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Editor’s Note 


It is fitting that this special issue of Marriage 
and Family Living, honoring Professor Ernest 
W. Burgess on his retirement from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, should place emphasis 
on research, to which Professor Burgess has 
primarily devoted his professional life. It is 
fitting also that Marriage and Family Living 
should be the vehicle of this tribute, since Pro- 
fessor Burgess was the prime factor in the estab- 
lishment of this journal and served as its first 
editor from 1939-1950. Although this issue 
stresses research, it should be noted that Pro- 
fessor Burgess’s interest in the family has been 
catholic, including teaching, counseling, and 
family welfare. No one has done more to 
sustain the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions with its varied membership and interests 
than Ernest W. Burgess. 

Professor Burgess’s research in the family has 
lately centered in the measurement and predic- 
tion of marital adjustment, and an effort has 
been made in this issue to reflect this important 
interest. Professor Burgess’s research rates high 
because it deals with a socially significant prob- 
lem in a reliable manner. It would be difficult 
to name any matter more important for human 
happiness than marital adjustment. 

A salient characteristic of Professor Burgess’s 
research, deserving of special note, is its cumu- 
lative and progressive nature. His production 
has been not episodic and diffuse but continuous 
and systematic, resulting in a growing stockpile 
of knowledge. Nor has his theoretical ap- 
proach been uniform and his product repetitive 
like the novels of certain authors which have a 
common plot and differ only in their titles. In 
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his earlier work, Predicting Success or Failure in 
Marriage, Professor Burgess utilized the cross- 
sectional approach, with marriages being ob- 
served as of a given time; and now we have, in 
the prospect of his further work with engaged 
couples, a step forward in that it introduces the 
longitudinal approach, the “before and after” 
research design. By observing engaged couples 
before marriage and following them into 
marriage for a period of years, new knowledge 
is ‘possible as to the causes of marital happiness. 

Another element of strength in Professor 
Burgess’s work comes from his ability to engage 
in collaborative research, an ability resulting in 
part from his close identification with his gradu- 
ate students, who attest to his friendship and 
intellectual stimulation. A good many of the 
promising researchers in the family today are his 
former students ; and it is fortunate that several 
of them have been able to contribute to this 
issue research findings not previously published. 
Other contributors, while not former students 
of Professor Burgess, nevertheless reflect their 
obligation to him. 

It is appropriate to acknowledge here the 
financial contribution toward the publication of 
this special issue given by the Committee on 
Research of the National Council on Family 
Relations, which has made available funds from 
the Professor E. W. Burgess Research Fund. It 
is our hope that this issue may convey in some 
small measure the true appreciation of the 
National Council on Family Relations and 
Marriage and Family Living of the contribution 
which Professor Burgess has made to research 
on the basic social institution, the family. 


M. F. NIMKOFF 
The Florida State University 
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Selected Bibliography in Marriage and the Family 


Books 


The Function of Socialization in Social Evolu- 
tion. Ph.D, thesis. University of Chicago 
Press, 1916 

(Editor) Personality and the Social Group. 
University of Chicago Press, 1929 

“Preface” in Luton Ackerson, Children’s Be- 
havior Problems. University of Chicago 
Press, 1931 

“Family Tradition and Personality,” Chapter 8 
in Kimball Young (ed.), Social Attitudes. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1931 

The Adolescent in the Family: A Study of the 
Personality Development in the Home En- 
vironment, (report of White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 
Section III: Education and Training. Com- 
mittee on the Family and Parent Education). 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1934. 
pp. xviii 

“Sociology,” in I. S. Wile (ed) Sex Life of the 
Unmarried Adult. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1934, pp. 116-44 

Foreword to Harriet R. Mowrer, Personality 
Adjustment and Domestic Discord. New 
York: American Book Co., 1935 

Chapter 14 in Brothers in Crime by Clifford R. 
Shaw. University of Chicago Press, 1938, 
pp. 326-335 

Editor’s Preface to E. Franklin Frazier, The 
Negro Family in the United States. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. ix-xvii 

(With Leonard S, Cottrell, Jr.) Predicting Suc- 
cess or Failure in Marriage. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1939 

(With J. C. Baumgartner) “The American 
Family: The Problems of Family Relations 
Facing American Youth,” Problems of 
American Life, Unit No. 7. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1942 

Symposium with W. L. Warner, Franz 
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Alexander and Margaret Mead. Environ- 
ment and Education. Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration of University of Chicago, 1942 

(With Harvey J. Locke) The Family From In- 
stitution to Companionship. New York: 
American Book Company, 1945. 800 pp. 

“Social and Economic Aspects of Abortion,” 
Chapter X in The Abortion Problem. Pub- 
lished for National Committee on Maternal 
Health. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 
1944 

Sociological Aspects of Mental Health Ad- 
ministration. Publication No. 9, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
pp. 356-61 

(Editor with Morris Fishbein) Successful Mar- 
riage: Sociological Approach in the Study of 
Sex. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1947 

“The Growing Problems of Aging,” in Living 
Through the Later Years, (ed) Clark Tib- 
betts. University of Michigan, 1949 

(co-author with Robert J. Havighurst, Walter 
Eaton and John W. Baughman), The Ameri- 
can Veteran Back Home. Chapter on Ad- 
justments of Veterans’ Wives. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1951 

(co-author with Paul Wallin) Engagement and 
Marriage. A volume to be published in 
1953. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Articles 


“The Pre-Adolescent Girl of the Immigrant 
Type” Religious Education 18 December 
1923 

“Romantic Impulse and Family Disorganiza- 
tion” Survey 57:290 December 1, 1926 

“Family as a Unity of Interacting Personalities” 
Family 7:3-9 March 1926 

“Statistics and Case Studies as Methods of Socio- 
logical Research” Sociology and Social Re- 
search 12:103-20 November 1927 
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“Residential Segregation in American Cities” 
Annals of American Academy 140:105-15 
November 1928 

“Changing American Family’ Religious Educa- 
tion 23:408-15 May 1928 

“What Social Case Records Should Contain to 
be Useful for Sociological Interpretation” 
Social Forces 6:524-32 June 1928 

“The Family and the Person,” in Publications of 
American Sociological Society 22 1928 

“Family Tradition and Personality Develop- 
ment’’ National Conference of Social Work 
1928 pp. 322-30. 

“Prediction of Adjustment in Marriage” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review 1:737-51 October 
1936 

“Sociological Research in Adolescence” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology 52:81 June 1936 


“Predictive Factors in the Success or Failure of 


Marriage” Living 1:1-3 January 1939 

“Three Pioneers in the Field of Sex’’ Marriage 
and Family Living 1:76 1939 

“Evaluating the Family Contribution to Educa- 
tion for Vital Citizenship” Character and 
Citizenship 5:10-14 May 1939 

“Influence of Sigmund Freud Upon Sociology in 
the United States’’ American Journal of 
Sociology 45:356-74 November 1939 

“Predicting Adjustment in Marriage’ Journal 
of Heredity 30:557-64 December 1929 

“Human Relations Begin in the Home” Journal 
of Home Economics 33:8-13 June 1941 

“Effect of War on American Family” American 
Journal of Sociology 48:343-52 November 
1942 

“Marriage Counseling in a Changing Society” 
Marriage and Family Living 5 Winter 1943, 


pp. 8-11 
(With Fred Elkin) “Comments on Case of Carl 


Holzer” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology 38 April 1943 

(With Paul Wallin) “Homogamy in Social 
Characteristics’ American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy September 1943 pp. 105-24 

(With Paul Wallin) ‘Predicting Adjustment 
in Marriage from Adjustment in Engage- 
ment” American Journal of Sociology pp. 
324-330 January 1944 

(With Paul Wallin) “Personal Appearance and 
Neuroticism as Related to Age at Marriage” 
Human Biology February 1944, pp. 15-22 

(With Paul Wallin) “Homogamy in Personal- 
ity Characteristics” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology 39 1944, pp. 475-81 

“Postwar Problems of the Family” Marriage and 
Family Living 6:47 Summer 1944. 

“Unemployment and the Family” Marriage and 
Family Living 7:87 Autumn 1945 

“Research” in “Research in New Foundations 
for Marriage and the Family: A Symposium” 
Marriage and Family Living 8:64 Summer 
1946 

“The Family and Sociological Research” Social 
Forces October 1947 

“The Family in a Changing Society” American 
Journal of Sociology 53:417-22 May 1948 

“The Value and Limitations of Marriage Predic- 
tion Tests” Marriage and Family Living 12: 
51 May 1950 

“Toward Family Stability” Annals of American 
Academy 272:47 November 1950 

“Family Living in the Later Decades,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 279:106 January 1952 





Ernest R. Groves Liprary of over 2000 books 
collected by him during a half-century of work and 
study, in anthropology, biology, medicine, psychiatry, 
philosophy, religion, sociology, psychology, economics, 
education, home economics, and other fields concerned 
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with human development, marriage and the family— 
now available as a unit or by selection. For terms and 
lists, write to the director, Ernest R. Groves Library, 
c/o Marriage and Family Council, Inc., Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 
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The Interests of Happily Married Couples 


PURNELL BENSON 
Department of Sociology, Temple University 


Those who marry bring to their relationship 
interests which are a product of the past develop- 
ment of each. Does it matter to the happiness 
of couples whether they have the same interests ? 
A stereotype of American culture is that boy 
meets girl, they find they have leisure time 
interests in common, so they marry, and then 
they live happily afterwards. Do they? Are 
certain interests, as home, children, or religion, 
more conducive to happy married living than 
other interests, as commercial entertainment, 
money, or success? 

One phase of the detailed research carried on 
by E. W. Burgess and others in sociology and 
psychology seeks to throw light upon common 
interests as a basis for marriage. Complete 
answers are not available, but findings have 
been accumulating which step by step construct 
a picture of the role of various interests in happy 
marriages. 

Fifteen years ago Clifford Kirkpatrick demon- 
strated that well adjusted couples list on in- 
ventories enjoyment of the same interests some- 
what more frequently than do poorly adjusted 
couples.1_ However, this does not tell us 
whether couples are well adjusted because- they 
have common interests, or whether they enjoy 
interests together because they are well adjusted. 

Burgess and Cottrell found that when couples 
were asked the general question of whether they 
engage in outside interests together, the replies 
are substantially associated with marital happi- 
ness.? It is not clear how much the replies: 
“all of them,” “‘some of them,” “few of them,” 
and “none of them,” are affected by the en- 
thusiasm of partners for their relationship, and 
how much the replies reflect actual numbers of 
common interests. 

1 Kirkpatrick, Clifford, “Community of Interest and the 
Measurement of Marriage Adjustment,’’ The Family, 18 
(1937) 133-137. 

2 Burgess, Ernest W. and Leonard S. Cottrell, Predicting 


Success or Failure in Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1939, pp. 52-33. 
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It was also learned by Burgess and Cottrell 
that well adjusted couples more frequently re- 
port the following interests than poorly ad- 
justed couples: they own or plan to buy a 
home, they desire children, and they participate 
in religious activities.» While the causal con- 
nection is not shown, it is evident that these 
interests have a bearing upon the success of the 
marriage. 

Do subjects willing to talk about their mar- 
riages differ from the general population? By 
making repeated efforts to secure interviews with 
a predetermined sample of an Indiana county, 
H. J. Locke was able to survey a group of 
marriage subjects more nearly representative of 
a low income group than preceding studies. 
Furthermore, he compared happily married sub- 
jects with those whose marriages ended in 
divorce, thus affording a rigorous standard of 
comparison. 

One of the features of Locke’s research is the 
corroboration given many of the results from 
earlier marriage studies. Some of the earlier 
findings did not reappear, but this does not 
disprove them. It not infrequently happens 
that the findings from one sample do not show 
up in another sample because of a random ele- 
ment, sampling error. 

Locke’s new findings with respect to common 
interests show that mutual enjoyment of church, 
reading, radio, music, parties, and sports tends 
to prevail more among happy marriages than 
marriages ending in divorce.* Reports of indi- 
vidual enjoyment of these activities and several 
others are more prevalent among couples eventu- 
ally divorced. By “individual enjoyment” is 
meant enjoyed by one partner but not the other. 
Two interests, whether enjoyed mutually or indi- 
vidually, are more often present in marriages 

9 Ibid., pp. 122-126, 254-261. 

* Locke, Harvey J., Predicting Adjustment in Marriage, 


New York: Henry Holt, 1951, pp. 257-258. 
8 Ibid. 
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ending in failure; these are drinking and danc- 
ing. For husbands and wives to have several 
or many friends in common is associated with 
their good adjustment.’ Equality of interest in 
sex tends to characterize well adjusted couples,® 
as was also shown by Terman.®° 

In querying subjects as to their reasons for 
marrying, Locke found that “love” as a motive 
for marriage was given more often by the 
happily married men and women than by the 
divorced.2° In addition, “to have a home,” 
“common interests,” ‘‘to have children,” and “to 
satisfy sex interests,” are more often given as 
reasons by happily married subjects. It is 
unfavorable for the woman to list “to escape 
own family” as a reason for marriage.!* 

The studies of Locke and of Burgess and 
Wallin took place at approximately the same 


time, both studies requiring a dozen or more” 


years for completion of analysis. In the Bur- 
gess-Wallin study 1,000 couples were studied 
at the time of their engagement through sched- 
ules placed by college students in the Chicago 
area. In order to see how the marriages actually 
turned out, an exhaustive followup study was 
made several years later of the same couples who 
married and who were willing to participate, 
two-thirds of the original group. 

The study design has the advantage of observ- 
ing couples before marriage, not in retrospect 
after marriage when memory may be colored by 
sentiment or lack of it. It is possible that the 
findings of Burgess and Cottrell and of Locke 
are influenced by this retrospection. The in- 
formation obtained by Burgess and Wallin about 
premarital interests and other factors may have 
greater validity in helping couples and those to 
whom they turn for advice to foresee how their 
marriages are likely to develop. 

The Burgess-Wallin sample contains mostly 
those with at least some college education. 
About one-half of the subjects list their re- 

© Ibid. 

* [bid., pp. 234-236. 

* Ibid., p. 141. 

® Terman, Lewis M., Psychological Factors in Marital 
Happiness, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938, p. 286. 

1 Locke, op. cit., p. 98. 


1 Ibid, 
12 Ibid, 
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ligious affiliation as Protestant, and the re- 
mainder Catholic, Jewish or none. Most of the 
men were employed after marriage in business 
and professional vocations. Seven-tenths of the 
women were working at the time of the engage- 
ment study, and one-fifth were employed when 
the marriage interview was taken. Average in- 
come per month for married couples was ap- 
proximately $270 in the early or middle 1940's. 

Burgess and Wallin generously made avail- 
able to the present writer for his analysis a seg- 
ment of their material dealing with the interests 
of couples.1* In their schedule material they 
included a question on reasons for marrying and 
a question about the subject’s major wish in 
life. They had their subjects check inventories 
of leisure time interests according to preference, 
and they also asked the general question of 
whether subjects engaged in interests and activi- 
ties together. 

Adjustment at engagement and again at mar- 
riage was evaluated for each partner by means 
of numerical scores incorporating such key hap- 
piness items as extent of agreement, confiding, 
demonstration of affection, and not regretting 
marriage (or engagement). Using these scores, 
three types of comparison were made by the 
writer: (1) Interests at engagement were com- 
pared with respect to adjustment during the 
engagement period. (2) Interests at engage- 
ment were compared with reference to subse- 
quent adjustment in marriage. (3) Interests at 
marriage were compared with adjustment in 
marriage. 

The total number of common interests was 
examined to see whether couples are better ad- 
justed, the more common interests they have. 
Each interest was studied separately to see 
whether mutual possession of that interest is 
characteristic of good adjustment. Also, each 
interest was studied to see whether that inter- 
est, mutual or not, is conducive to sound mar- 
riage. 

In considering any one interest situation, its 
influence is usually at least partly obscured by 


18 Benson, Purnell H., ‘‘The Interests and Activities of 
Engaged and Married Couples in Relation to their Adjust- 
ment,’’ Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1952. 
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p ADJUSTMENT IN THE BuRGEss- WALLIN SAMPLE 


Key to column headings: EE —engagement interest and engagement adjustment 
EM —engagement interest and marriage adjustment 
MM-—narriage interest and marriage adjustment 
Abbreviations in table: F, U—favorably, unfavorably associated, C.R. 3.0 or higher 
f, u—probably associated, C.R. 2.5 to 2.9 
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* Refers to report at marriage of premarital interest. 
** Refers to theatre as a major interest. 


the numerous other factors helping or hindering 
good adjustment. The effort to detect the role 
of a particular interest in adjustment with a 
given sample of subjects may fail. It should 
not be assumed from failure to find anything 
that no connection exists. However, failure to 
find the relationship suggests that the relation- 
ship, if any, is small in size. 

In the writer’s analysis certain conclusions 
have appeared. 

1. When partners independently check inter- 
ests from an inventory, little or no relationship 
is found between number of common leisure 
time interests and adjustment in engagement or 
marriage. If the ratio is taken of interests pos- 
sessed by only one divided by interests possessed 
by both, a slight but definite relationship appears 
at marriage but not at engagement. Contrary to 
popular impression, marriage on the basis of 
leisure time enjoyments at engagement ap- 
parently affords little better prospect, if any, of 
successful marriage than where the number of 
such common interests is ignored. 
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2. Where the couples seem to feel that they 
have many interests in common, as indicated by 
their general report that they engage in “all” 
or ‘‘most’”’ interests and activities together (at 
marriage “all” or “most” outside interests to- 
gether), the connection with adjustment is 
better established than by simple arithmetic list- 
ing. While it is a favorable indication for 
couples to think they have interests in common, 
almost as many couples marry happily who do 
not report the impression of common interests 
at engagement. Since the correlation ratios 
concerned are not large (approximately .12), 
only limited support is given to the assump- 
tion that common interests foreshadow a success- 
ful marriage. As other studies have shown, 
much more is involved, such as mutual personal- 
ity needs and abilities in home-making or pro- 
viding regular economic support for the wants 
of the couple. 

3. When studying interests and motivations 
one by one, the findings are illuminating, al- 
though small in size and not consistently re- 
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vealed at both engagement and marriage nor for 
both men and women. In general, the pattern 
(see accompanying table) is that mutuality of 
interest in home, children, romantic love, sexual 
relations of the couple, and religion is more 
prevalent among happy, well adjusted couples. 
But mutuality of interest in community activity, 
and making money or comfort and ease tends 
to accompany poor adjustment, at least at en- 
gagement. Mutual lack of interest in a good 
time or happiness, commercial entertainment, 
and companionship to avoid loneliness is as- 
sociated with good adjustment. In testing inter- 
ests possessed by only one partner, it is found 
that they are more often interests associated with 
poor adjustment. 

These findings indicate that mutuality of inter- 
est is not always associated with good adjust- 


ment, and that the type of interest is also rele-, 


vant. We can determine whether an interest as 
such is a favorable motivation for marriage by 
statistically combining all those cases where the 
interest is present, whether mutual or individual. 

4. Testing the type of interest, we find that 
well adjusted engaged or married persons some- 
what more often have the following interests: 
home, children, romantic love, sexual relations 
of the couple, and religion. Interests which are 
somewhat more prevalent among poorly ad- 
justed couples include: fame or success, drink- 
ing, money, travel, commercial entertainment, 
and companionship to avoid loneliness. 

These findings and those of other studies sus- 
tain the conclusion that interests of an indi- 
vidualistic, pleasure-seeking character are, on the 
average, hostile to harmony and happiness in 
married and family living. In the writer's 
Opinion, it not infrequently happens that such 
interests are ones which initially attract the 
couple together and which form the substance 
of their companionship. On the other hand, 
the studies show that home, children, love 
and religion are favorable motivations for mar- 
riage. The role of religion is understandable in 
view of its teachings that home, children and 
love are important interests for the married 
couple to have. 

Frederic Le Play a century ago proposed the 
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thesis that the individualistic values fostered by 
urbanization, in contrast with the traditional 
rural family interests of home, children, and 
husband-wife loyalty, are causes of family dis- 
integration.1* The writer tried to estimate in his 
study of the Burgess-Wallin data how great 
the relationship of familistic interests is to ad- 
justment. The correlation coefficient for the 
joint relationship of familistic and individualis- 
tic interests to adjustment was found to be ap- 
proximately .25 in both the engagement and 
marriage situations. But this coefficient for en- 
gagement interests and marriage adjustment is 
only .13, barely exceeding the level of definite 
mathematical significance. It is uncertain how 
adequately present questionnaire procedures pre- 
view at engagement the interests which sub- 
jects will have at marriage. 

In estimating the size of the joint relationship 
of mutual and individual interests to adjustment, 
correlation coefficients larger in size were ob: 
tained, ranging up to .50 at marriage, but 
being only .16 for engagement interests and 
marriage adjustment. Included in this compu- 
tation are replies to subjective items, such as 
interests on which the subject thinks the partner 
spends too much time. These replies may re- 
flect feelings of satisfaction or antagonism simi- 
lar to those reported by items in the adjust- 
ment score, resulting in a distorted correlation. 
In the writer’s judgment, a more conservative 
picture of the relationship of number of com- 
mon interests to adjustment is given by counting 
such interests reported by both partners on the 
inventories. As we have noted, the numerical 
total of leisure time interests in common shows 
small relationship either to present or future 
adjustment. 

It is not possible by ordinary statistical analy- 
sis to demonstrate whether familistic or indi- 
vidualistic interests are actual causes or simply 
concomitants of family harmony or discord. 
The role of causation can be seen by means of 
case studies which reveal the mental and moti- 

44 Le Play, Frederic, Les ouvriers européens, 1st ed., Paris, 
1855, 2nd ed., 6 vols., Paris, 1878, translated, abridged and 
summarized in Zimmerman, Carle C. and Frampton, Merle 


E., Family and Society. Van Nostrand, New York, N.Y., 
1935, pp. 402-467. 
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vational structure of the couple’s lives. Those 
carrying on family research and counseling have 
an opportunity to build up a subjective picture 
of the role which different kinds of interests 
play in fostering marital success. It may be a 
long time before case study techniques estab- 
lish conclusions with the rigorousness of statisti- 
cal analysis, but meanwhile practical judgments 





may be formed. Many from their experience 
will agree with the writer that familistic inter- 
ests are important ingredients of happy mar- 


riages. Couples deciding upon marriage are 
well advised if they do not ask: “Can we find 
any leisure time interests in common?” but 
rather, ‘““Are we interested in home, children, 
and each other?” 


The Burgess-Cottrell Method of Measuring 
Marital Adjustment Applied to a Non-White 


Southern Urban Population* 


CHARLES E. KING 
Department of Sociology, North Carolina College at Durham 


The definition of a well-adjusted marriage 
used in this study is “one in which the patterns 
of behavior of the two persons are mutually satis- 
fying.” 

In order to determine marital adjustment, the 
revised Marriage Study Schedule of Burgess and 
Cottrell was employed. This schedule makes 
the same major assumptions regarding marital 
adjustment as the original Burgess and Cottrell 
study, plus three additional assumptions. That 
is, adjustment in marriage involves the extent to 
which agreement and disagreement occur around 
such important family matters as (1) handling 
family finances, (2) recreation, (3) religion, 
(4) demonstration of affection, (5) friends, 
(6) intimate relations, (7) caring for the baby, 
(8) table manners, (9) matters of conven- 
tionality, (10) philosophy of life, (11) ways 
of dealing with in-laws, and the following ad- 
ditional matters, (12) wife’s working, (13) 
sharing of household tasks, and (14) politics. 

It was further assumed by Burgess and Cot- 
trell that the basic factor in marital adjustment 
is an intimate and affectionate companionship, 

* This paper is based on the study by the author, Factors 
Making for Success or Failure in Marriage Among 466 Ne- 
gro Couples in a Southern City (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of Chicago Library), 1951. 

2E. W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Predicting Suc- 


cess or Failure in Marriage. New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1939, p. 47. 
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and that where this exists, either disagreements 
do not arise, or if they do arise occasionally as a 
matter of difference of opinion, these differences 
do not disturb the equilibrium of adjustment. 
According to the authors, however, their findings 
did not conclusively establish this hypothesis.’ 
Data were secured by the authors from the 
couples on the extent of their sharing common 
interests and activities, demonstration of affec- 
tion and confidence, and dissatisfactions with 
marriage, and these data were correlated with the 
ratings of marital happiness of the couples. 

It may be considered that the findings of the 
authors cannot be considered too conclusive for 
generalizing upon adjustment in marriage due to 
the fact that most of the couples were of the 
native white, middle class, white-collar, and 
professional group enjoying a medium high 
socio-economic status, inhabiting chiefly the city 
of Chicago. There is need for further investiga- 
tion of marital unions of persons of different 
racial, ethnic, regional, and socio-economic 
groups to substantiate or refute the findings of 
the Burgess and Cottrell study. The present re- 
port is an effort in this direction, based on a 
study of the marital unions of 466 Negro 
couples, representing the various social classes 


3 Jbid., p. 52. 
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: Upper 
This Upper Middle pe Lower Cottrell 

Marital Adjustment Items Study | Class | Clas Class | C4 | ‘Study 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

I. Extent of Agreement on: 

1. Handling of Family Finances 429 362 723 .617 489 504 
2. Recreation 550 -531 -598 _ 458 477 
3. Matters 404 - 783 557 515 -447 .281 
4. Demonstration of Affection -479 -822 469 613 518 451 
5. Friends . 362 735 +410 555 470 469 
6. Intimate Relations 669 327 399 507 440 . 503 
4. Caring for the Baby $21 731 .672 366 . 580 409 
8. Table Manners 627 -375 384 715 649 215 
9. Matters pl -539 -310 712 470 -603 +433 
10. Philosophy of 451 452 -338 313 -374 478 
11. Dealing with sl 429 380 251 .§21 504 456 

12. Wife's Working 328 .'700 505 545 402 — 

13. woe of Household Tasks 404 555 768 -592 534 _ 

a .620 -672 635 . 484 683 — 
> See of set disagreements -639 _ _ _ _ 452 

Il. Conantin Interests and Activities 
1. Engagement in Outside Interests 621 735 417 145 . 782 477 
i Leisure-time Preferences -620 * +313 +337 - 639 - 502 +444 
Ill. ee of Affection and Confiding: 
ey. of Kissing Spouse . 502 786 475 594 -599 447 
Confide in Your Spouse -459 444 381 425 -539 471 
IV. Dissatisfaction er Marriage: a 
1. Frequency tting Marriage -579 735 - 603 577 - 620 -634 
2. If You Had to Live Your Life Over 
Would You Marry the Same Person? -§20 707 441 616 404 583 
. = About Marriage 341 342 +375 -614 -249 408 
Complaints About Spouse 458 431 366 413 388 -354 
in Greensboro, North Carolina.® related with the ratings the persons gave to 


Burgess and Cottrell found most of the indi- 
vidual eleven items of extent of agreement to be 
associated with the happiness ratings which the 
couples gave to their marriages. The same items 
in addition to the three items, wife's working, 
sharing of household tasks, and politics, not 
included among the items of the original Bur- 
gess and Cottrell schedule, were computed for 
coefficients of contingency with the happiness 
ratings obtained in the study of Negro couples. 
The coefficients were computed for the 466 
couples as a whole and then calculated for the 
four social class groups into which the total 
group divided. 

Each person was asked to check on the 
schedule the extent of agreement between him- 
self and spouse on each of the items given 
above. These answers on each item were cor- 


® The social class groups were determined by the method 
of W. Lloyd Warner and his associates in Social Class in 
America, Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1949. 
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their marriage. Table 1, section I, compares 
these coefficients of contingency with those 
found in the Burgess and Cottrell study. 

The table shows that the coefficients of con- 
tingency between the ratings of marital happi- 
ness and the extent of agreements and disagree- 
ments for this study (column 1) are generally 
higher than the coefficients of contingency of 
the Burgess and Cottrell study (column 6). By 
and large the coefficients are observed to be high 
for the various social class groups. Slight 
variations are noticeable in the upper class 
(column 2) which is lower for agreement on 
handling family finances than the Burgess and 
Cottrell study as well as for the total group 
studied. 

Variation in the association between happi- 
ness ratings and the extent of agreement on the 
various items is not as great as in the Burgess 
and Cottrell study. In the latter, it was found 
that disagreement over the items of handling 
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finances, recreation, demonstration of affection, 
intimate relations, friends, ways of dealing with 
in-laws, and philosophy of life had a rather high 
association with domestic unhappiness. This 
study of Negro couples seems to give evidence 
that all of the fourteen items are highly impor- 
tant to domestic harmony. These data suggest 
that any considerable disagreement over any of 
these items, regardless of social class position, 
may be a symptom of marital maladjustment. 
The data on agreements and disagreements tend 
to substantiate the hypothesis suggested by Bur- 
gess and Cottrell that “adjustment in marriage is 
an intimate and affectionate companionship.’ 

It may be significant to note that, regarding 
manner of settling disagreements, those couples 
who indicated that disagreements were settled 
by a mutual give-and-take process rated their 
marriages happier than those couples who settled 
their disagreements by either the husband or 
wife giving in. This may further indicate that 
adjustment in modern marriage is better where 
the relationship is equalitarian rather than being 
dominated by the husband or wife. 

Results of testing the relationship of demon- 
stration of affection and intimacy to marital hap- 
piness are shown in Table 1, section III. The 
results show a higher association between mari- 
tal adjustment and demonstration of affection 
and confiding than does the Burgess and Cot- 
trell study. This study shows for frequency of 
kissing spouse a coefficient of contingency of 
.502; Burgess and Cottrell found the coefficient 
.447 for their group. For confiding in spouse 
this study shows a coefficient of .459 while for 
the same Burgess and Cottrell found a coeffi- 
cient of contingency of .471. 

These results show that there is association 
between demonstration of affection and mutual 
confiding and marital adjustment. 

There is some indication that mutual con- 
fiding between the spouses is more prevalent 
among the upper and middle classes than among 
the lower class and hence marital adjustment 
is better among the upper and middle classes. 

Burgess and Cottrell found a significantly 


4 Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit., p. 51. 
5 [bid., p. $2. 
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high coefficient between unhappiness in marriage 
and the frequency of regretting marriage, the 
desire, if done again, to marry a different per- 
son, or not marry at all. The complaints about 
marriage and about one’s spouse and marriage 
happiness, according to Burgess and Cottrell’s 
findings, are not as significant indices to mari- 
tal maladjustment as the more generalized atti- 
tude expressed in regretting marriage. 

It is interesting to observe that the degree 
of association of marital dissatisfaction and re- 
gretting one’s marriage is not as high in this 
study as that found by Burgess and Cottrell. 
The coefficients of contingency in this study for 
regretting marriage and desiring to marry a 
different spouse are .579 and .520 respectively, 
while Burgess and Cottrell report figures of .634 
and .583. 

For determining the degree of adjustment in 
a marriage, Burgess and Cottrell devised a means 
of scoring the answers to all of the items in the 
table above and thus arriving at a composite 
score of adjustment as a concrete measure of 
degree of adjustment. The revised schedule 
gives a higher possible score than the original 
used by Burgess and Cottrell. The same tech- 
nique was applied to the 466 Negro couples. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of marriage 
adjustment scores of the 466 couples including 
the scores of the four social class groups. It is 
observed that couples of the lower classes tend 
to have lower adjustment scores than the rest of 
the population. 

Table 3 gives a two-way distribution of ad- 
justment scores and happiness ratings of 447 
couples of the group studied. The table tends 
to suggest that the marital adjustment score, 
based on objective behavior of the subject, does 
to a great extent furnish an index of the degree 
of adjustment. The distribution tends to sug- 
gest that the higher the adjustment score of the 
couple, the higher the rating of happiness is 
likely to be. The results from the investigation 
tend to substantiate the findings of Burgess and 
Cottrell that the adjustment score is to some 
extent a useful and reliable instrument for de- 
termining the degree of adjustment in a given 
marriage. The results further suggest that the 
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TAsLe 2. Frequency DistrisuTION OF THE MARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT Scores OF 
THE 466 Coupies AND Tuer SociAt Crass Divisions 


































































































All Couples Upper Class Middle Class Upper Lower Class | Lower Class 
|g RR Re RS Oe aes Fos ON ee ee go \s | 2 
s| € | se e| &€ | sé s| £ |S&lses!| &€ |S8lus!] € SE 
seo | FE|S [25 [de] o [2c /22) 6 | ed /2e| S 2d) 48) S | Ze 
78) 2 ehi28| 2 168l28| & | ébl28| 2 lazi28) & 18s 
ZO|a& |o&|z & |d&(20| & |6h/20| & |dk(25/ & /Oa 
252-265 | 14 | 3. {100 5 8 | 100 9 3 |100 | — | — |} — | — Ps 
238-251 | 38 8 97 II 17 g2 25 8 97 et! git eed 1 | 1 | 100 
224-237 | 75 | 16 89 II 17 75 50 16 89 2 8 96 12 17 | 99 
210-223 | 67 | 15 73 8 12 58 53 18 73 3 13 88 3 | 4 82 
196-209 | 63 | 14 58 7 10 46 42 13 55 2 8 75 12 | 17 | "8 
182-195 | 41 9 44 5 8 36 26 9 42 3 13 67 | 7 10 61 
168-181 | 39 8 35 2 2 28 25 8 33 5 21 54 7 10 51 
154-167 | 25 | 5.4 | 27 FT eae ee i uf oe) ap fe Bhs] oe) 61 e@ 
140-153 | 29 6.2 | 21.6 5 8 18 13 4 20 4 17 25 7 | 10 | 35 
126-139 | 14 3 15.4 2 2 10 10 3 16 — —|—- a ae | 2g 
112-125 | 20 | 4 12.4| 4 6 & 12 4 3/—/—/— 4 6 | 22 
g8-111 | 14 3 8.4 2 2 2 10 3 9 _ — — at 3 16 
84- 97 5 I 5.4| — _- —- 3 I 6 I 4 8 i: ee 13 
70- 83 | 10 2 44) — — — 5 2 5 I 4 4 4 6 12 
56- 69 4 8) — _ _— — 3 I 3 _— — — I I 6 
42- 55 3 6] 1.6) — _ _ 2 I 2 _ — — I I 5 
28- 41 I a| 2.0 -— _ od -— — — --- -- I I 4 
14- 27 4 8 8/ — _— — 2 I I — _— —_ 2 | 3 3 
| | 
Total | 466 |100 66 | 100 304 | 100 | | 24 | 100 | 72 | 100 | 
TABLE 3. Frequency DisrrisuTION OF MARRIAGE-ADJUSTMENT Scores 
By Happiness-RATING CATEGORIES 
Happiness Rating 
Ad E De So od ei i 
jjustment x- . me- centage 
Score tremely | cidedly | Un- what | Aver- | Some- De- Ex- Total Distr 
Un Un- | happy | Un age what | Happy | cidedly | tremely bution 
happy | happy happy Happy Happy | Happy 
267-280 _ — _ — — _— I — I 2 
252-266 ee om — _ _ - _ II 25 36 8 
238-251 _ _ - - I 5 20 30 56 13 
224-237 = = at “is 5 6 10 27 35 83 18 
210-223 _— _ _ I 3 4 II 39 21 79 17 
196-209 ed _ 1 4 5 14 16 7 47 11 
182-195 - I ~_ 2 8 7 4 9 5 36 8 
168-181 ao “ag 4 6 6 5 7 _ 28 6 
154-167 I ~ 3 5 6 ~— 2 2 19 4:2 
140-153 | — 1 3 5 4 2 a I 17 4 
126-139 ona I — 3 I 2 3 2 12 3 
112-125 _ 2 _ 2 I 4 I 2 — 12 3 
98-111 _ I 2 2 2 I — I _— 9 2 
84- 97 _ —_ 2 _ 3 _ — 5 1.2 
70- 83 ~ —~ I I _ _ — I 3 6 
56- 69 sae _ I I _ _— _— _ 2 4 
42- 55 ~“ se _~ _ _ 1 — — I 2 
28- 41 _ — _— _ _ — _ _ _ fo) —_ 
14- 27 _ — _— -- “= a -- _ ° — 
o- 13 _- _— _ — a= _ oa I 2 
Total 2 7 19 46 45 55 138 | 129 | 447 | 100 
Percentage “4 I 2 4 II 10 12 30.6 29 «CO 
Mean Score | 204.4 | 
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marriage study schedule may be applicable and | 


valid for different racial, social class, and re- 
gional groups. 

Burgess and Cottrell compared 66 pairs of 
schedules filled out independently by husbands 
and wives and found a Pearsonian r of .884 
with a standard error of .027.° This tended to 
give some support to the reliability of the score 
as an index of marital adjustment. 

The scores of all the 466 couples were com- 
pared. A r of .49 was found for the relationship 
of the scores of husband and those of wife for 
the 466 couples. This r of .49 compares closely 
to the r of .52 found by Terman’ between the 
happiness scores of the husbands and of the 
wives from a population of 643 gifted couples. 
Terman’s happiness score is composed of the 
same items used in the adjustment score de- 
veloped by Burgess and Cottrell. 

In examining the separate scores of hus- 
bands and of wives, it was found that the wives 
averaged higher adjustment scores than the 
husbands, except for the upper class and the 
lower class. This may suggest that women 
are better adjusted in marriage than are men and 
may be more active in putting forth effort to 
make the relationship satisfactory. If this be 
the case, the comparing of adjustment scores of 
husbands and wives separately may not be too 
adequate a test of the reliability of the adjust- 
ment score. However, the comparison of the 
adjustment score with the happiness ratings 
seems to indicate that the adjustment score is 
a valid measure of adjustment. 


Predicting Adjustment Based on 
Premarital Factors 
The data on family background supplied by 
the couples were scored with the Burgess and 
Cottrell scale separately for each husband and 
wife and a composite family background index 
for each was secured. This index was compared 
with the adjustment score of each. Those hus- 
bands and/or wives having high family back- 
ground indexes show a relatively high degree of 
* Ibid., p. 70. 


‘Lewis M. Terman, ‘“‘Predicting Marriage Failure From 
Test Scores," Marriage and Family Living, Vol. XII, 2, 


May 1950. 
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marital adjustment, while those with low family 
background indexes show a higher degree of 
poor adjustment. The following Figure 1 
shows that the tendency is for poor adjustment 
in marriage to decrease consistently as the family 
background index increases and the reverse with 
good adjustment. 
Marital Adjustment 


Poor Fair Good Very Good 
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Fic. 1. Relationship of Family Background Index to 
Marital Adjustment of 458 Couples. 
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The background scores of couples were cor- 
related with their adjustment scores and a r of 
.34 was shown. This seems to indicate that a 
low association exists between background fac- 
tors and adjustment factors. The husbands’ 
and the wives’ adjustment scores were taken 
separately and correlated with their separate 
background scores and a r of .49 was found 
for husbands and for wives. Using the average 
of the husbands’ and wives’ adjustment score 
evidently lowers the correlation. Therefore the 
correlation of the separate scores for husbands 
and wives shows more accurately the relation- 
ship. It, the r of .49, is close to the correlation 
of .51 found by Burgess and Cottrell between 
background scores and adjustment scores. 

By testing for significance of certain premari- 
tal factors on the adjustment of the 466 couples 
with the use of critical ratios, the results shown 
in Table 4 were obtained. 

On the basis of the above critical ratios of 
the various factors as they appear among the 
different degrees of marital adjustment, certain 
inferences can be made regarding the favorable 
or unfavorable influence of these factors on 
marital adjustment. 
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Marriage at ages under 21 for men and under 
20 for women tends to result in more unfavor- 
able adjustment than where marriage occurs at 
ages over 21 for men and over 20 for women. 

Having membership in one to three social 
organizations tends to be for men a factor that 
has a favorable relationship to adjustment. 

Premarital sex relations for women with as 
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many as four men tend to be a factor influencing 
unsatisfactory adjustment. 

Men in professional, business, and personal 
service occupations tend to make better ad- 
justment than those men in unskilled occupa- 
tions. Women in professional type occupations 
tend to make better adjustment in marriage 
than women who are employed in unskilled or 
skilled occupations. (CR 3.05) 

Men in the medium income brackets from 
$2,400 to $4,800 tend to make better adjust- 
ment than those making $1,200 and less an- 
nually, while women tend to show poor ad- 
justment as they advance in the income scale 
from $1,200. Those women having no income 
at marriage tend to have the best adjustment. 

Men and women who are the same age ad- 
just better than where there are several years 
seniority for the husband. 

A courtship period of nine to 23 months 
tends to be favorable for marital adjustment. 

Engagement of 24 months is more favorable 
for marital adjustment than a shorter period. 

The approval of the marriage by both sets of 
parents favorably influences the adjustment. 

An attitude of eager longing regarding sex 
before marriage on the part of both men and 
women tends to have a relationship to unfavor- 
able adjustment in marriage. An attitude of 
interest and pleasant anticipation regarding sex 
tends to be more favorable for adjustment. 

Regular church attendance of three or four 
times per month, for men, is favorable to mari- 
tal adjustment. 

The results of this study of 466 Negro couples 
in Greensboro, North Carolina tend to show evi- 
dence that the concept of marital adjustment as 
set forth by Burgess and Cottrell, and the 
method of measuring and predicting adjust- 
ment in marriage can be useful on other popula- 
tion groups than the one studied by these in- 
vestigators. Also it may be concluded that the 
close similarity regarding the functioning of 
certain factors in the marital adjustment of the 
Negro and white groups reflects the cultural as- 
similation of the Negro in American society and 


culture. 
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The Success of Chinese Families as Families 


LEWIS S. C. SMYTHE 
Department of Christian Community, The College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 


What personality, social, and economic fac- 
tors are associated with the success of Chinese 
families as families? An answer to this prob- 
lem will enable sociologists to predict what 
marriages are likely to lead to establishing suc- 
cessful families and enable social and other 
workers to control by education and other means 
factors that will improve Chinese families. 

After consultation with Dr. Ernest W. Bur- 
gess in Chicago we made a study of 101 Chinese 
marriages in Nanking during 1936 and dis- 
covered that the factors making for success of 
marriages in China were quite similar to those 
in America, but with some important differ- 
ences. For that study we used a modified form 
of the original marriage schedule developed by 
Dr. Ernest W. Burgess and Dr. Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr.1 The present study is an attempt 
to make a start in solving a more complicated 
problem: What makes for success of a Chinese 
family as a family? 


GRoupPs STUDIED 


Four groups were included in the study: (1) 
a group of 22 farmers living in one valley near 
Kienyang, Szechuen, that were being studied by 
Dr. Irma Highbaugh; (2) 27 families selected 
at regular intervals in a market town, Ching- 
yangkung, near Chengtu, for a student thesis; 
(3) 78 cases representing every third family in 
a neighborhood of small traders outside the Old 
South Gate of Chengtu and just west of the 
West China Union University campus; and (4) 
a group of 65 Chinese college students in 
Chengtu, some of whom were refugee students 
at the time but many of whom came from 
families that were upper-class before the Sino- 
Japanese War. The field work was carried out 
in the years 1940-1944. The schedule used re- 
quired on the average ten hours’ interviewing 


1 Burgess, Ernest W., and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Pre- 
dicting Success or Failure im Marriage, Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1939. 
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for each family over a period of ten weeks. The 
interviewing was done by Chinese women, col- 
lege graduates, on a friendly-visiting basis with- 
out the families’ knowing they were being in- 
vestigated. The college students filled in the 
schedules for their own parental families. The 
schedule included 26 factors.? 


DETERMINATION OF SUCCESS CRITERION 


Three success criteria were found applicable 
to cases taken as they come in a community. 
These were (a) Children Surviving, (b) Mar- 
riage Adjustment, and (c) Unity of the whole 
family. 

a. Children Surviving was computed by 
dividing the sum of the ages of all living child- 
ren by the number of years the head and wife 
had been married. 

b. Marriage Adjustment was measured by a 
score built up by the Burgess and Cottrell sys- 
tem of including items which showed a signifi- 
cantly higher percentage of cases in the 
“Happy” and “Very Happy” ratings by the 
husband and wife. This included (1) Degree 
husband and wife engage in outside interests 
together; (2) Agreement on sixteen items; (3) 
Frequency regret marriage; (4) Ranking of 
happiness in marriage by husband and wife; 
and (5) Number of items enjoy in their mar- 
riage. 

c. Unity of the whole family was measured 
by a scoring system in which items were vali- 
dated by relation to marriage adjustment de- 
scribed above. These were items indicating the 
following attitudes amongst members of the 
small family and relatives living with it: (1) 
Common objective, (2) Co-operation, (3) Rec- 
iprocity, (4) Co-ordination of roles, and (5) 


2Smythe, Lewis S. C., ‘“‘A Comprehensive Schedule for 
the Study of the Chinese Family,’’ Namking Journal, The 
University of Chengtu, Sezechuen, China, 1938, 1-2, 197- 
256. The sources of questions are given in that article. Per- 
Mission to use these questions was secured from the author, 
publisher. 
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Consensus of emotional attitudes. The sixth 
item in E, T. Krueger's analysis of family unity, 
“participation,” was dropped because it over- 
lapped with Socio-economic Status. 

These three items in the success battery were 
weighted so that their standard deviations were 
proportionate to the root-mean-square of their 
intercorrelations. The average intercorrelations 
were: Children Surviving .34, Marriage Adjust- 
ment .51, Family Unity .38.4 But this scoring 
‘showed a correlation of .97 with a score based 
on equal weighting. Consequently, the total 
Success Score used was the average of the three 
Standard (Z) Scores, which standardizes the 
means to 50 and standard deviations to 10.° 

Since none of the average intercorrelations is 
high and each item in the success battery has 
a meaning in its own right, this analysis has in- 
cluded all three sub-items as well as the total’ 
success score. 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


The following analytical variables were found 
useful: (1) Socio-economic Status, (2) Family 
Composition, (3) Premarital Prediction Score, 
(4) Personality of Husband and Wife, (5) 
Adaptability, (6) Religion Score, (7) Westerni- 
zation, (8) Morality of Husband and Wife, 
and (9) Relation with Large Family. 

A scoring system was developed for each of 
the nine independent variables by item valida- 
tion, excepting Family Composition* . 


* Krueger, E. T., ‘‘A Study of Marriage Incompatibility,’’ 
Family, 1X, 53-60. Quoted in Willard Waller and Reuben 
Hill, The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation, Dryden Press, 
New York, 1951, pages 299-300. 

“Since a correlation of .18 or higher for 200 or more 
cases represents a probability value of .01, the odds are bet- 
ter than 99 to 1 that all these relationships are statistically, 
highly significant. See: Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psy- 
chology and Education, Longmans, Green, New York, 1947, 
third edition, pp. 426-428, for table showing ‘‘Coefficients of 
Correlation Significant at the 5 percent Level and at the 1 
percent Level’’ for all coefficients in this article. 

5 Ibid, 156. 

® Scoring was also developed for Contingency items simi- 
lar to that by Burgess and Cottrell and a scoring of Family 
Hygiene adapted from S. C. Dodd’s scale. But later much 
of the material in the Contingency Score was used in the 
new scale for Relation with Large Family. Family Hygiene 
proved to have a very close relation to Socio-economic Status 
and Westernization and it was the best explanation of Chil- 
dren Surviving. It was dropped in this analysis because the 
data were lacking on too many cases. A separate analysis 
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The content of the independent variables can 
be listed briefly here. 

(1) The Socio-economic Status measure was 
built up by the technique developed by W. 
Lloyd Warner.’ The “Original Index of Social 
Characteristics” included (a) Amount of in- 
come, (b) Rent, (c) Housing, (d) Property, 
(e) Cultural objects, (f) Occupation, (g) 
Adult menu, and (h) Cultural abilities and 
interests. The “Weighted Index of Social 
Characteristics” included Occupation, weighted 
3; Cultural objects, 2; and Amount of income, 
1. In this presentation we have used the 
“Original Index” because the data were avail- 
able for more cases, and they showed higher 
correlation with family success. 

(2) Family Composition classifications de- 
veloped by Mildred Parten,® Olga Lang,® and 
Smythe’? were tried but only two showed even 
a low degree of correlation with the success 
items. Olga Lang’s division into Conjugal, 
Stem, and Joint families was used in scoring Re- 
lation with Large Family. Smythe’s classifica- 
tion according to descendants living in the 
family: a. No Children, b. Children but no 
married sons, c. Married sons but no grand- 
children and d. Married sons with grandchild- 
ren, was used for this Family Composition fac- 
tor. 





will be run for cases including Family Hygiene data. Scoring 
for measuring Personality of Children, Parent-child Relations, 
Child-child Relations, and Child-friend Relations were de- 
veloped and will be used in a later analysis because it will 
include only families that have or have had children. (The 
Family Hygiene scale was to have been published in the 
Nanking Journal, Nanking, China, See: S. C. Dodd, A Con- 
trolled Experiment on Rural Hygiene in Syria, American Uni- 
versity, Beirut, Syria, 1934.) 

™ Described in a paper read before the Chinese National 
Sociological Conference, Nanking, China, in October, 1947. 
The analysis was carried out in Chicago in consultation with 
Professor W. Lloyd Warner in 1945. See: W. Lloyd War- 
ner, Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth Eels, Social Class in 
America; A Manual of Procedure, Science Research Associ- 
ates, Chicago, 1949, for method used. 

8 Parten, Mildred, ‘‘A Statistical Analysis of the Mod- 
ern Family,’’ Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences, March 1932, 160, 29-37. 

Lang, Olga, Chinese Family and Society, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn., 1946. 

% Smythe, Lewis S. C., ‘‘The Composition of the Chinese 
Family,"’ Nanking Journal, University of Nanking, Nan- 
king, China, 1935, Vol. 5, No. 2, 371-393. The results 
were summarized in Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. 
Locke, The Family: From Institution to Companionship, 
American Book Company, New York, 1945, pages 42-43. 
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(3) The Marriage Prediction Score was 
made up of items determinable at time of mar- 
riage that were related to a significant difference 
in the Marriage Adjustment Score. These were: 
Age at first marriage, Occupation of head, Vo- 
cational plan of head, Religion, Religious con- 
servatism, Marriage arrangement as compared 
with their attitude toward that arrangement, 
Education of head and wife, Number of broth- 
ers and sisters of head and wife, Role assumed 
as a child by both, Type of community in which 
wife grew up, Contact with opposite sex by 
husband, Attitude of parents of husband to- 
ward his acquiring sex information as a child, 
and Health of wife. 

(4) The Personality of Head and Wife was 
measured by items closely related to the unity of 
the family: Personality Type, Temperament, and 
Intelligence regarding children. 

(5) Adaptability was made up of items in 
the schedule that could be used as indicators 
of the five measures developed by Robert C. 
Angell and Ruth Shonle Cavan: Non-material- 
istic philosophy, Lack of traditionalism in family 
mores, Adaptability of roles, Responsibility, and 
Previous experience in meeting crises. The 
schedule items were validated by relationship to 
the last item, previous experience in meeting 
crises. The previous crises were described in a 
brief story of the family included in the Chinese 
edition of the schedule. 

(6) Religion was scored on items showing 
close relationship to the Marriage Adjustment 
Score: General religion (e.g. Confucianism, 
etc.), Participation in religious activities 
(Chapin’s scale) ,1* Family Worship, Participa- 
tion in Ancestor Worship, and Individual’s 
tendency toward religious conservatism." 


1 Baker, H. J., and V. Traphagen, The Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Behavior-Problem Children, Macmillan, New 
York, 1935. ‘‘Personality Type,’ questions 46, 47; ‘‘In- 
telligence,"” questions 38, 39. “‘Ti ** was questions 
87-90 in Ernest W. Burgess, The Adolescent in the Family, 
D. Appleton-Century, New York, 1934, 

13 Quoted in Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, op. 
cit., pages 782-783. 

18 Chapin, F. Stuart, Experimental Designs in Sociological 
Research, Harper, New York, 1947, pages 195-197. 

%4 From J. O. Chassell, ‘‘The Experience Variables,’’ pri- 
vately published, care of University of Rochester Medical 
School, Rochester, N.Y., 1928. 
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(7) Westernization was made up of family 
practices and individual practices that showed 
close relationship both to the more obvious cus- 
toms of Westerners and to the Marriage Adjust- 
ment Score. Nineteen items proved significant. 

(8) Morality. Because of the difficulty of 
being sure that the results would be tangible, 
“Morality” was validated by both Moral stand- 
ing of the family as recorded in the schedule, 
and by Unity of the family. The following 
items proved useful: Dependability, Bad habits, 
Courage, Tolerance, Idea of work, Self-denial, 
and Opinion regarding direction of change. 

(9) Relation with the Large Family refers to 
connections with relatives of the extended 
family in which traditionally the married sons 
lived in the same household with their parents. 
This factor was validated by relation of the fol- 
lowing items with the Marriage Adjustment 
Score: Lang’s classification of family composi- 
tion (Conjugal, Stem, Joint families), Whether 
family was divided or not divided, Reason 
family divided, Quarrelling when family di- 
vided, Economic support by large family, Com- 
mon property, Decisions controlled by per- 
sons in large family, Status relation between 
Daughter-in-law and Mother-in-law, Conflicts 
between Daughter-in-law and Mother-in-law, 
Attitudes between Son-in-law and Mother-in- 
law, Attitudes between Daughter-in-law and 
Mother-in-law, and Presence of Ancestor Wor- 
ship in home. 


GROUPING OF INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Since we are dealing with nine independent 
variables and there is some association between 
them, we will group them. To discover the 
groupings in the correlation matrix, we used a 
simple graphic method which revealed two 
tetrahedrons, both with an apex at Westerniza- 
tion and with one resting on the other.* The 
other two factors, Family Composition (accord- 
ing to descendants living in family) and Rela- 
tion with Large Family, did not show a close 


® This was done by letting 10 centimeters equal a cor- 
relation of .00 and zero centimeters equal a correlation of 
1.0 and drawing lines of appropriate length till the solid 
system emerged. 
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Taste 1. Crusrers or Setecrep Factors AccorpING 
TO CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
FoR 192 Cuinesz FAMILIES 








I. Economic-Welfare Factors 





| I ale. Aa 
Personality, Headand Wife F .27 .43 .38 — 
Religious Participation yl .4g 39 
Socio-economic Status B .46 
Westernization K — 
II. Predictive Factors 
Westernization K — 
Premarital PredictionScore D .55 
Morality, Head and Wife N .43 .49 
Adaptability H .28 .28 .45 — 
Lar _— K D N H 
Ill. Family Factors 
calle, Coen yewn CS=.14 
$ Rolston with Large Family 
Levels of Signi : at .0¢ level, .14; at .o1 level, .18. 
The poi amy arnahe factor in groupe | and li wee 
B -18 -06 +16 
F - “15 +23 
J -06 
The correlations between _ in group III and y in I and Il 
ry B D F H J K N 2 
Cc 19 «w 16 -24 +10 2 +19. 4 
S +12 -14 18 16 A 8 +12 +24 


association to any of the above seven factors. 
The intercorrelations of the three resulting 
groups are shown in Table 1. 

Consequently, we have three groups of inde- 
pendent variables. I. Economic and Welfare 
Factors: B, Socio-economic Status; F. Personal- 
ity of Head and Wife; J. Religion Score; K. 
Westernization; II. Predictive Factors: D. Pre- 


marital Prediction Score; H. Adaptability, K 
Westernization, N. Morality of Head and Wife; 
III, Large Family Factors: C. Family Composi- 
tion (by descendants), S. Relation with Large 
Family. 

In the first group, Economic and Welfare Fac- 
tors, Socio-economic Status has been closely re- 
lated to Westernization because most modern, 
industrial, financial and National Government 
leaders were Western trained. This group also 
had developed the type of personality congenial 
to the Western-style family upon which the 
Marriage Adjustment Score is based. The score 
on Religion fits in because it was higher in 
urban, college, upper class and Christian 
families. However, our 25 Christian families 
are not representative of Christians in China be- 
cause 88 percent of their families had children 
in college and 62 percent were upper-class 
families. (See Table 5) 

The second group we have named “Predictive 
Factors” because all the factors in this cluster 
showed the highest correlations with Marriage 
Adjustment. (See Table 2) The multiple cor- 
relations in Table 5 show that these four items 
combined give a correlation of .68 with Total 
Success Score. However, Morality of Head 
and Wife is the center of this group because it 


Tasie 2. Famity Success Irzms CorreLATED WITH INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES FOR 192 Cxtnese FAMILIES 








vr 














Success Items 
Independent Variables Coefficient* Children Marriage Tonal Sassen 
Surviving Adjustment Unity Score 
a b c A 
I. Economic-Welfare Factors 
B. Socio-economic Status r 48 27 17 37 
F. Personality, H. & W. r -36 35 23 42 
J. Religion Score r 33 26 .07 27 
K. Westernization r 53 35 32 52 
II. Predictive Factors 
D. Premarital Prediction Score r 42 +39 41 50 
H. Adaptability r 25 37 .40 -39 
K. Westernization r 53 +35 32 52 
N. ity, H. & W. r -16 .50 61 54 
Ill. one Factors 
C. y iti n t -3t “15 26 
S. Relation with large Family r 07 28 23 +25 
+ The f° trans for the Peataon Gotticont of Comeation and the “a? (eta represent the Corelation Ratio, 
Ciel Cesc cogte Lenaes dette ean te ly include children. 
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correlates with the other three factors .43, .49, 
and .45. The only reason that we can see for 
Westernization’s appearing in both groups of 
factors is that its effect in China has been to 
raise the Socio-economic Status of many people 
and to improve the Morality of some of these 
and others. There must be some diverse effect 
in Westernization because the other three fac- 
tors in the first group show very low correla- 
tion with the Premarital Prediction Score, Moral- 
ity of Head and Wife, and Adaptability in the 
second group. 

The two factors in the third group, Large 
Family Factors, show low correlation with all 
seven of the factors included in the first two 
groups and low correlation with each other. 
The low correlation with the other seven fac- 
tors is probably due to the fact that those seven 
factors all apply to the small family, that is, hus- 
band, wife and children. The low correlation 
between the two factors in group III may be due 
to the fact that Family Composition is merely a 
question of the presence of members of descend- 
ing generations living in the family while Rela- 
tion with Large Family is mainly a matter of atti- 
tudes. Increased number of generations living 
together does not guarantee more co-operative 
attitudes ! 

Olga Lang thinks that family composition is 
closely related to socio-economic status in China. 
The families here studied did not show such a 
relationship. (See Table 3.) The distribution 
of families according to social class is the same 
for each type of family.1* Therefore, there is no 
relationship between type of family and social 
class amongst the Chinese families studied. 


RELATION OF INDEPENDENT VARIABLES TO 
Success ITEMS 


The simple correlations of these nine inde- 
pendent variables with the Children Surviving, 
Marriage Adjustment, Unity of family and 
Total Success Score are shown in Table 2. All 
of these correlations are statistically highly sig- 

%8 Social class was determined by the social and economic 
status ratings as given by the investigator, occupation, 
source of income and amount of income. Occupations were 
put in classes according to the listing of social classes in 


China given by Olga Lang. (Op. cit. pages 68-71, 81-101. 
Relation with family composition, pages 134-146.) 
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Taste 3. Soctat Cass AND FAmity CompPosiTION 
FOR 192 Cuinese FAMILIES 

















Type of Family 
Social Class Total 
Conjugal Stem Joint 
Upper-upper 8 6 2 16 
Lower-upper 22 ” 2 31 
Upper-middle 26 20 10 56 
Lower-middle 33 19 10 62 
Upper-lower 9 3 I 13 
Lower-lower 4 2 ~- 6 
Total families 102 57 25 184* 





* Social class not determined for 8 families. 
nificant excepting Religion and Family Compo- 
sition with Unity, and Morality with Children 
Surviving. 

The independent variables most closely re- 
lated to Children Surviving are Westernization, 
.53; Socio-economic Status, .48; and Premarital 
Prediction Score, .42. In our previous analysis 
of 132 families, Family Hygiene correlated .52 
with Children Surviving.?® 

When Socio-economic Status is held constant 
by partial correlation in Table 4, Westernization 
still shows .40 correlation with Children Surviv- 
ing. The Premarital Prediction score shows .39 
and Adaptability, .25. When Westernization is 
held constant, Socio-economic Status still shows 
.31 correlation with Children Surviving and Per- 
sonality of Head and Wife, .27. But when 
Socio-economic Status and Westernization are 
held constant, the correlation of Children Sur- 
viving with the Premarital Prediction Score 
drops to .22 which is not quite significant at 
.01 level. This agrees with the multiple correla- 
tion results shown in Table 5, where the correla- 
tion of Children Surviving with Westernization 
and Socio-economic Status combined is .59 and 
is only raised to .62 by the addition of the Pre- 
marital Prediction Score. The addition of 
Morality, Adaptability, and Personality of Head 
and Wife only brings the multiple correlation to 
.66. 

The factors most closely associated with Mar- 
riage Adjustment ate Morality of Head and 
Wife, .50; Premarital Prediction Score, .39; 


36 ‘Factors Associated with Success of Chinese Families 
as Families,’’ Paper read at the Royal Asiatic Society, North 
China Branch, in Shanghai, December 8th, 1949, to be pub- 
lished in their Journal. 
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Taste 4. Famity Success Irems CorrecaTep with INpePeNpENT Vanrtasies Hotpinc Socio-Economic Srarus 


oR WESTERNIZATION CONSTANT, SIGNIFICANT PARTIAL CORRELATIONS FOR 192 CHINESE FAMILIES 








Factors held constant 











= Independent Variabl ii 
juccess ndependent Variables ' 
Items Socio-economic Status Westernization * se eet 
a. Children Surviving 
K. Westernization -40 
D. Premarital Prediction Score -39 18 22 
H. Adaptability 25 (. 12) 16 
J. Religion Score -20 (.13) (.08) 
F. Personality, H. & W .19 27 17 
B. io-economic Status 238 
b. Marriage Adjustment 
N. Morality, H. & W. -48 41 42 
H. Adaptability 37 -30 32 
D. Premarital Prediction Score 36 25 27 
C. Family Composition 27 .26 25 
F. Personality, H. & W. 27 .28 26 
K. Westernization .26 
S. Relation with large Family 25 .26 25 
J. Religion Score .18 (.13) (.11) 
c. Family Uni 
N. Morality, H. & W. -60 55 55 
H. Adaptability -40 34 34 
D. Premarital Prediction Score +39 .30 -30 
K. Westernization *,28 
S. Relation with Large Family .21 .20 .20 
F. Personality, H. & W. .18 (.16) (. 16) 
A. Family Success Score 
N. Morality .52 41 42 
D. Premarital Prediction Score -47 .30 .32 
K. Westernization 42 
H. Adaptability . 40 .30 .32 
F. Personality, H. & W. «gt 34 30 
S. Relation Large Family .22 .22 .20 
C. Family Composition 21 -19 .18 
B. Socio-economic Status 17 
Levels of Significance* (by columns): at .og level 17 “17 20 
-o1 level 31 21 233 


at 
Correlations in table that fall below .o5 level of significance are in parenthesis. 


® Garrett, op. cit., pp. 426-428, 


Adaptability, .37; Westernization, .35; and 
Personality of Husband and Wife, .35. (Table 
2) All of these, excepting Personality of Hus- 
band and Wife, are in our second group, Pre- 
dictive Factors. The fact that Morality of Head 
(i.e. husband) and Wife shows a considerably 
higher correlation with Marriage Adjustment 
than the other factors listed is an unexpected re- 
sult. Morality of Head and Wife is the dark 
horse of this analysis just as Family Hygiene was 
that in the study of 132 families. We look for- 
ward to the time when we can run these two 
horses in the same analysis and see which wins! 

When Socio-economic Status and Westerniza- 
tion are both held constant the correlations of 
all the above factors with Marriage Adjustment 
remain well above the .01 level of significance, 
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with Morality leading at .42. Of course 
Westernization itself drops out. Family 
Composition and Relation with Large Family 
also stand up in this partialling process. (See 
Table 4). 

Turning to the multiple correlations in Table 
5, we find that Marriage Adjustment correlates 
58 with Morality, Family Composition and 
Personality of Head and Wife combined. This 
coefficient rises to .60 when Adaptability is 
added and to .61 with the addition of Premari- 
tal Prediction Score. In other words, for ex- 
plaining Marriage Adjustment the factor, 
Westernization, in our predictive group drops 
out and is replaced by Family Composition and 
Adaptability. 

Because of the comparatively low correlation 
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Tasiz 5. Comsnep Errect or INDEPENDENT VARIABLES ON FAMILY 
Success ror 192 Cuivese FAMILIES 


(Multiple Correlations*) 











BIISAISE 


C. Family Composition (by descendants) 
D. Premarital Prediction Score 

F. Personality, H. & W. 

H. Adaptability 

K. Westernization 

N. Morality, H. & W. 

§. Relation Large Family 


a. Children Surviving 
aK 53 


a.KB -59 
a.KBD -62 
a.KBDN -63 
a.KBDNH 65 
a.KBDNHF -66 





Levels of Significance} 





Number of Multiple R for 
Variables 200 plus cases 

05 -O1 

2 138 181 

3 -172 212 

4 - 196 234 

5 215 253 

6 231 -269 

Y 246 283 

9 271 -307 





* By the Wherry-Doolittle Test Selection Method (Garrett, op. cit., Ch. XIV.) 


t Garrett, op. cit., p. 428. 


of Family Composition with the various Family 
Success items, a breakdown was made in Table 
6 with Olga Lang’s classification, to show its 
relation to Marriage Adjustment. After the 
generation of protest by educated young Chinese 
against living with relatives after marriage, it is 
surprising to find that the Joint family with 
collateral relatives of Head living in it shows 
the highest percent with “Good” Marriage 
Adjustment.?” 

The Religion Score showed a low relationship 
with Marriage Adjustment, .26, which fell to 
.18 when Socio-economic Status was held con- 
stant. The religious affiliation of the head of 
the family in Table 7 showed that Christian 
families stood high in average Marriage Adjust- 
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ment score, but they were led by three Mo- 
hammedan families and closely followed by 
families claiming to have no religion. But the 
fact that these three ‘“‘religious” groups had a 
high percentage of homes of college students 
and upper-class families would indicate that 
education and social class also affected the Mar- 
riage Adjustment. On the contrary, the Taoist 
families ranked above average in Marriage 
Adjustment but very low in percentage of 
families either with children in college or that 
were upper class. 

Morality of Head and Wife again leads in the 
explanation of Family Unity, with a coefficient 
of .61. This may include some halo effect, al- 
though of the seven items included in the 
Morality scale only Tolerance and Self-denial 
might be construed to overlap the attitudes in- 
volved in the Unity scale. However, Morality 
was validated by the relation of items to Family 
Unity. When one sees the bad effect on family 
relations of individuals in China who would 
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Taste 6. Famiy Composition AND Marriace ApjusTMENT POR 192 Cxiness FAMIies 








Marriage Adjustment* 





Poor Fair 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 


Total Per Cent Total Families 


Good 
(Per Cent) 





28.0 
28.4 
32.8 


40.0 
45-9 
46.5 


32.0 


25.7 
20.7 





All Families 29.7 45-3 


25.0 





* Subdivisions of scores run 1.9-4.99, 5.0-6.99, 7.0-9.4. 


show a low rating on our Morality scale, the 
relation it shows with Family Unity is under- 
standable. The other factors closely related to 
Family Unity are the Premarital Prediction 
Score, .41 and Adaptability, .40. (See Table 2) 

When Socio-economic Status and Westerniza- 
tion are both held constant, the correlations re- 
main highly significant: with Morality, .55; 


with Premarital Prediction Score, .30; and with - 


Adaptability, .34. (See Table 4) When mul- 
tiple correlation adds the effect of Adaptability 
to Morality, it raises the coefficient only from 
.61 to .62. The addition of the Premarital Pre- 
diction Score does not raise it above .62; in 
fact, it reduces it by .002. Consequently, 
Morality of Head and Wife could stand alone in 
explaining 37 percent of the variation of Family 
Unity in these Chinese families. (See Table 5) 

The total Success Score shows the closest rela- 
tion to Morality, .54; Westernization, .52; Pre- 
marital Prediction Score, .50; Personality of 
Head and Wife, .42; and Adaptability, .39. 
(See Table 2) In a multiple correlation the 


addition of Westernization and Personality of 
Head and Wife raises the coefficient of correla- 
tion with Morality to .67; the Premarital Pre- 
diction Score to .68; and Adaptability to .69. 
(See Table 5) These five factors, therefore, ex- 
plain 48 percent of the variation of Family Suc- 
cess. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Of the factors considered, Westernization and 
Socio-economic Status are the most effective in ex- 
plaining the survival rate of children in these Chinese 
families. They explained 35 percent of the varia- 
tion. Morality of Head and Wife, Family Composi- 
tion based on descendants living in family, and Per- 
sonality of Head and Wife were most effective in 
explaining Marriage Adjustment. Together these 
three factors explained 34 percent of the variation. 
Moxality of Head and Wife by itself explains 37 per- 
cent of variation of Family Unity. As we have just 
seen, 48 percent of the variation in the Family Suc- 
cess score is explained by Morality, Westernization, 
Personality, Premarital factors and Adaptability. The 
addition of Socio-economic Status, Family Composi- 
tion and Relation with Large Family, taken separately 
or jointly, only raise the multiple correlation coefhi- 


Taste 7. AveRAGE Maraiacs ApjustMenT Scores BY REticion or Heap 
FOR 192 Cuinese FAMILIES 








Religion of Head Families 


Per Cent of Families 


Homes of 
College Students 


Average Marriage 
Adjustment Scores 





In Upper Class 





3 
25 
30 
19 
22 
61 
1§ 

2 
15 


100 100 
88 62 
53 41 

5 5 
41 23 
15 9 

7 20 

. 50 fo] 
20 29 
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cient to .70, the theoretical maximum suggested by 
Burgess and Cottrell.* A repeat study attempting to 
use all of these factors as predictive variables would 
probably mot secure such a high degree of correlation 
with family success. 

We recognize that among the above factors. only 
the Premarital Prediction Score is composed of con- 
ditions that could be known before marriage and 
therefore be used for prediction purposes. The other 
factors found associated significantly with Family 
Success would have to be treated as contingency fac- 
tors. That is, one could say that, granted a high 
Premarital Prediction Score, a Chinese couple could 
expect a successful family life if they continued to 
be of high moral character; were modernized (better 


18 Op. cit., page 329. 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is to report a study 
of the relation between the dominant, equali- 
tarian and submissive roles of parents on the 
one hand, and the parent-child conflict-attach- 
ment relationship on the other. The hypothesis 
is that the authoritarian parent is positively re- 
lated to the development of hostility between 
parent and child. Instead of using the Freud- 
ians’ Oedipus theory which assumes the opera- 
tion of sexual attraction as basic to the rela- 
tionship of the child to its parent of the opposite 
sex, and a hostile relationship to its parent of the 
same sex; the hypothesis of the present study 
is based upon the theory that the kind of role a 
parent plays in the family will be reflected in the 
parent-child relationship. 

The sample of this study consists of 569 
men and 563 women who filled out schedules 
where questions concerning childhood relation- 
ships with one’s father and mother were asked, 
and where information concerning the parents’ 
personalities was also available. 


1 The data of this report are taken from a larger study, 
originally used for studying engagement and marriage. The 
subjects were mostly urban, college-educated and from 
middle-class families. All of them were whites. For de- 
tailed information, see E. W. Burgess and Paul Wallin: 
Engagement and Marriage (to be published by J. B. Lippincott 
Co., New York). 
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meaning now than ‘Westernized’); were intelligent 
persons with well-balanced personalities and moder- 
ately ambitious temperament; and were nonmaterial- 
istic (i.e., non-hedonistic) in their philosophy of 
life, not too traditionalistic in regard to family mores, 
adaptable in roles each should play in the marriage, 
responsible persons, and capable of meeting crises as 
they arose. Just as Burgess and Cottrell found that 
Socio-economic Status would have little separate effect 
On marriage adjustment,” so our results show that 
Socio-economic Status, Family Composition and Rela- 
tion with Large Family are less important in success 
of Chinese families as families than the five factors 
listed above. 







19 Op. cit., pages 324-325. 





The chief instrument devised to measure the 
relative dominant, equalitarian and submissive 
roles of parents is an index consisting of four 
personality items. These four personality items 
are: angers easily, stubborn, aggressive and 
dominating. Whenever any one of these four 
personality traits of a parent was checked “very 
much so,” four score points were assigned. If 
“considerably” was checked, then three points 
were given. If “somewhat” was checked, two 
points were assigned. And if “a little’ was 


~ checked, one point was assigned. No point 


was given when “not at all” was checked. The 
answers on the schedules concerning the per- 
sonalities of the parents of the 569 men and 563 
women were then scored according to this in- 
dex. Adding all the points which a parent re- 
ceives on each of the four items gives his dom- 
inant-submissive score. The dominant-equali- 
tarian-submissive role of one’s parents? is ob- 
tained, then, by comparing the dominant- 
equalitarian-submissive score of the father and 


that of the mother: 


2 Of the 569 couples of males’ parents, 40.8 percent were 
in the father-more-dominant group; 36.4 percent were in the 
equally-dominant group; and 22.8 percent were in the 
mother-more-dominant group. Of the 563 couples of fe- 
males’ parents, 38.0 percent were in the father-more-domi- 
Mant group; 36.2 percent were in the equally-dominant 
group and 25.8 percent were in the mother-more-dominant 


group. 
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1. Equally-dominant Role—Parents with a 
difference of only 0 to 2 points inclusive be- 
tween father and mother. 

2. Father-more-dominant Role—Parents with 
fathers receiving 3 or more points more than the 
respective mothers. 

3. Mother-more-dominant Role—Those cases 
with mothers receiving 3 or more points more 
than the respective fathers. 

The numbers and percentages of parent- 
child conflict-attachment relationships of males 
and females are shown in the following table. 


differences of the percentages in this table are 
so small, they are not considered significant. 


PARENTAL ROLE AND FATHER-SON 
RELATIONSHIP 


An examination of Table 2 shows that there 
are much higher percentages of conflict and 
much lower percentages of the “absence of 
conflict, but presence of attachment’’ relation- 
ship between fathers and sons in the father- 
more-dominant families than in the equally 
dominant or in the mother-more-dominant 


Taste 1. ComPARIsON Between MALEzs AND FemAtes or THEIR CHILDHOOD ConrticT- 
ATTACHMENT RELATIONSHIP TO Own PARENTS 








Absence of Conflict, 


Parent-Child Prese.** c. - ttachment 


Absence of Both Conflict 


Presence of Conflict and Attachment 





Relationship 
No. 


No. % No. % 





Male: 
with father 
with mother 409 
Female: 
with father 398 
with mother 392 


367 


139 47 
136 , 18 


128 , 28 
151 Z 10 





The data in Table 1 indicate that the males 
reported a slightly higher proportion of “‘ab- 
sence of conflict, presence of attachment’’ to 
their mothers than to their fathers. The females 
reported a nearly equal proportion of such 
relationship to both parents. On the other 
hand, while the males reported almost the same 
proportion of “presence of conflict” with both 
father and mothers, the females reported a 
slightly higher percentage of such relationship 
with their mothers than with their fathers. 
It is interesting to note that both males and 
females reported a higher percentage of “ab- 
sence of both conflict with and attachment to” 
their fathers than to their mothers. Since the 


families. In other words, a decided rise in the 
percentages of father-son conflict relationship 
and a decided decline in the percentages of 
their “absence of conflict, presence of attach- 
ment” rel:tionship are found to correspond to 
the rise of father’s authority. 


PARENTAL ROLE AND MOTHER-SON 
RELATIONSHIP 


It is interesting to find in Table 3 that similar 
to the father-son relationship, there is also a 
decided rise in the percentages of the mother- 
son conflict relationship corresponding to the 
rise of mother’s authority, and also a decided 
decline in the percentages of their “absence of 


TAsBLeE 2. Rore or PARENTS AND FATHER-SON RELATIONSHIP 








FaATHER-SON RELATIONSHIP 


Absence of Conflict, 
Presence of Attachment 


Presence of Conflict 


Absence of Both Con- 
flict and Attachment Number of 


Cases 





Role of Parents 


% 


CR % CR 





Father more dominant 
'y dominant 
other more dominant 
Total 


36.3* 
18.2 
16.5 


—4.3 
—4.3 
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Tanz 3. Rove or Parents AND Moruer-Son RELATIONSHIP 
















Moruer-Son RELATIONSHIP 
Absence of Conflict, Pr of Conflict Absence of Both Con- 



















Presence of Attachment flict and A:«achment Number or 
Role of Parents Cases 
% CR % CR % CR 
Father more dominant 81.6 +5.5 15.3 —6.1 3.1 228 
Equally dominant 74.8 +4.0 20.4 —4.9 4.8 206 
Mother more dominant 53.5* 45.7" 8 129 
Total 563 













* The starred figures in this and the following tables are taken as the points of origin for determining the critical ratio 
(CR) of the difference between the percentages. A CR of 2.0 will be taken as statistically significant in this study. 










conflict, but presence of attachment” relation- in the father-more-dominant families than in 
ship corresponding to the rise of mother’s the equally dominant or mother-more-dominant 
authority. families. 










PARENTAL ROLE AND FATHER-DAUGHTER PARENTAL ROLE AND MOTHER-DAUGHTER 
RELATIONSHIP RELATIONSHIP 





What is true of the relation between parental A similar pattern is also found in the relation 
role and father-son or mother-son relationship between parental role and mother-daughter 
also holds true for the relation between parental _ relationship. An observation of Table 5 shows 
role and father-daughter relationship. The data that there is also a decided rise in the percent- 
in Table 4 indicate that when fathers were ages of mother-daughter conflict relationship 
more dominant than mothers, a much higher corresponding to the rise of mother’s authority, 








Taste 4. Rove or PARENTS AND FATHER-DAUGHTER RELATIONSHIP 
















FATHER-DAUGHTER RELATIONSHIP 


Absence of Conflict , Absence of Both Con- 
Presence of Attachment Presence of Conflict flict and Attachment Number ot 


% CR % CR % CR 






Role of Paents 



















Father more dominant 58.0* 38.2* 3.8 212 
Equally dominant 81.4 +5.3 14.6 —5.6 4.0 199 
Mother more dominant 79.0 +4.4 12.6 —6.0 8.4 143 






Total 554 











percentage of conflict was found between and a decided decline in the percentages of 
fathers and daughters than when fathers and__ their “absence of conflict, but presence of attach- 
mothers were equally dominant or than when ment” relationship corresponding to the rise of 
mothers were more dominant. On the other mother’s authority in the family. 

hand, a much lower percentage of “absence of 
conflict, but presence of attachment” relation- 
ship between fathers and daughters is found The presentation of the findings in the fore- 








CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 






Taste 5. Rore or Parents AND Moruer-DaucuTer RELATIONSHIP 
















Moruer-DaucuTer RELATIONSHIP 


Absence of Conflict, ‘ Absence of Both Con- 
Presence of Attachment Presence of Conflict flict and Attachment Number or 






















% CR % CR % CR 
Father more dominant 81.8 +6.4 15.8 —6.9 2.4 209 
Equally dominant — 714.6 +4.9 23.9 4.9 1.5 201 
Mother more dominant 49.6" 49.0* 1.4 143 
Total 553 
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going sections tends to indicate a consistent 
pattern. The data show that a much higher 
percentage of parents who are more dominant 
than their spouses is reported to have conflict 
relationships with their children than those who 
take equalitariat. or submissive roles. The 
reverse is true of the cases where there are 
absence of conflict, but presence of attachment 
relationships between parents and children. 

This tendency is found in any type of parent- 
child combination, i. e. in either father-son, or 
mother-son or father-daughter or mother- 
daughter relationship. In other words, parental 
authority is positively associated with conflict 
relationship and negatively associated with ab- 
sence of conflict, but presence of attachment 
relationship between parent and child; irrespec- 
tive of the sex of the parent or the child. As 


Robert F. Winch pointed out in his study that ~ 


the Oedipus complex by itself is an insufficient 
hypothesis to account for variation in court- 
ship progress,® so, too, the results of the present 
quantitative investigation of the parent-child 
conflict-attachment relationship fail to support 
the Freudian Oedipus theory. The findings of 
this study suggest that at least other factors, such 
as parental authority, are operative in accounting 
for the conflict-attachment relationship between 
parent and child. 

It is generally held that the personality of a 
child is developed chiefly by interaction with his 
parents (and siblings and other members in the 
family and community). In the family, ‘it is 
the interplay of personalities between parents 
and child that is important in accounting for the 
behavior pattern and psychogenic personality of 
the child. Therefore, the personality structure, 
the behavior pattern and the roles the parents 
play in the family should have a tremendous 
effect upon the child’s personality development 
and his relationship with other people, particu- 
larly his relationship with his parents. 

Not only the personality structure, the be- 
havior pattern or the roles of the parents, but 
also the reaction of the child towards his parents, 

* Robert F, Winch; Further Data and Observations on 
the Oedipus Hypothesis: The Consequence of an Inadequate 


Hypothesis, American Sociological Review, Vol. 16, No. 6 
(Dec. 1951), 784-795. 
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which in part reflects the social expectation of 
a particular culture, plays an important role in 
the development of the parent-child conflict- 
attachment relationship. Take, for instance, 
the traditional expectation in Chinese culture 
which demands a high degree of submission to 
parental authority. If a child happens to be 
brought up in such a culture, most likely he 
would take the submission to parental authority 
for granted. In his relationship with his par- 
ents, a much lesser degree or even absence of 
rebellious or conflict reaction would be expected. 
On the other hand, the social expectation of 
American culture, in comparison with that of the 
traditional Chinese culture, demands minimum 
authority in personal relationships, particularly 
family relationships. A growing child has 
been continuously impressed by this attitude 
toward authority and by the unfavorable attitude 
towards the persons who try to exercise it.5 
Therefore, when a parent inclines toward 
dominating, or authoritative, behavior the child 
is inclined to resist such dominance. The in- 
teraction between parent and child in such a 
context of authority and rebellion against au- 
thority would result in a conflict relationship 
between them. On the other hand, the less 
dominant parent who exercises less authority is 
less susceptible to a conflict relationship and 
thus enjoys more of an attachment relationship 
with the child. 

4 According to the writer’s observations on the parental 
disciplinary measures in a group of Chinese as well as a 
group of American families, the parents of both groups be- 
ing students or faculty members in the University campuses at 
Chicago, quite a sharp difference is found. The Chinese 
friends are apt to be critical of the Chinese parents who 
allow much freedom to their children and they shower ap- 
proval and praise on the children who are comparatively 
obedient and non-aggressive and who conform to the adult 
standard. On the other hand, the writer notices that the 
children in the American families are much more aggressive, 
are given much more freedom and sometimes even at the 
risk of possible physical danger to the children, and yet 
many Americans claim that the American parents are not 
permissive. 

5 The other parent, or sometimes even the dominant par- 
ent, or siblings or relatives or neighbors, or playmates or 
other members in the community serve as the agents for 
transmitting this social expectation. 

® Erich Fromm has emphasized rebellion against authority 
instead of the Freudian sex impulse in Oedipus complex as 
basic to the hostility between parent and child—See Escape 
From Freedom, Farrar & Rinehart, 1941 and also ‘“‘Individual 


and Social Origins of Neurosis’’ American Sociological Re- 
view, 9 (August, 1944), 380-384, 
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Economic Factors in Marital Adjustment’ 


ROBERT C. WILLIAMSON 
Department of Psychology, Los Angeles City College 


Economic factors have never received sufhi- 
cient attention in the studies of marital adjust- 
ment. Furthermore the research that has been 
directed to the problem has brought forth not 
altogether clear results. One reason for this 
situation has been that there is a very complex 
relationship between such factors as income and 
security, and the psychological process of adjust- 
ment. Another problem is the lack of repre- 
sentativeness of the samples in most previous 
studies which have concentrated on members of 
the upper middle class or at least have had upper 
educational groups represented. Consequently 
most of the surveys have found relatively little 
significance in the economic factors in marital 
adjustment. However, what is unique about 


the present research is that it has undertaken a 
more complete study of the economic factors 
than previous studies. 

In projecting the present study the following 


factors were assumed to have a positive relation- 
ship to marital adjustment: (1) social status, 
as indicated by location and type of residence, 
level of education, and occupation; (2) eco- 
nomic security, as shown by such indices as 
savings, regularity of employment, and lack of 
debts; (3) effective economic management, as 
shown by budgeting and efficient management 
of the home. These would operate as guiding 
hypotheses, and, of course, be subject to critical 
evaluation. 

In order to make an adequate test of the 
hypotheses, it was decided that a comprehen- 
sive population ought to be included. An 
attempt was made to include the lower levels of 
society. For one thing, the interviews were in 
the home, thereby attempting to secure a repre- 
sentative population. In the choice of the 
sample itself an adaptation was made of the 
1940 census data of the Los Angeles area as 

1 This article summarizes certain of the findings in the 
author’s unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, ‘‘Socio-economic 


Factors and Marital Adjustment in an Urban Setting,’’ Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1951. 
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The 


two 


presented by Shevky and Williams.? 
Shevky-Williams formulation involves 
principal variables: social rank and urbaniza- 
tion; and from this framework three areas were 
selected: a lower class, a lower middle class, 
and an upper middle class area. Together the 
210 couples represented a cross section of the 
Los Angeles white population. 

The approach was made by two interviewers 
going to the home, which was selected on a 
random basis.* The husband and wife were 
interviewed separately with a questionnaire that 
contained personal background, social, and 
economic items, as well as a marital adjustment 
test. The latter was adapted from the Burgess- 
Cottrell and Locke tests.* 

On the scores secured in the adjustment test, 
the sample was divided into two groups, the 
happily and unhappily married. The happy 
or high group was composed of 86 men and 85 
women ; the unhappy or low group of 66 men 
and 62 women. There was, in addition, an in- 
termediate group that could be considered 
neither happy nor unhappy. After selection of 
the high and low groups, analysis was made of 
the responses to the various socio-economic items 
on the questionnaire. The critical ratio tech- 
nique was employed as a test of significance. 


STATUS FACTORS 


Perhaps the most important group of eco- 


2Shevky, Eshref and Williams, Marilyn, The Social 
Areas of Los Angeles, University of California Press, 
Berkeley, California, 1949. 

3 Some 300 homes were approached, from which inter- 
views with 210 couples were obtained, the refusal rate being 
approximately 30 percent. The reasons given for refusal were 
mainly: indifference, ‘‘too busy,’’ entertaining, television, 
concern that the interviews were a sales campaign—or the 
Kinsey report! Undoubtedly these refusals affected the rep- 
resentativeness of the sample, but probably not significantly. 
Most studies involving interviews in the home have had re- 
fusal rates in excess of 30 percent. , 

4 Burgess, Ernest W. and Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr., Pre- 
dicting Success or Failure in Marriage, pp. 58-68, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1939 and Locke, Harvey J., Predict- 
ing Adjustment in Marriage: A Comparison of a Divorced 
and a Happily Married Group, pp. 45-52, Holt, New York, 
1951. 
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nomic questions that proved to be significant 
referred to status. Occupational roles were one 
area of investigation. For the husbands’ occu- 
pation held at the time of marriage, those who 
had higher occupations (i.e., combining white- 
collar, professional, and executive) made higher 
adjustment scores ‘han did those engaged in un- 
skilled, semi-skilled, and skilled labor.5 The 
same general pattern held for the wife’s former 
occupation. As for “present” occupations, the 
happy group included a significantly large per- 
cent of white-collar and higher occupations.’ 

Amount of income. This factor seemed to 
be associated with marital success, although the 
results were not conclusive. Lower incomes 
(less than $436 per month) prevailed among the 
unhappy group. Conversely, higher incomes 
were: found among happy husbands and wives. 
Although the differences did not reach a high 
level of significance, they were impressive com- 
pared to other studies, in which almost no 
relationship was found between income and 
marital happiness.® It would be, of course, 
impossible to tell how much of the relationship 
here is due to status rather than security, as well 
as to other factors that may be involved. 

Residential area. It has already been pointed 
out that the sample was divided into three resi- 
dential or social areas: low, medium and high. 
Both the men and women in the low area were 
maritally less happy than those of the other 
areas, although this was not as clearcut with 
the women as with the men.!° In the medium 
area, or the lower-middle class, the results for 
the husbands were insignificant, but the larger 

5 Since the entire schedule was administered to both the 
husband and wife, the responses of each were tested by the 
critical ratio method. The percentage for the happy groups 
will be given here before that of the unhappy group. For 
the above item, the husbands’ responses, the percentages were 
77.1 and 59.3, the critical ratio being 2.4. The percentages 
of the wives’ responses were 62.0 and 35.1, CR 3.1. 

® Percentages for men: 73.4 and 50.3, CR 3.0. Women: 
81.9 and 59.2, CR 2.8. 

™ Men: 65.1 and 52.3, CR 1.6. Women: 68.3 and 48.4, 
CR 2.3. 

® Men: 57.3, and 70.8, CR —1.7. Women: 61.2 and 75.4, 
CR —1.7. The minus sign refers to the negative relation 
between low level of income and marital happiness. 

® Terman, Lewis M., Psychological Factors in Marital 
Happiness, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1938, pp. 169-71; Bur- 
gess and Cottrell, op. cit., pp. 266-67. 


% Percentages for men: 25.3 and 38.8, CR 
Women: 24.7 and 32.8, CR —1.8. 


—3.0. 
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proportion of the wives were unhappy."! Most 
significant of all were the results for the high 
social area, or what might be identified as the 
upper-middle class. In this case both spouses 
were more than twice as likely to have high than 
low adjustment scores.12 This only re-empha- 
sizes the association between social status and 
marital happiness. The question arises as to 
why there were more unhappy husbands in the 
low area and unhappy wives in the medium 
area, It may be that men are more conscious 
of economic frustration than are women, Or 
the difference may be attributed to chance. 

Residential mobility. One variable that was 
related to macital adjustment was renting versus 
home ownership. Renting was significantly 
more frequent among the lower group.'’. If the 
sample had included an area of high urbaniza- 
tion, rather than medium urbanization, the 
pattern might have been different, since rent- 
ing is extensive among all strata in multiple 
dwelling districts. In areas of low or medium 
urbanization, renting is more frequently identi- 
fied with the lower income groups. 

Those couples who had moved two or more 
times within the last three years were desig- 
nated as “mobile.” Greatest mobility was 
found in the unhappy group, but the difference 
was not significant. 


SECURITY: ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


In view of the intricacy of the economic 
variables, it is impossible to assign to each its 


relative contribution. It is difficult to find the 
dividing line between status and security since 
one implies the other. However, certain re- 
lationships indicating security were investigated. 

One of the types of assets measured was the 
combined savings of the husband and wife. It 
was found that for both partners there was a 
higher percentage of happy marriages for those 
having a sizable amount of savings, i.e., at 
least six hundred dollars.‘ Those without any 


11 Men: 35.6 and 38.8, CR —.7. Women: 32.9 and 41.8, 
CR —2.0. 

12 Percentages for men: 39,1 and 22.4, CR 3.7. 
42.4 and 25.4, CR 3.8. 

13 Men: 27.9 and 50.0, CR —2.8. 
45.9, CR —2.3. 

14 Percentages for men: 72.4 and 49.8, CR 2.0. Women: 
75.0 and 51.3, CR 2.2. 


Women: 


Women: 27.7 and 
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savings had significantly lower adjustment 
scores. In the same way the amount of m- 
debtedness was revealing as an index to marital 
adjustment. The husbands who had no debts, 
or less than $300 of debts, were significantly 
happier than those who had $300 or more.’® 
Insurance, however, did not appear to be as 
predictive an item as some of the other assets. 
Wives protected by more than $5000 in insur- 
ance fell oftener into the well adjusted group 
than those with less protection. For the hus- 
bands, however, the difference was not sig- 
nificant.?¢ 

Unemployment of the husband proved to be 
a significant factor in marital adjustment. Fif- 
teen out of eighty-two of the happy group and 
seventeen of the sixty-three unhappy group 
stated that they had been unemployed for at 
least a month of the year previous to the tim 
of interviewing. Although this proved to « 
significant, the same question did not reach 
the acceptable level of significance with the 
wives. 

A security rating was derived for each indi- 
vidual by combining the following indices: in- 
surance, savings, debts, and type and regularity 
of employment. The rating was a three point 
scale: high, medium, and low. The highest 
proportion of happy husbands and a still higher 
proportion of happy wives were among the 
highest security ratings.17 Medium security 
was likewise associated with happy marriages.1* 
Most significant, about twice as many of the 
unhappy marriages were found among the indi- 
viduals with low security ratings as compared 
with those of medium and high ratings.’® It is 
not surprising that the security rating, being a 
combination of various factors, should demon- 
strate a more marked co-variation with marital 
adjustment than did single factors. 

4 Men: 81.6 and 57.8, CR 3.3. Women: 79,2 and 54.7, 
CR 3.4. 

16 Men: 63.9 and 55.2, CR 1.0. Women: 72.6 and 53.1, 
CR 3.9. 

%t Percentages for men: 31.8 and 19.1, CR 1.7. Women: 
36.5 and 16.1, CR 2.7. 

18 Men: 47.1 and 30.9, CR 2.1. 
CR 1.2. 


1 Men: 21.2 and 50.0, CR —3.8. 
48.4, CR —4,2. 


Women: 47.1 and 25.5, 


Women: 16.5 and 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF INCOME 


It is the adequacy of income to meet the de- 
mands of life that influences marital adjustment. 
At least this hypothesis was indicated in the 
following item: 

During the past year or two do you feel that 
the total income has met the economic needs 
of the family: (1) very well ; (2) 
fairly well ; (3) not so well 
The response was of a high level of significance 
for both spouses in demonstrating further that a 
secure income promotes marital adjustment.” 
Where there was insufficient income, the major 
reasons, in order of decreasing frequency, were: 
low pay, lack of employment, and sickness. 

To what degree are the keeping of records, 
effective in economic management, reflected in 
marital adjustment? The responses revealed no 
significant difference between the happy and 
unhappy groups. The responses were fairly 
well distributed between those who kept records 
and those who did not. It may be that the 
failure to define “records” adequately may ac- 
count for the negative results.” 

One budgetary problem was excess spending, 
i.e., spending more than one was earning in any 
given month. There was a signficant difference 
favoring successful adjustment among those 
who did not have to overspend more than two 
months per year.?*_ More often than not, these 
cases were individuals who had prolonged ill- 
ness or unemployment. 

Another approach to the problem of eco- 
nomic management was the frequency with 
which money was borrowed. There was a 
significantly higher percentage of maladjust- 
ment among those who admitted having to 
borrow three or more times during the last five 
years than among those who borrowed less or 
not at all.?8 


Percentages for men: 66.2 and 83.5, CR —3.7. Women: 
87.1 and 72.1, CR —3.1. 

In this connection it was found that a critical differ- 
ence was in favor of those who had a checking account. 
Percentages for men: 76.7 and 61.9, CR 2.1. Women: 71.3 
and 57.2, CR 2.3. 

22 Men: 69.9 and 56.5, CR 1.7. Wives: 78.2 and 57.4, 
CR 2.7. 

% Men: 20.2 and 41.5, CR —4.3. Women: 29.2 and 
$4.2, CR —6.4. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Although only certain of the economic factors in- 
volved in the study have been presented in the paper, 
it is apparent that status and security factors are more 
significant than earlier studies have indicated. How- 
ever, it is not implied that a statistical significance 
means a causal relationship. The relationship that 
results, for example, between income variables and 
marital adjustment may be due to education or high 


intelligence. Or the fact that loss of income may be 
negatively related to marital happiness may be a re- 
flection of some other factor such as illness. 

The results of the study, only parts of which are 
presented in this paper, might well be compared with 
those that might be derived from other areas. The 
possibilities that other levels of urbanization or class 
differentials might offer cannot be ignored. In addi- 
tion, it would be desirable to study metropolitan com- 
munities that differ from the Los Angeles area. 


Do Religious Background Factors Have 


Predictive Value? 


GERALD J. SCHNEPP AND MARY MARGARET JOHNSON 
Department of Sociology, Saint Louis University 


Marriage counselors and students of the 
family owe a debt of gratitude to Ernest W.. 
Burgess for the work he has done, with Leonard 
S. Cottrell, Jr., in the field of marital prediction. 
The significance of their study and that of 
Lewis M. Terman? lies in the fact that they drew 
together a large mass of data, thus departing 
from the previous practice of studying one 
factor, or only a few isolated factors. Although 
a half dozen religious background factors* were 
studied by Burgess and Cottrell, the present 
authors are convinced that many more might be 
included. With this in mind, the present study 
of Catholic couples was undertaken at Saint 
Louis University. 

Before discussing our study, it might be well 
to recall briefly the controversy over the validity 
of marriage prediction tests. While Burgess and 
Cottrell concede that their instrument needs 
further refinement, they nevertheless believe 
that: 

1 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Pre- 
dicting Success or Failure in Marriage, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939. 

2 Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital 
Happiness, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 

* Church membership; frequency of attendance and other 
activity in church; attendance at Sunday school and to 
what age; where and by whom the couple planned to get 
married; whether first sex information was secured in a 
wholesome or unwholesome manner; and whether present 
sex information is considered adequate for marriage. Burgess 
and Cottrell classify the questions on sex information as 


““biological,’’ not ‘‘religious’’ or “‘moral.’’ Burgess and 
Cottrell, op. cit., passim. 
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With present methods it is entirely practicable to 
indicate the risk group into which any engaged person 
will fall, with a definite statement regarding the 
Statistical probabilities of success or failure in mar- 
riage.* 


Probably the most notable challenge to the 
validity of the marriage prediction schedule has 
been made by Albert Ellis in an article pub- 
lished in the American Sociological Review.® 
Even though Lewis M. Terman and Paul Wallin 
answered some of Ellis’s objections in a subse- 
quent issue of the same journal,® they did not 
answer all of them. Their concluding state- 
ments tell us why and at the same time give a 
concise summary of present views on the value of 
the tests: 


- We agree with Ellis that prediction tests, as yet, 
offer very uncertain guidance in the choice of a mate 
or in the determination of one’s chances for marital 
happiness unless the score is either well above or 
well below the average. Moreover, the tests are ac- 
tuarial in nature in that they merely indicate roughly 
the chances of marital success. This is where the 
competent counselor can be helpful since by taking 
into account both the clinical evidence and the test 
evidence he can better orient the subject toward his 
marital prospects than would be possible on the basis 


* Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit., pp. 348-49. 

§ Albert Ellis, ‘‘The Value of Marriage Prediction Tests,’ 
American Sociological Review, 13 (December 1948) pp. 
710-18, : 

*Lewis M. Terman and Paul Wallin, ‘‘The Validity 
of Marriage Prediction and Marital Adjustment Tests,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 14 (August 1949), pp. 497- 
504, 
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Taste I. Seven SicniricaAnt Reiicious BACKGROUND Factors 














Happy Average Unhappy Level of 
Factor X? confidence 
A B Cc A B Cc A B Cc (2 D.F.) 
1. No parental quarrels over re- 
ligious or moral matters 385 342 3943 160 106 54 22 18 4 36.163" .01% 
2. No premarital sex liberties 370 353 17 158 129 29 21 15 6 34.960 .01% 
3. No parental quarrels over re- 
ligious education 385 352 33 160 120 40 22 16 6 28.684 .01% 
4. Reception of the sacraments 
at the established age 398 274 124 166 78 88 2 #10 26.267 .01% 
5. Two or more years’ member- 
ship in church organizations 398 283 115 166 ol 175 22 3 19 24.693* .01% 
6. Religion made childhood 
happier 376 318 58 150 102 48 22 17 5 18.177 .01% 
7. First religious instruction re- 
ceived in the home 389 6354 35 160 133 27 20 15 5 10.155 1% 





A—Total answering this question 

B —Number answering the question as stated under “Factor” 
C—Numher giving answer other than as stated under “Factor™ 
* “ Ave-rge™ and “Unhappy” classes combined (1 D.F.). 


of the clinical data alone. . . . We believe that 
despite the present somewhat limited validity of pre- 
diction tests they can serve . . . useful purposes. If 
they reduce by the slightest fraction the enormous 
gamble marriage is today their employment is justi- 
fied.” 


Agreeing that marriage is an ‘enormous 
gamble,” the present authors set out to dis- 
cover whether background factors of a religious 
or moral nature might be added to others which 
have predictive value for marital happiness. 
Theoretically, one might build a strong case to 
show that religious factors are the most im- 
portant factors since religion is central in the 
life of the individual and the possession of 
strong religious convictions is generally con- 
sidered, by Catholics at least, as predictive of 
true “success” in any field, marriage included. 
Even though instruments have not been devised 
(and perhaps never will be) to measure di- 
rectly the precise relationship between religious 
conviction and human behavior, there are instru- 
ments which can objectively measure certain ex- 
ternal factors; these findings can be used indi- 
rectly to arrive at some knowledge, evidently 
limited, of this relationship. This line of think- 
ing led to the research at Saint Louis Univer- 
sity which has resulted in a marriage prediction 
test based solely on religious factors; it is de- 
signed not to replace the Burgess-Cottrell test 
but to be used supplemental to it. 


1 [bid., p. 504. 
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This new tool for counselors who advise 
Catholic couples is based on the findings of a 
survey of 293 couples who had been married 
an average of about 20 years. The survey was 
made through high school seniors who were 
asked to take the questionnaires home to their 
parents and to return them in sealed envelopes. 
Of 1200 questionnaires distributed, almost 600 
or not quite 50 percent, were returned. These 
586 people rated their marriages on a five-point 
scale ranging from “very happy” to ‘‘ very un- 
happy” and gave information on some fifty re- 
ligious background factors. In drawing up the 
list of factors, the authors had the assistance of 
members of the religion and sociology depart- 
ments of the university. The general policy 
was to include as many questions as seemed 
feasible and then determine from the results of 
the questionnaire which factors showed a signifi- 
cant relationship to the marital happiness of the 
respondents. The “very happy” and “happy” 
combined totalled 398 or 67.9 percent; those 
who rated their marriage as “‘average’’ numbered 
166 or 28.3 percent; and the remainder, 22 or 
3.8 percent, regarded their marriage as “un- 
happy” or “very unhappy.” 

Analysis of the findings by application of the 
chi-square test showed that ten of the fifty re- 
ligious background factors yielded results of 
considerable statistical significance (at the five 
percent level or better). However, the pre- 
marital test we constructed actually contains 23 
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items; why these factors are included will be 
discussed later. In the test, the items are given 
in random order, but for the present discussion, 
a brief treatment of each factor will be given, 
in the general order of most important to least 
important. 

Two of the seven most significant factors 
presented in Table I—no premarital sex liber- 
ties and membership in church organizations— 
have been found significant in other studies of 
marriage background factors. Although the 
‘third-ranking factor, no parental quarrels over 
religious education, did not enter into the 
Burgess-Cottrell study (because their marriages 
were of six-years’ duration or less), they implied 
that a study of marriages of greater duration 
might indicate significance. Neither this item, 
nor the first-ranking factor—no parental quar- 
rels over religious or moral matters—can be 
explained as stemming from mixed marriage 
because mixed marriages were purposely ex- 
cluded in order to limit the study to Catholic 
persons. Our interpretation is, that where 
quarrels took place, they were indicative of a 
weak Catholicity on the part of one of the 
parents. This subject merits further investiga- 
tion. Concerning the fourth factor, it may be 
explained that the established age for the recep- 
tion of the sacraments of Penance and the 
Eucharist is the seventh year; for Confirmation, 
the twelfth to fourteenth year. 


“Did religion make your childhood happier?” 
and ‘‘Where was your first religious instruction 
received?” are not, from the viewpoint of re- 
search, good questions. However, they illu- 
strate the difficulty of delving into theoretically 
important factors which are elusive by nature. 
In these areas, as in others, one can see that 
more adequate answers would have necessitated 
broadening the study far beyond its present 
modest scope. 

Table II gives three more factors which are 
rather significant (5% level of confidence), and 
five others which have not the same predictive 
value. One of the items, approval of the 
marriage by both parents, has also been found 
significant in other studies. One may question 
the difference between the presence of periodi- 
cals (No. 9) and books (No. 13) in the home; 
actually, in the test, these are combined. So 
also, for convenience, are mother’s and father’s 
regular attendance at Sunday Mass (Nos. 10 
and 15). 

Here again we face methodological difficul- 
ties. It is probably more important to know 
the nature of the reading material, whether it 
was used and to what degree, and other in- 
formation rather than its mere presence in the 
home. Likewise, how explain the differences 
between mothers’ and fathers’ attendance at 
Mass? We may surmise that in our culture the 
female is the more religious of the species, but 
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Happy Average Unhappy Level of 
Factor X? confidence 
A B Cc A B Cc A B Cc (2 D.P.) 
8. Parental approval of the 8 9 
i 3 264 134 166 96 70 22 10 12 6.717 5 
9. Catholic periodicals in the és 
home 398 196 202 166 68 068 22 6 16 6.434 5% 
10. Mother regularly attended 
Sunday Mass 396 241 155 166 84 82 22 4«6100—Ctséd28 6.330 5% 
Il. = = were of the of 
ic fai 398 316 82 166 129 37 22 13 9 5.104 I 
12. Prayers said before meals 
in the home 388 222 166 156 102 §4 a 10 1 4.812 10% 
13. Catholic books inthe home 398 210 188 166 76 go 22 Si; 3.977 20% 
14. Mother received the sacra- 
ments at least several times 
annually 395 250 145 166 93 73 2 2 13 2.984 30% 
15. Father — attended 
Sunday 396 173 223 166 65 101 22 6 16 2.972 30% 
A—Total answering this question a 
ST rte po ll 
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some respondents volunteered the information 
that in those days (around 1900) many men 
worked on Sunday and hence had a legitimate 
excuse for not attending. If true for a sizable 
portion of our sample, this would make a differ- 
ence for predictive purposes in 1952. 

“Both parents Catholic,” “prayers before 
meals,” and “mother’s reception of the sacra- 
ments at least several times annually” (Nos. 11, 
12 and 14) do not show a high degree of sig- 
nificance, but these three, together with thirteen 
other factors not given in Tables I and II are 
nevertheless included in the test. 

One of the thirteen, graduation from college, 
has been established as significant by other 
studies; the remainder showed no significance 
in our study, but are included as guides to the 
counselor. Thus, morning and evening prayers, 
prayers after meals (combined with No. 12), 
the presence of religious pictures and symbols 
in the home, whether siblings have entered the 
priesthood or religious life, father’s reception 
of the sacraments at least several times annually 
(combined with No. 14), the individual's regu- 
lar attendance at Sunday Mass and reception 
of the sacraments, whether the individual at- 
tended Catholic grade school and high school 
and, if so, whether attendance at daily Mass 
was compulsory—all may provide valuable clues 
to the general religious tone of the childhood 
home and the religious convictions and practices 
of the counselee. 

One final item, concerning marriage instruc- 
tions in high school, received practically no 
affirmative replies in our study, but is included 
in the test for the same reasons as the above. 
Incidentally, this factor and some of the others 
point up a difficulty in this type of research, It 
would seem to be unrealistic to judge present 


engaged couples on the basis of high school edu- 
cation, compulsory weekday Mass, marriage in- 
struction, and so on, different from those of 
today. On the other hand, in an era of rapid 
change, the time factor makes it impossible to 
evaluate the background of present well-estab- 
lished marriages on the basis of present stand- 
ards. A study of parents whose children are 
now in grade school, representing marriages of 
perhaps 10 to 15 years’ duration (instead of our 
20-year-average married group) could to some 
extent lessen the gap between test standards 
and present standards. It would also probably 
provide a larger number of “unhappy” mar- 
riages for comparative purposes. 

The small number in the unhappy group is, 
of course, another difficulty in our research. It 
is well known that the first five or ten years of 
marriage bring the greatest difficulties of adjust- 
ment. Our test, then, based on findings from 
a group married an average of twenty years, 
may be of more value to point up likelihood of 
“successful marriage” as against “average 
happy marriage,” rather than “‘successful mar- 
riage” as against “unsuccessful marriage.” 
There is a final limitation, partially evident 
from what has gone befere: a study of the 
characteristics of our sample indicates that it is 
a roughly homogeneous, middle-age, lower 
middle-class, native white American urban 
Catholic group; in using the results, this must 
be borne in mind. 

Our test, evidently, is a compromise; it is 
partially a prediction test and partially an in- 
formation guide for the counselor. With more 
research we hope it will be improved, but for 
whatever value it is now worth, it is offered 
for use to counselors who have Catholic clients. 





Child Life Research and Report 


Research workers are invited to send reports 
of their current research relating to children to 
the Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D.C. 


On October 15, Harper & Bros. will publish 
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the Fact Finding report of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. Its title is Personality in the Making, 
and the price $4.50. Advance orders suggest 
that it will be widely used this year as a college 
text. 
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During 1948, in a Mormon community of 
less than 300 persons in the Southwest, I had 
occasion to carry out a study of husband-wife 
interaction in a way which generated as a by- 
product a good deal of information about vari- 
ous families in the community. My technique 
briefly was this: I would ask each of the couples 
in my experimental group to name three families 
with whom they were very well acquainted. I 
would then ask the husband and wife separately 
26 questions of the following type and they 


would answer by specifying one of the three 


reference families. 

Which family takes best care of their stock ? 
has the happiest children? gets along best with 
their in-laws? divides the work around the 
house best ? 

After each spouse had answered these ques- 
tions separately, I would compare the answers 
and then ask the husband and wife to reconcile 
whatever differences there were and give me one 
choice which would best represent the position 
of their family. They carried on this reconcilia- 
tion in the presence of a recorder, while the 
experimenter and all other members of their 
family withdrew from the room during this 
period. In an earlier paper I have described 
the technique in greater detail. 

Each of the questions used is positive in 
tone. In general, assuming that the combi- 
nation of reference families was roughly 
randomized, one might guess that the more fre- 
quently a family received first choices, the better 
would its adjustment be in the eyes of the com- 
munity. To illustrate the possible meaning of 
such choices I have selected one particularly 


* Data for this paper were collected under the auspices 
of. the Comparative Study of Values project being conducted 
by the Social Relations Laboratory, Harvard University, with 
the assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Pea- 
body Museum. 

1 “*Husband-Wife Interaction Over Revealed Differences,”’ 
American Sociological Review, 16 (August) 1951. 
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The Interaction of a “Henpecked” Husband 
with His Wife* 


FRED L. STRODTBECK 
Department of Sociology, Yale University 


underchosen couple for consideration. In four 
separate ratings this couple, John and Mary, 
received “first choice’ nominations only 12 
times. Their pro rata expected number of first 
choices would have been 35, and their potential 
maximum, 104. Not only were they under- 
chosen by this criterion, but there were com- 
ments in some of the protocols which confirmed 
community gossip and suggested that John’s 
submissiveness with Mary was one cause for 
the low esteem their family enjoyed. Our case 
No. 3 expressed it in this way: 

“.. . because, well I don’t really believe that men 


are henpecked (laughs), but if ever a one was, it's 
John (laughs).” 


I had noticed John in the community. He 
wore glasses and had a sort of open-mouthed 
appearance which gave what I believed was a 
deceptively low impression of his intelligence. 
Whereas John is thin and withdrawn, Mary, his 
wife, is quite fat and jolly. The bitterest ob- 
servations by members of the community relate 
to Mary’s disposition to read and not get her 
husband’s meals. She is reputed to “just sit 
and let John can peaches after working hard all 
day.”” Whenever discussions of their family 
arose there was frequent use of the expression, 
“Poor John,” and at this time I had no alterna- 
tive but to go along with the community ap- 


_praisal of John as a pretty unfortunate fellow. 


The prospect of obtaining John’s and Mary's 
cooperation as experimental couples was of in- 
terest to me because I had predicted that Mor- 
mon men would tend to win more often the 
reconciliation of the husband-wife differences 
revealed by the technique. My prediction was 
based upon the generally favorable power at- 
tributes of the male’s position in the economic 
and religious life of a rural Mormon community 
and while this prediction was comparative in 
form and did not rule out the possibility of iso- 
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lated negative cases, I was nonetheless very 

curious to see whether the outcome in this case 

would support the community evaluation. 
Fortunately John and Mary’s name occurred 

in my sample and I was able to obtain their co- 

operation on a Sunday morning before church. 

They filled out their individual sheets in the 

front room of their house, then, for my con- 

venience, because I could not get power for the 
recorder from my truck to their house, they 
talked over the reconciliation of their answers 
in the front seat of their car; of the twenty-six 
questions, they agreed on eighteen. They had 
eight differences to resolve and their first differ- 
ence was on the question, Which family gets 

' along best in the presence of outsiders? We 

present a verbatim selection; the numbers in 

parentheses refer to Bales’ interaction process 
categories defined briefly in the tabulation 
below.? 

M. “You wouldn’t call that getting along, would 

you?” (10) 

J. “Well, I believe they do. 
they have company.” (6) 

. “'Cepting I think they argue quite a bit.” 

- “Un huh. 
(5) 

. “Well now (10) is that what the question 
meant?” (8) 

. “I don’t know. (8) (laughs softly)” (2) 

. “It says, Which family gets along best in the 
presence of outsiders? (6). (long pause) Come 
on, give up. (4) (laughs)” (2) 

J. “(laughs) (2) (long pause) Oh, I don’t know.” 


(10) (pause) When 


(10) 
(3) they make their kids behave.” 


x =k 


— 


(11) 

M. “Huh? (12) What does this mean? (8) I 
think we'd better argue about the question. (4) 
(long pause) I think the questions are on a man 
and woman basis.” (5) 

J. “I was thinking of the whole family.” (10) 

M. “Oh, you were.” (12) 

J. “I think his family gets along pretty good with 
outsiders.” (5) 
M. “Well (10) doesn’t that mean without the least 


show of any troubles?” (5) 
J. (long pause) “I don’t think so.” 
pause) 
“Vernon and Helen never have any trouble at 
all in public. (5) Mm... (pause) (9) I 
should think we couldn't decide about that one. 
(4) Are you... ?” (7) 
2 Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Addison-Wesley Press, 1950. 


(10) (long 


= 
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J. “I agree with you.” (3) (At this point John 
moved his choice slip into the same position as 
Mary’s, thus indicating his agreement.) 

M. “I don’t think any of them in my judgment. 
(5) (laughs)” (2) 

J. (laughs) (2) 

Note particularly the shift in Mary’s argument 

as soon as John has moved his slip to agree 

with her. When Mary sees that he is making 
this concession she introduces a new element 
into the discussion. Her statement, “I don’t 
think any of them in my judgment,” disparages 
the right of any of the reference couples to 
particular note for their behavior in the presence 
of others. Perhaps this joking aggression 
toward an outgroup serves as a technique 
for “winning-without-making-it-seem-like-you- 
won” for note that both she and John laugh 
after her comment. In the next decision they 
are discussing, Which family has the broadest 
interest in history, art and the like? John wins 
but as he does he protests, “I was just guessing.” 
M. “I know that Eugene is quite interested in his- 


tory (6) and I don’t know about art and the 
like.” (7) 


J. “All those pretty little gadgets Earl and Lulu are 
making all the time.” (6) 

M. “But that’s not history.” (10) 

J. “Well (10) that’s art.” (5) 

M. “No (10) I don’t think so. (10) That's hob- 
bies.” (5) 

J. “Hobbies.” (6) 

M. “Well, it’s certainly not history. (5) That's 
sure.” (5) 


J. “It says history and the like.” (6) 

M. “Well (10) (pause) guess you're right.” (3) 

J. “I don’t really know about it (1) I was just 
guessing (1) (laughs)” (2) 


On the next two consecutive decisions, which 
are won by Mary, she in a similar way suggests 
after she has won that the decision could just 
as likely have been in John’s favor. Note also 
that a woman’s being lazy and a man’s being 
henpecked are mentioned. Perhaps their joking 
and laughter in this connection lends weight to 
the suspicion that these are sources of tension 
in their relation with the community, if not 
with each other, 


J. “Which family is the most ambitious?” (6) 
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. “Well, yes (3) I know (6) but there isn’t an 

ambitious hair in Lulu’s head.” (5) 

“Oh, there is too.” (10) 

. “Is there?” (10) 

“When she feels like working, she...” (5) 

. “Yes (3) but I mean as an everyday thing.” (6) 

. “She’s like you.” (12) 

. “And she’s just like me (6) (laughs) (2) yes 
(3) (laughs)” (2) 

. (laughs) (2) 

. “Helen is on the go constantly (5) and so is 

Vernon.” (5) (They pick her choice, Helen 

and Vernon.) 

“Which family gives the most consideration to 

the wife’s interests?” (6) 

. “I never in my life saw a man consider, as con- 
siderate of his wife as Earl is of Lulu.” (5) 

. “I don’t know whether you'd call that considerate 
(10) or just henpecked.” (5) 

. “I'd call it considerate. (10) Earl has a mind 
of his own.” (5) 

. “Yeah (3) but she uses it. 

. “(laughs) (2) Well, oh, but... (11) (long 
pause) There’s not a man in town that does 
what his wife wants him to as much as Earl does 
Lulu. (5) He handles the pocketbook. (6) I 
know I’m right about that one.” (12) 

J. “Well (10) maybe. (3) O.K.” (3) 

M. “Vernon is with Helen (5) but she, I don’t 


x «=. ea Re Re Be Re 


<a 


know. (8) When it comes to fun they get 
along better maybe.” (5) (They pick her choice, 
Earl and Lulu.) 


Over the set of eight decisions, Mary won 
four, John three and one was unresolved. Not 
only did Mary win slightly more decisions than 
John but she also originated 37 more acts than 
he did—to this extent our finding from this 
sample of behavior tends to confirm in direction, 
but not in degree, the community appraisal of 
the balance of power in their family. The 
distribution of their acts by categories is pre- 
sented in the table below. 

Compared with the other nine couples in the 
community, John and Mary’s profile shows 
interesting departures. They have more “ten- 
sion release” (2) than any other couple and at 
the same time they had the second highest 
number of “disagrees” (10). It is well to view 
jointly their high number of positive acts 
(1, 2, 3) and negative acts (10, 11, 12). 
Taken together they represent the widest ex- 
Ptessive range of any Mormon couple. 
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Positive Expressive-Integrative Acts John Mary 
(1) Shows solidarity, raises other's 

status, gives help, reward. 2 2 
(2) Shows tension release, jokes, 

laughs, shows satisfaction. 13... 23 


(3) Agrees, shows passive accept- 

ance, understands, concurs, com- 

plies. 10 11 
Instrumental-Adaptive Answers 
(4) Gives suggestion, direction, im- 


plying autonomy for other. 2 6 
(5) Gives opinion, evaluation, analy- 

sis, expresses feeling, wish. ze SS 
(6) Gives orientation, information, re- 

peats, clarifies, confirms. a2. 24 


Instrumental-Adaptive Questions 
(7) Asks for orientation, information, 


repeats, clarifies, confirms. 6 6 
(8) Asks for opinion, evaluation, 

analysis, expression of feeling. 3 5 
(9) Asks for suggestion, direction, 

possible ways of action. 1 2 


Negative Expressive-Integrative Acts 
(10) Disagrees, shows passive rejec- 


tion, formality, withholds help. Re 
(11) Shows tension, asks for help, 
withdraws out of field. 1 3 
(12) Shows antagonism, deflates other's 
status, defends or asserts self. 3 4 
Total 89 126 


When considering the implication of the 
profile of acts for the power relation in this 
family it should be noted that Mary’s acts in 
“gives suggestion” (4) and “gives opinion” 
(5) exceed John’s. We believe that an excess 
in these categories characterizes the dominant 
person in a broad range of social situations. 
John, on the other hand, does not show the 
relatively greater frequence in simple acts of 
“agrees” (3) and “disagrees” (10) which we 
find generally associated with low participating 
roles. Similarly, Mary is not markedly higher 
in “asks for orientation and opinion” (7, 8). 
It is our feeling that the most speaking pattici- 
pant in dyadic situations frequently uses requests 
for orientation and opinion to keep the other 
participant from withdrawing. A good part of 
Mary’s excess over John was accounted for by 
her laughs scored as “tension release’ (2). 
Both the detailed study of the interaction pro- 
file and the qualitative feeling obtained from 
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listening to the recording support the impres- 
sion that John’s being henpecked was not so 
painful in practice as the community gossip 
would lead one to believe. 

Consideration of these contrasting impres- 
sions brings forcibly to mind the public nature 
of the division of labor between husband and 
wife in a small community. Canning, wood- 
chopping, milking, even Mary’s “‘book-reading” 
are highly visible. Members of the community 
who observe John and Mary’s deviant alloca- 
tion of labor appear to evaluate it in terms of 
their own dominant values with little regard for 
the way it is regarded by the participants. John 
and Mary’s rationale for their action was known 
to the community but not accepted as valid. It 
seems that Mary, although apparently robust, 
had had one cesarian operation and a history 
of complications with the birth of each child. 
This particular Mormon community placed the 
very highest evaluation on continual activity and 
industry and did not recognize this type of ill- 
ness as a legitimate basis for prolonged relief 
from work responsibilities. In the light of this 
value, Mary’s reading instead of attempting to 


work changed her status from sick person to 
malingerer. This undoubtedly influenced the 
community's appraisal of Mary's marital adjust- 
ment. 

It is important to stress that the community's 
evaluation of John and Mary’s relations was 
based upon more extensive observations of their 
behavior than the present interaction sequence. 
No systematic study has yet been made of the 
relationship of adjustment as inferred from 
problem-solving interaction to adjustment as 
determined by other measures, and the practical 
problem of obtaining and analyzing representa- 
tive samples of interaction is still considerable. 

In summary, the findings of this paper compli- 
cate the requirements for the evaluation of marital 
adjustment in two ways: 

1) We suggest that samples of decision-making 
interbehavior have a sufficiently plausible rele- 
vance to marital adjustment to warrant further 
investigation, and 

2) We caution investigators who would use com- 
munity appraisals as a criterion for adjustment 
to check the correspondence between common 
values of the community and the value per- 
spective of the family in question. 


Marital Status and Wedding Behavior 


AUGUST B. HOLLINGSHEAD* 
Department of Sociology, Yale University 


This paper grew out of the discovery, re- 
ported elsewhere, that among newly married 
couples there is a high positive correlation be- 
tween previous marital status and the ages 
of the couple. After this relationship became 
apparent we asked a related but different ques- 
tion of our data: to wit, are courtship and 
wedding behavior related significantly to the 
previous marital status of the individuals 
involved ? 

The data used in this discussion were as- 
sembled from (1) the marriage licenses of 


* Grateful acknowledgment is made hereby to the Social 
Science Research Council for a grant-in-aid, and the Com- 
mittee on Bursary Appointments, Yale University, for their 
support of this project. 

1 August B. Hollingshead, ‘‘Age Relationships and Mar- 
riage,’ American Sociological Review, 16 (August, 1951), 
492-499. 
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white couples married in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut during 1949 and 1950,? and (2) 900 per- 
sonal interviews with couples married in these 
years. The 900 interviews were a 50 percent 
random sample by census tracts of couples who 
were living in the city from three to nine 
months after marriage. Twenty-eight census- 
like items such as age, occupation, birthplace, 
previous marital status, and date of marriage, 
were available on all cases. Extensive detailed 
data were collected on the sample interviewed 
by the use of a schedule. 

The interviewed couples were compared with 

2The marriage licenses were copied by permission of 
the Registrars of Vital Statistics for the State of Connecticut 
and the City of New Haven. 


8 Data were assembled also on Negro couples, but they 
are not included in this discussion. 
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the non-interviewed ones, census item by census 
item, to determine if the interviewed sample 
differed significantly from the non-interviewed 
group. No significance of difference was found 
at the 5 percent level for any item. Having 
satisfied ourselves that the sample was repre- 
sentative of the total group, we proceeded to 
analyze our data with confidence. 

Since we are concerned with answering the 
question of whether or not there is a relation- 
‘ship between an individual’s previous marital 
status and the type of courtship and wedding 
behavior he or she exhibits, we must classify 
individuals in terms of their previous marital 
status. When individuals are viewed from the 
facet of their previous marital experience they 
may be divided into two broad groups: (1) per- 
sons never married before, and (2) persons 
who have been married previously. Individuals 
from these two groups may be combined in 
four different ways. These combinations may 
be categorized as follows: 


Type I. Both individuals enter matrimony for 


the first time. 

Type II. The man enters matrimony for the first 
time; the woman has been married 
before. 

Type III. The man has been married before; the 
woman enters matrimony for the first 
time. 

Type IV. Both individuals have been married 
before.‘ 


Each of these categories will be teferred to 
hereafter as a marriage type. From the view- 
point of the previous marital experience of the 
woman Type I and Type III are similar, for in 
each she enters matrimony for the first time. 
On the other hand, in Type II and Type IV she 
has been to the altar before. Now that we have 
defined the criteria for classifying the 1,800 
individuals in this study we shall focus our 
attention on the data to see what effects previous 
marital status has on selected courtship and 
wedding behavior patterns. 


*“*Married before’’ in each case means married at least 
once; mo finer distinctions are made here. Some indi- 
viduals had been married twice or three times, but for 
present purposes multiple remarriage cases ate included 
with the single remarriage ones. 
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COURTSHIP 


The courtship process may be said to begin 
effectively when two individuals, who later 
marry, meet and start dating one another. With 
this as our point of departure we were inter- 
ested in finding first where, and second, how 
the couples in our sample met. Where they met 
is summarized in Table I. Two salient points 

Tasie I. Tus Percentace or Courtes Wxo Met 


Unoper Specirrep CrrcuMsTANCES 
BY MARRIAGE TyPE 








Marriage Type 











Place or Circum- 

stance of Meeting I II Ill IV 
A friend's home 28.7 38.7 39.7 36.9 
On the job ae) ao) SS 
In home neighborhood 12.4 12.9 10.3 10.8 
At a dance 12.4 9-7 6.8 4.6 
A pick-up 6 184 8.6 6.2 
A blind date 10.9 6.4 3-4 3.1 
At school 7.0 3.3 
At church 2.4 1.7 1.5 
At a club meeting 1.9 5.2 
Number of cases 715 62 58 65 





appear in these data. First, there is no clear- 
cut relationship between previous marital status 
and where the marital partners met. Type I is 
different from the other types in several ways, 
as a study of Table I will show, but there are 
only minor differences between the other types. 
The second point of interest is that the church 
was not a setting where an appreciable per- 
centage of the couples first met. This was 
surprising in view of the fact that religion is 
such a powerful factor in the mate selection 
process.® 

Some interesting minor points are: (1) 
single males (Types I and II) are far more 
likely to “pick-up” their future wives on the 
street or in some public place than are males 
who have been married before; (2) blind dates 
are far more frequent among the Type I cases 
than the other types; (3) single males met 
their wives at dances much oftener than males 
who entered matrimony for a second or third 
time; and (4) the Type IV couples met on the 

5 See August B. Hollingshead, ‘‘Cultural Factors in the 


Selection of Marriage Mates,’’ American Sociological Re- 
view, 15 (October, 1950), 619-627. 
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job in significantly larger numbers than was 
true for the other types. 

When we asked how the couple met we found 
that two out of three Type I couples were 
brought together through the instrumentality of 
their friends, or their families. The other one- 
third reported that they met “by chance,” such 
as a “pick-up,” or through their own efforts. 
These ratios shifted sharply in the other mar- 
riage types. Here the percentages who met 
through friends or family held steady at fifty- 
five. The elements of chance, or through one’s 
own efforts, contributed the other 45 percent. 
This indicates that persons who are in the 
marriage market for a second time rely upon 
their own resources to meet a possible mate to a 
greater extent than those without this experi- 
ence. 

The five behavioral traits summarized in 
Table II show that there are significant differ- 
ences between the courtship behavior exhibited 
by the four marriage types. Although each 
exhibits a characteristic pattern of behavior, the 
greatest amount of similarity is between Types 
I and III, and Types II and IV. In the former 
(Types I and III) the woman entered matri- 
mony for the first time, whereas in the latter 
(Types II and IV) she had been married be- 
fore. Our data show clearly that the previous 
marital experience of the woman conditions 
most significantly the courtship pattern. This 
tule holds for most behavioral items. For ex- 
ample, in marriage Types I and III, couples 
dated before they became engaged or decided 
to marry, 17.7 and 17.3 months respectively; 
whereas in Types II and IV, this period was 

Taste II. Sececrep BrHaviorat Traits AssociaTED 


Wrrn Courrsnipe SUMMARIZED INTO MEANS 
oR PercenTAGes BY MARRIAGE TYPE 


Marriage Type 
II Ill IV 











Behavioral Trait 





No. of months dating 


a 17.7 13.4 17-3 12.2 
No. of mon’ re pet Pa 9.0 4-9 
pesceuanen Sane 4 “4 74-1 53- 
Percentage with en- 

gagement ring 83.9 59-7 63.8 43.1 
Cost of engagement 

ring $435 $372 «$557 $218 
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13.4 months and 12.2 months. However, and 
this is the crucial point, in the former types the 
women were single, whereas in the latter ones 
the women had been married before. When we 
look at these figures from the viewpoint of the 
man we see that his marital status has little or 
no influence on the number of months dated. 
To be specific, in Types I and II the men are 
single, while in Types III and IV they have 
been married previously, yet the number of 
months dated are significantly different. There- 
fore, we infer from these differences that the 
effective factor between Types I and II, also 
between Types III and IV, which conditions the 
length of the dating period is the woman's 
previous marital status. 

We believe that figures presented in Table 
II reflect the fact that the romantic complex so 
characteristic of American culture is built largely 
around the symbolic figure of the maiden. In 
this complex, the man pays court to the woman 
and bows to her wishes. 


WEDDING BEHAVIOR 


Selected behavioral traits associated with the 
wedding and attendant festivities are sum- 
marized in Table III. Careful study of this 
table shows that the patterns of behavior re- 
vealed in the data on courtship are carried over 
into the activities connected with the wedding 
period. In 15 of the 17 behavioral traits listed 
there is a close similarity between marriage 
Types I and III, and between Types II and IV. 
The two exceptions are bachelor parties before 
marriage, and the percentage of couples in each 
category who had a single ring ceremony. 

The data encompassed in Tables II and III 
are clear evidence of a cultural configuration 
associated with each marriage type. Type I 
marriages comprised 79.4 percent of our 
sample.* This is the most widely approved type 
in our society for it involves a man and a woman 
who have never had previous marital experi- 
ence; the romantic complex is centered around 
it. 

©The other types were distributed as follows: Type Il, 


6.9 per cent; Type III, 6.4 per cent; Type IV, 7.2 per 
cent. 
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Taste III. Setecrep BeHAviorat Traits Associatep With THE WeppING AND ATTENDANT Festivities 
SUMMARIZED INTO MEANS OR PercenTAGES BY MARRIAGE TYPE 














Marriage T 
Behavioral Trait —— — 
I II Ill IV 
who had bachelor party 33-7 31.1 13.8 6 
2 io ha a showers 81.0 27.4 ae os 
1.6 -4 1.0 4 
ah fomeah wedding 69.7 4.8 29.3 6.2 
with church wedding 81.3 22.6 44.8 24.6 
& with single ring 26.4 54.8 55.2 60.0 
No. in bridal 7.2 4.1 4-9 3.5 
_ No. of wedding gues 172.0 34.0 77.0 30.0 
Sela whee fly paid for wedding 45-7 14.8 23.1 3.1 
having a reception 87.7 51.6 79.3 44.6 
No. of at reception 166.0 42.0 82.0 23.0 
Cost of wedding $948.0 $348.0 $571.0 $176.0 
Value of cash gifts $527.0 $168.0 $271.0 $ 70.0 
Value of other gifts $978.0 $336.0 $505.0 $182.0 
fe enees wedding trip 94-5 75.8 79-3 61.5 
No. of days on trip 9.0 6.0 9.0 6.0 
Cost of wedding trip $320.0 $254.0 $371.0 $174.0 





In Type I marriages the length of courtship, 
the number and percentage of premarital 
parties, the form and size of the wedding, its 
cost and the value of gifts received, are all 
significantly different from the other types. 
After the wedding festivities are over, more 
than nine out of ten Type I couples go on an 
expensive wedding trip. When a single woman 
marries a man who has been married before 
(Type III) she too has a long courtship, and a 
good sized wedding. However, she is not as 
likely to receive an engagement ring as her 
Type I sister, but if she does it is a more ex- 
pensive one. She will go on a slightly more 
expensive wedding trip, but she will receive 
only about one-half as many wedding gifts as 
the Type I wife. 

The courtship and wedding patterns are 
sharply different when the woman has been 
married before, from those where she has not. 
Type II marriages, on the whole, are inter- 
mediate with respect to Types III and IV. They 
are not as large and expensive as Type III, 
neither are they as small and inexpensive as 
Type IV. Although the wedding trip is the 
same length in both Types II and IV, a sig- 
nificantly smaller percentage take a trip among 
Type IV’s; moreover, when they do the trip is 
less expensive. 
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We infer that these differences are produced 
by the differential evaluation that is associated 
with previous marital status in our society. 
Type I marriages are the most highly approved ; 
therefore, more ceremonial and ritual are as- 
sociated with them. The other types are ap- 
proved, but they involve at least one person 
who has been married before. This fact results 
in courtship and wedding behavior patterns that 
differ significantly from Type I and from each 
other. When the woman has not been married 
previously the behavior patterns most clearly 
approximate Type I even though the man has 
been married before. However, when the 
woman has a previous marital history but the 
man has not, then the behavior pattern more 
closely approximates that of the Type IV case. 
When both partners have been married before, 
the pattern is most deviant from Type I. 

By way of conclusion, we shall stress that the 
close relationships between age and previous marital 
status reported in an earlier paper provided the con- 
cept of marriage types explored here. This concept 
has proved to be valid insofar as it applies to the 
various behavioral items we have examined. Clearly 
there are different patterns of courtship and wedding 
behavior associated with each type. A future step 
in this research will be to determine whether or 
not the concept of marriage type will apply to the 
family constellation after marriage. Research on this 
point is now underway. 
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Rating and Dating: A Re-Study 


WILLIAM M. SMITH, JR. 
Department of Family Relationships, The Pennsylvania State College 


One of the oft-quoted phrases in the mar- 
riage and family literature of the last fifteen 
years is the “rating and dating” complex. Dis- 
cussed by Willard Waller in an article in the 
American Sociological Review in October, 1937, 
the term has appeared and reappeared in many 
subsequent articles and textbooks. Few studies 
but many opinions have been brought to bear 
on the subject. . 

Does the rating and dating complex continue 
to operate in X College after several generations 
of students have crossed the campus? Do the 
same or similar factors appear as important to 
the 1950 student as Waller claimed them to be 
to the student of the mid-thirties? Seeking 
answers to these questions and information rela- 
tive to current dating practices, this study was 
carried out during the spring and fall terms of 
1950. 

Six hundred two students were asked to ex- 
press their agreement or disagreement relative 
to the 28 characteristics mentioned by Waller in 
his original article. Both men and women 
were asked to indicate what a fellow must have 
or do, and what a coed must have or do to be 
popular on X campus. Unsigned schedules 
were filled out in classes and in student or- 
ganization meetings. Students from each of the 
eight schools in X college were included in the 
group studied. The four undergraduate classes 
and protestant and non-protestant religious 
groups also had the same representation in the 
study that they had on campus at the time the 
survey was made. Members of 33 of the 48 
fraternities and all of the 19 sororities were 
among those who completed schedules. On the 
campus in 1950, 28 percent of the students be- 
longed to a fraternity or sorority. The per- 
centage of fraternity and sorority members in 
the group studied was 38. 

Much of Waller's description of X College 
and its community still holds true but times have 
changed on X campus as elsewhere. Some of 
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those changes affect the rating and dating 
patterns and practices. 

The sex ratio on the X campus in the mid- 
thirties stood at 6 to 1 but in 1950 there were 
slightly more than 3 men for each woman 
student. In the spring term of 1950, 44 per 
cent of the students were veterans. About half 
of the men lived in fraternities at the time of 
Waller's study while in 1950 only 26 percent 
of the men are fraternity members and not all 
of these live in their fraternity houses. Money 
has come to have a different meaning in student 
life. The typical monthly fraternity bill is no 
longer $45 but in 1950 was nearer $75, and 
since then, some have appeared $19-$20 higher. 
New men’s dormitories with lounges and snack 
bar offer independent men some of the social 
opportunities earlier enjoyed only by fraternity 
men. Almost all women students live in dormi- 
tories on campus. Sororities have separate 
suites in the dormitories for their meetings but 
not for social affairs involving men. 

Sororities entertain fraternities with parties in 
the fraternity houses, often during week days be- 
tween dinner and 8 P.M., sometimes Saturdays 
or Sunday afternoons. Some sororities require 
all members to be present at these affairs. Fra- 
ternities invite sorority groups for similar 
events. These parties are not date affairs but 
are popular ways for pair-associations to form. 

Coeds, excepting freshmen during “cus- 
toms,”’? are still permitted in fraternity houses 
if more than one girl is present but not after 
8 P.M. during the week. Mixed parties are 
chaperoned, recent alumni being most in de- 
mand for this function. Mixed drinking is 
taboo but, as with the other rules mentioned, 
theory and practice are not completely synchro- 
nized. 

2“*Customs’’ at X college refers to the period of the 
first six weeks of a student's freshman year. According to 
traditions, more or less enforced by the combined honor 
societies, certain activities of freshman men and women are 
prescribed during that period. One such “‘custom” is the 
prohibition of dating between freshmen and upperclassmen. 
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DaTING ACTIVITY 


Going to the movies topped the list of dating 
activities with 83 percent of the women and 61 
percent of the men reporting this. Attending 
sports events was a close second. This type of 
date usually includes stopping at a fraternity 
house or eating place with the last minute rush 
to the dormitories before curfew. Formal 
dances were reported by 70 percent of the coeds, 
42 percent of the men, which is not many more 
.than the percentage of fraternity men in the 
study. Attending college entertainments, such 
as dramatic productions, and going to fraternity 
houses were reported by about twice as high a 
proportion of women as men. Cost of dates 
for an informal evening, according to the stu- 
dents’ estimates, ranged from $1 to $20 de- 
pending on whether a coed or an import was 
involved and the activity shared. Formal dates 
were reported to cost from $5 to $37, varying 
with the type of activity and whether or not the 
girl was an import. 

Students were asked at what age they had 
their first dates. As would be expected, the 
girls had been dating longer than had the men. 
The distribution of replies is shown in the fol- 
lowing table. 


Taste 1. Ace AT Tre oF First Date As Reportep 
By 602 Coxtece SrupENTS. 1950 














344 Men 258 Women 

No. % No. . % 

Under 12 17 5 18 7 
12 37 II 39 15 
13 45 13 62 24 
14 . 68 20 53 21 
15 64 18 41 16 
16 48 14 23 9 
17 23 7 8 3 
18 and over 15 4 6 2 
No reply 27 8 8 3 
344 100 258 100 





Three-fourths (73 percent) of the city girls 
had their first date before the age of 15 while 
two-thirds (62 percent) of the farm girls had 
their first date at the age of 15 or later. The 
difference reported by farm and city men was 
less, 70 percent of the city men and 58 percent 
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of the farm men reporting their first dates at 16 
or earlier. 

The frequency of dating which was reported 
most often was once a week, almost one-third 


TABLE 2. Frequency or Current Datine as Repor rs) 
BY 602 STUDENTS. 1950 








258 Women 











344 Men 
No. % No. % 

Never 41 12 ” 3 
Once a month 25 7 6 2 
Twice a month 59 17 32 12 
Once a week 110 32 81 31 
2 or 3 times a week 39 II 57 22 
Nearly every night 36 10 63 24 
Nearly every night 

when home 41 12 10 3 
No answer 4 I 
Married 21 6 
Frosh customs (some 

dated) II 4 





of the group indicating this. As might be ex- 
pected on a campus with an unbalanced sex 
ratio, coeds report more frequent dating than do 
the men. Almost one-fourth of the women, 
only 10 percent of the men, reported dating 
nearly every night. Twice as high a percentage 
of women as of men reported dates two or 
three times a week. As one senior fraternity 
man commented: “Coeds here at X College 
never had it so good.” 

Comparisons were made between certain dat- 
ing practices as reported by fraternity or 
sorority members and those of independents. 
Dates for bridge, dancing, or cokes at the sub- 


‘stitute for a student union were different be- 


tween the affiliated and non-affiliated students. 
Twenty-two percent of the independent men, 
but only 8 percent of the fraternity men, re- 
ported dates at this place. The difference be- 
tween the two categories of women was less, 
37 percent and 26 percent of independent and 
sorority coeds respectively reported dates there. 
A higher percentage of the independent men 
also reported never dating at X College. 
Thirty-six percent of them gave this reply while 
only 17 percent of the fraternity men did. 
Students were asked whether or not they 
tried to avoid dating someone of a different re- 
ligion. Thirty-four percent of the women and 
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Taste 3. Peacentacs DisrripuTion or Repurzs To WHat A Fettow 
Must Do To Bz Poputar on X Campus 

















344 Men 258 Women Total 602 
Characteristic 
Agree Disagree Agree Disagree Agree Disagree 
Be smooth in manners, appearance 82 i 85 4 83 6 
Know how to dance we 62 22 72 14 66 19 
Be prominent in activities 3 38 39 38 41 38 
Have good clothes 40 32 36 33 38 33 
Be good looking, attractive 31 46 41 36 35 41 
Avoid exploitation by opposite sex 29 46 35 41 32 44 
Neck 38 35 13 66 27 48 
Have a car or access to a car 32 54 13 72 24 61 
Belong to a fraternity 17 70 30 60 21 65 
Have a good line 27 55 11 77 20 64 
Enjoy liquor in groups 19 62 17 68 18 65 
Date with friends’ approval II 70 25 49 17 61 
Pet 22 54 3 87 14 68 
Come from the “right” family 10 72 16 57 13 65 
Have plenty of money 19 63 4 81 12 71 
Smoke 9 76 7 74 8 75 
Date popular students only 10 "5 4 86 7 79 
Invite imports for special occasions 11 73 I go 7 80 
Belong to honor societies 8 80 3 80 6 80 
Have sex relations 7 77 I 95 4 84 
Be on the football squad 4 87 1 go 3 88 





21 percent of the men replied in the affirmative. their opinions of what a fellow must do to be 

Dating is certainly not, as Waller claims, very popular on X campus, the following are most 
largely the privilege of the fraternity man or important. After each item is given the per- 
sorority woman. Changed housing facilities cent of the girls who agreed that it was sig- 
and increased organizational activity by and for nificant. 


independent men and women have operated to Be smooth in manners and appearance 85 
redistribute certain prestige factors. As such Know how to dance well 72 
facilities are used more frequently, further > good looking or attractive 41 
sn dating pattems. prominent in activities 39 
changes may occur in dating p Have good clothes 36 
RATING These same characteristics were at the bottom 


One of the purposes of the present study was Of the disagree column when ranked percentage- 
to- test some of the hypotheses concerning the wise. Over 90 percent of the girls felt that in 
rating of and by students during their dating order to be popular it was not necessary for a 
days. This was attempted in several ways. fellow to have sex relations, be on the football 
Each of the 602 students was given a list of the squad or to invite an import for special 
several factors which Waller considered as con- occasions. From 80 to 90 percent agreed that 
tributing to dating prestige on the X campus. the following were not essential to a man’s 
Men and women indicated “‘agree, disagree or popularity: petting, dating only popular stu- 
questionable” in relation to the popularity of dents, having plenty of money, and belonging to 
any man or woman. honor societies, 

A second check on the rating system was The 344 men were in general agreement with 
made by analysis of dates reported in relation to the women in their concept of the popular 
fraternity affiliation. Table 3 indicates re- fellow. A frequent reaction of students to the 
sponses in the agree and disagree columns con- _list of characteristics suggested by Waller was 
cerning what a man must do to be popular. that “these are not essential to popularity on this 

According to the 258 coeds who checked campus and do not insure popularity. They 
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TABLE 4. PercenTaGe DisrrisuTION or Repiies TO WHat A Girt 
Must Do To Bz Poputar on X Campus 








Total 602 








































344 Men 258 Women 
Characteristic : 
Agree Disagree Agree Disagree Agree Disagree 

Be smooth in manners, appearance 80 8 85 5 82 ” 
Know how to dance well 69 17 83 7 "5 12 
Be good looking, attractive 52 28 53 24 52 26 
Have good clothes 46 30 48 23 47 27 
Go to popular places 50 33 43 39 47 36 
Be in demand as a date 61 37 46 34 46 36 
Accept last minute dates 40 33 45 25 42 30 
Avoid exploitation by opposite sex 35 42 52 24 42 34 
Be prominent in activities 33 49 33 42 33 46 
Neck werd 44 33 15 62 31 45 
Use secrecy & discretion when vio- 

lating conventions 28 47 23 56 28 51 
Date with friends’ approval 17 64 29 46 22 56 
Be seen often with same boys 21 57 22 51 21 54 
Go to beer parlors 24 61 16 67 21 63 
Have many partners at a dance 16 64 15 68 16 66 
Have a good line 14 72 13 72 14 72 
Come from the “right” family Il 73 16 59 13 67 
Pet : 21 54 4 87 13 68 
Enjoy liquor in groups 14 69 12 74 13 71 
Date popular students only 14 * 69 6 84 II 76 
Belong to a sorority 8 82 8 76 8 79 
Belong to honorary societies 6 82 4 81 5 81 
Be seen in expensive places 6 80 4 85 5 81 
Have sex relations 8 77 I 95 5 84 
Smoke 3 84 5 80 4 82 





























might be helpful if a person had the right per- 
sonality.” 

They would differ with Waller's statement 
that to have class A rating men must belong to 
one of the better fraternities, have a copious 
supply of spending money or an automobile. 
The two factors which stood at the top of 
the list as contributing to a man’s popularity 
were in the same place on the ratings of what 
a girl must do. (Table 4). Of the 344 men, 
80 percent agreed that a girl must be smooth in 
manners and appearance. Eighty-five percent 
of the 258 coeds felt the same way about it. 
Coeds more than men felt that dancing skill was 
important, 83 percent of the women and 69 
percent of the men agreeing on this factor. 
Almost two-thirds of the men said that a 
popular coed is in demand as a date. Fewer 
than half of the women were willing to agree to 
this. Only one-third of the pinned or engaged 
men thought so—for obvious reasons, On two 
of the factors about half of the men and women 
agreed: possessing good looks, and having good 
clothes. Going to popular places contributed to 
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a coed’s popularity according to 50 percent of 
the men. Fewer of the coeds agreed with this. 
Waller's article suggested that popularity as a 
date was the most important factor for a girl’s 
prestige and that good clothes, a smooth line, 
and ability to dance well were also at the top 
of the list. The 1950 students would apparently 
change the rank order of those items. 

Other factors concerning which men and 
women in the recent study differed were: avoid 
exploitation; dating with approval of friends; 
necking; and petting. The first two were con- 
sidered more important by women, the second 
by men.? 

Students in conferences and conversations 
repeatedly make the point that personality 
factors are more important in determining an 
individual’s popularity than are the factors 
which Waller suggests. On the schedules they 
added such items as being polite and consider- 

2 Similar differences between the sexes in their attitudes 
toward necking, petting and popularity have been cited by 
Christensen, Rockwood and others. e.g., Rockwood, Lemo 


D. and Ford, Mary E. N.: Youth, Marriage & Parenthood. 
N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1945. p. 249. 
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ate; being pleasant, cheerful or friendly; being 
an intelligent conversationalist and having a 
sense of humor. The students in this study 
were reacting to the traits Waller had claimed 
to be determinants of prestige. The resulting 
scale does not represent current campus values. 


RATING AND THE FRATERNITY SYSTEM 


Fraternities at X College have for many years 
exerted a marked influence on campus social 
life. As indicated earlier, fraternity men ap- 
peared to have an advantage over independents 
in dating sorority women. Independent women 
also reported more dates with fraternity men 
(55 percent) than with independent men, al- 
though the proportion of fraternity to inde- 
pendent men on campus was about 1 to 3. 

As a second check on the campus rating 
system, a panel of students representing fra- 
ternities, sororities and independents was asked 
to rate each of the fraternities and sororities 
according to prestige in dating. Names of the 
organizations were written on individual cards 
and each rater was instructed to sort them into 
three prestige classes as he felt they were com- 
monly rated for dating on campus. The A 
group included 4 sororities and 7 fraternities. 
Into class B fell 9 sororities and 18 fraternities. 
And class C included 6 sororities and 23 fra- 
ternities. 

In addition to this, the 602 students had listed 
on their schedules the names of fraternities or 
sororities to which their three most recent dates 
belonged. These were cross-tabulated so that 
the number of date contacts reported between 
a fraternity of any class and various sororities 
(or independents) could be compared. 

Table 5 shows the distribution of contacts by 








in three prestige classes and with independents. 
At the time of this study there appears to be a 
relationship between dating activity and the fra- 
ternity-sorority prestige system. Of the 34 men 
from class A fraternities more of them reported 
dates with class A sorority girls than with girls 
in any other class. Although more of the 61 
class B fraternity men dated women from the 
independent class than from any one of the 
sorority classes, a higher percentage of their 
dates within the sorority groups came from class 
B sororities than from either class A or class C. 
A similar statement can be made regarding 
contacts of class C fraternity men, 60 percent of 
whom reported only dates with independents 
and 30 percent with class C sorority members. 
It is also pertinent that 88 percent of the inde- 
pendent men dated independent women. The 
higher the prestige ranking of a fraternity, the 
lower was the percentage of its members report- 
ing dates with independents. 

Table 6 shows what the women students re- 
ported about affiliations of their three most 
recent dates. The relationship between dating 
prestige and dating practices is not as clear here 
as it was in the preceding table but there is evi- 
dence that a “rating complex” is in operation. 
None of the 35 women from class A sororities 
reported dates with independent men; two- 
thirds of them reported dates involving men 
from class B fraternities. More women from 
class B sororities, however, also reported dates 
with men from class B fraternities than from 
any other group and a higher percentage of the 
women from class C sororities reported dates 
with class C fraternities. The independent 
women fared better on the prestige ladder than 
did the independent men because 67 percent of 














fraternity and independent men with sororities them were dating fraternity members. The 
Taste 5. Datinc Contacts or Men wits Sorority AND Inogeeiiourr Women 
Afiliation of Men weg "9g 
Fraternities: A . re) Independents Total 
No % No % No % No % No. % 
Class A 13 38 9 26 2 6 10 30 34 100 
B 12 20 19 31 5 8 25 41 61 100 
Cc 3 5 3 5 19 30 39 60 64 100 
Independents 8 4 12 6 4 2 172 88 196 100 
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os Affiliation of _ Fraternities Independents Total 
Women Sororities: 
No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Class A 5 14 23 66 7 20 ) _: 35 100 
B 14 19 34 46 18 24 8 II "4 100 
Cc 4 9 7 16 28 62 6 13 45 100 
Independents 17 7 41 17 100 43 77 33 235 100 





higher the prestige ranking of the group with 
which the women were affiliated, the lower the 
"percentage of independent men dated. _ 

The major reason for the difference between 
the two rating systems discussed here apparently 
is the sex ratio on X campus. As Christensen 
has observed relative to mate selection, women 
may be more selective or perfectionistic than 
men.’ This would appear to be true also with 
respect to dating but with better than three-to- 
one advantage in numbers they can afford to 
look before accepting dates. 


SUMMARY 


After a period of approximately 15 years, X col- 
lege students are still aware of a rating and dating 
complex. They do not agree that the factors which 
were claimed to afford prestige at the earlier date 
are still effective. Changed economic conditions have 
brought about some change in the factors which are 
stressed. Students now do not like to admit that 


® Christensen, Harold. ‘‘Student Views on Mate Selec- 
tion.”” Marriage and Family Living, YX (4): 87 Autumn, 
1947, 
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group pressures might take precedence over individual 
likes or dislikes in so personal a matter as date selec- 
tion. There also appears to be less exploitation and 
competition than Waller indicates, in part because 
of the changed sex ratio. 

A final word must be added relative to the rela- 
tion between this study and current discussion re- 
garding the meaning of dating.‘ X College students 
generally define dating as all forms of paired asso- 
ciation between the sexes, definitely including court- 
ship and engagement within that term. 

The rating and dating complex under discussion, 
however, is more operative during the pre-courtship 
period than afterwards. It apparently, for many stu- 
dents, sets up a screen through which individuals 
must pass prior to courtship and engagement. 

It is planned to continue this study in an attempt 
to find why certain groups tend to be rated high and 
others low in the dating prestige scale and to discover 
how personality factors may actually operate within 
or against the group pressure of a “rating and dating 
complex.” 


4 Lowrie, S. H., ‘‘Dating Theories and Student Responses.”’ 
American Sociological Review, 16 (June 1951), 334-340. 

Burgess, E. W. and Locke, H. J., ‘Comment on 
Lowrie’s ‘Dating Theories and Student Responses.’ ’’ Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 16 (December 1951), 843-844, 


Value Consensus in Mate Selection Among Negroes 


JOSEPH S. HIMES, JR. 
Department of Sociology, North Carolina College at Durham 


Theoretically, under terms of our democratic 
ideology a person may marry whomever he 
wishes. As a matter of fact, however, a variety 
of barriers limit the range of marriage choices. 
From the outset, choices are restricted by cer- 
tain institutional, geographic, racial, and social 
conditions over which the individual has little if 
any control. Religious interdictions, geographic 
and social distance, legal prohibitions, class 
prejudices, and racial segregation constitute real 
barriers to unrestricted mate selection. 
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Within the range of these general social 
limitations still other factors influence the mate- 
selection behavior of most individuals. The 
prevailing social values constitute one such fac- 
tor. It will be observed, of course, that the 
values which function significantly at this level 
of behavior reflect in large measure the domi- 
nance of the general cultural context. Yet it 
cannot be claimed that the American cultural 
context is a uniform, consistent whole. The 
value systems which control mate-selection be- 
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havior, therefore, represent some selection from 
among value alternatives and consequently re- 
flect some measure of individual choice. This 
paper will describe part of the value system 
which seems to influence mate-selection behavior 
of young Negro people in the southeastern 
states. 

The data employed in this report were derived 
from questionnaires which were completed by 
2,197 young people during the spring of 1950.1 
The respondents were in three groups, namely: 
college students, 998, or 45.4 percent; urban 
non-college persons, 658, or 29.9 percent; and 
541, or 24.7 percent rural non-college indi- 
viduals. Of the total 1,048, or 48 percent were 
men and 1,149, or 52 percent, were women. 
Single persons outnumbered married persons 
more than two to one, the respective groups 
being 1,505, or 68.5 percent and 692, or 31.5 
percent. Non-veterans were nearly three times 
as mumerous among the sample as veterans. 
These were 1,609, or 73.2 percent non-veterans 
and 587, or 26.8 percent veterans. One person 
failed to report his veteran status. 

-More than three-fifths of the young persons 
interviewed were between 20 and 29 years of 
age. In this age bracket there were 1,390, or 
63.2 percent of the total. Under 20 years of 
age there were 466, or 21.2 percent; and above 
29 years of age the sample included 341, or 15.6 
percent. Four-fifths of the sample were persons 
with some high school or college education. 
This resulted in large measure from the fact that 
998 persons were college students. With edu- 
cational attainments extending from tenth grade, 
high school through senior college were 1,775, 
or 80.7 percent of the total. Only 290, or 13.6 
percent, of the total had nine years or less of 
schooling; and 131, or 5.7 percent, had done 
some graduate or professional work. One per- 
son failed to report education. Of the total, 
1,048, or 48 percent, were listed as having no 
occupation. This number included 998 college 
students and 50 other persons who claimed no 
regular occupation whatever. The remaining 

1 Research was aided by a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for the Advancement of Teaching and basic tabula- 


tions were prepared by the Institute of Statistics of the 
University of North Carolina. 
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1,149 persons were distributed as follows: 
white-collar occupations 162, or 7.4 percent; 
skilled occupations (including farm operators) 
616, or 28.0 percent; unskilled and service oc- 
cupations 356, or 16.2 percent; and occupation 
not reported 5, or 0.4 percent. Of the total, 
816, or 37.1 percent, resided in rural and semi- 
rural communities, 822, or 37.4 percent lived 
in cities of 10,000 to 50,000 population ; and the 
remainder, 557, or 25.4 percent resided in cities 
of 50,000 and over. Two persons did not re- 
port the size of their home communities. By 
means of a composite index based on education, 
occupation, and home ownership of parent or 
guardian, each person was assigned a position on 
a three-fold socio-economic scale. The results 
were as follows: upper status, 375, or 17.1 per- 
cent; middle status, 988, or 44.9 percent; and 
lower status, 831, or 38.0 percent, with three 
persons failing to report socio-economic status. 

The young people were asked to reply to 67 
questions. The questions were in the form of 
statements presenting a value which is alleged 
to be important in the mate-selection process. 
For example, one statement reads: “When I get 
married I want someone who is good looking.” 
Responses were made by choosing one of three 
possible answers, namely, yes, 70, or not im- 
portant. That is, the respondents were required 
to make a categoric choice instead of attempting 
to evaluate or rate the value items. This device 
was employed because it seemed more likely to 
elicit definite responses from persons, many of 
whom had low educational and reading levels. 
The values to be tested were grouped into seven 
categories as follows: personality traits, physi- 
cal appearance and health, moral standards, 
family and social status, educational and eco- 
nomic status, leisure-time interests, and family 
and home life. Finally, the statements were 
scrambled in the instrument in order to avoid 
juxtaposing queries of the same category. In 
this way it was hoped to avoid or minimize sug- 
gestion and thus to require independent answer- 
ing of each statement. 

Analysis of Items Revealing Value Consen- 
sus. To 17 of the 67 statements 95 percent or 
more of the respondents replied yes. In other 
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words, 5 percent or fewer of the 2,197 young 
persons disagreed over the desirability of these 
17 items as important mate-selection values. 
The accompanying table lists the 17 items and 
presents the number and percent of persons 
giving the respective answers. These data seem 
to indicate an area of value consensus in mate 
selection among these young persons. There is 
almost unanimous agreement that these are de- 
sirable features of a prospective mate. 

Closer examination of these responses shows 
that notably greater importance is attached to 
certain categories of values than to others. Con- 
sensus was registered on 6 of 12 personality 
traits included in the questionnaire. Of 11 
items relating to home life and family rela- 
tions, 6 elicited near unanimous agreement. 
Value consensus was indicated on only two of 
nine items indicative of educational and eco- 
nomic status. Of 10 items on physical ap-' 
pearance and health, 10 on moral standards, and 
seven on leisure-time interests, only one each 
evoked consensus of value judgments. Agree- 
ment of valuation was registered on none of the 
nine questions relating to family and general 
social status. 

These findings suggest that major concern of 


the intimate relationships of marriage, home, 
and family rather than outward to the prospec- 
tive mate’s background or their new family’s re- 
lationships in community and society. The per- 
sonal aspects of marriage greatly outweigh the 
institutional character of the family as mate- 
selection criteria. These observations suggest 
that for young Negro people marriage is indeed 
a ‘‘private affair.” 

Fuller meaning of this picture of value con- 
sensus is disclosed by examining the items by 
categories. Stated as descriptive traits, the six 
personality items may be listed as (the first six 
items in the table): 1) considerateness, 2) ap- 
preciation, 3) self control, 4) dependability, 
5) common sense, and 6) cooperativeness. In 
other words, the sample of young Negro per- 
sons interviewed agreed almost unanimously that 
the person whom they select as a marriage mate 
should have these six traits of personality. This 
list is as impressive for the traits omitted as it 
is for the items included. 

Two items, considerateness and appreciation, 
reveal concern for response and affection in the 
marriage relationship. Three traits, self control, 
dependability, and judgment, disclose deep 
concern with solid and steadying features of 

















young mate-seeking Negroes turns inward to character in a prospective mate. Cooperative- 
Taste 1. Consensus In Mate Setection VALurs AMONG 2197 NEGROES 
Yes No Not Important Not Reported 
Value Items Num- Per Num si Perr Num-__— Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
Do nice things at the right time 2101 95-6 15 0.7 14 3.4 7 0.3 
Treats me like I'm somebody 2127 96.8 12 5 52 2.4 6 3 
Doesn't fly off the handle for every little 
thing 2071 94.2 9 = 43 ae. .84 2 I 
Can be depended on most of the time 2145 97-6 19 9 26 1.2 7 23 
Shows a lot of common sense 2125 96.6 15 7 46 2.2 11 4 
Works together with other people 2156 98.1 14 7 22 1.0 2 
Willing to talk over things with me 2170 98.8 13 0.6 13 0.6 I .0 
Willing to help do things around the 
house 2097 95-4 11 5 "8 3.6 11 i 
Willing to help make the children behave 2124 96.7 17 8 50 2.3 6 2 
Wants to a plan for saving and 
spending 2117 96.4 33 1.5 40 1.8 7 3 
Wants to work and save so the children 
can go to 2119 96.4 15 “7 58 2.7 5 2 
Enjoys being at home with his family 2137 97-3 5 2 3 2.0 12 4 
T to get ahead in life 2040 94.0 41 1.9 84 3.9 5 3 
Chee Br i ve eh our home 2147 77 6 0.3 35 1.6 9 0.4 
Makes a appearance 2129 9 5 0.2 59 2.7 4 0.2 
te honest ened (etal most of the time 2147 97-7 17 8 24 1.1 9 vr 
Willing to be nice to my friends 2120 96.4 15 7 51 2.4 11 4 
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ness reflects interest in the give and-take char- 
acter of marriage, both within the partnership 
and with others outside the union. Assessment 
of these value expressions suggests the con- 
cern of young Negro people with romantic love 
as the raison d’étre of marriage. But for them 
love is evidently a more serious business than the 
writers of fiction, popular songs and radio serials 
might lead us to believe. It seems possible that 
a love relationship built on such traits of per- 
sonality may be romantic and enchanting. It 
stands a good chance also of being realistic and 
enduring. 

The specific values of family relations and 
home life that registered near unanimous agree- 
ment also indicate thoughtful interest in the 
business of mate selection. Stated as descriptive 
factors, these six value items are: sharing in 
decision making, sharing in home duties, sharing 
in the discipline of children, in budgeting, in 
planning for the education of children, and 
fondness for home life. That is, the persons 
interviewed declared that the person they wished 
to marry should possess all these six qualities. 
Three of the items, sharing in decision making, 
sharing in home duties, and sharing in the disci- 
pline of children, stress the importance of de- 
mocracy and mutuality in crucial marriage re- 
lationships. This mode of interpersonal rela- 
tionship is consistent with the personality traits 
listed as desirable features of the prospective 
spouse. Such a value emphasis, moreover, con- 
firms the personal approach of young people to 
the task of mate selection. Two factors, budget- 
ing and planning for the education of children, 
point up consideration of the economic aspects 
of marriage. They suggest that the young 
people wish to handle their financial problems 
through a process of planning and sharing. 
These judgments seem to anticipate both hus- 
band and wife working, certainly if this proves 
necessary to achieve the economic objectives 
of the family. One item, fondness for home 
life, discloses general concern over the inter- 
ests and importance of activities within the circle 
of the home. This fact points to the inward 
orientation of the major value consensus in 
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the mate-selection process. 

Agreement was registered on two items re- 
lated to economic status, namely, trying to get 
ahead in life and the desire to own a home. 
Both items serve to define the range and nature 
of economic ambitions. Young people are in 
accord in their wish for improving economic 
stability of the families they will establish. 
They are, however, notably less insistent upon 
the economic status and backgrounds of pro- 
spective mates. It will be remembered also that 
consensus was registered on no item descriptive 
of general social or family standing. This gen- 
eral value orientation is not surprising, for we 
noted that greatest interest turned upon internal 
and interpersonal aspects of marriage in con- 
trast to the institutional and social phases of the 
family. 

One value item each from the categories on 
physical appearance and health, moral standards, 
and leisure-time interests showed near unani- 
mous agreement. They were, respectively, good 
personal appearance, honesty and truthfulness, 
and willingness to be nice to the mate’s friends. 
Again, these choices are perhaps more note- 
worthy for what the young people did not 
say than for what they did say. We are struck 
with the failure to stress good physical health, 
any standards of sex morality, and interest in 
similar leisure-time activities. Although hon- 
esty and truthfulness point inward to the process 
of marriage relationships, both good appearance 
and congeniality with the mate’s friends evince 
some concern with extra-family relationships. 

Most comparable previous studies have been 
based on relatively small samples of students in 
northern and mid-western colleges and univer- 
sities. An examination of some of these re- 
ports discloses two noteworthy differences from 


2 See for examples: 

Reuben Hill, ‘‘Campus Values in Mate Selection,’’ Jour- 
nal of Home Economics, 37 (Nov., 1945) p. 556. 

Donald P. Kent, ‘‘Subjective Factors in Mate Selection,”’ 
Sociology and Social Research, 35, No. 6 (July-Aug., 1951) 
p. 397. 

Joseph Sandy Himes, Jr., ‘‘Mate Selection Among Negro 
College Students,"’ Sociology and Socn! Research, 33, No. 3 
(Jan.-Feb., 1949) p. 205. 

Marvin B. Sussman and Harold C. Yeager, ‘‘Mate Se- 
lection Among Negro and White College Students,’’ So- 
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the picture of value consensus described above. 
First, the top-rated mate-selection factors seem 
to lay relatively less stress on traits of personality 
and marriage interaction. Second, some physical 
characteristics of the prospective mate are gen- 
erally included among the highest ranked mate- 
selection values. Most frequently mentioned in 
this connection are good health and some 
characterization of physical attraction. 

When we attempt to appraise this total ex- 
“pression of value consensus, we are struck by 
the note of serious thoughtfulness revealed in 
the answers. In terms of the best sociological 
evidence available it is obvious they do not in- 
clude all the values which go into making a 
successful marriage and which should therefore 
be criteria of mate selection. None of them, 
however, appears ill considered, irrelevant, or 
superficial. They seem to minimize background 
social and physical factors as important features 
of marital adjustment. Perhaps this is due more 
to lack of information than to superficiality of 
judgment. 

For realistic interpretation this expression of 
value consensus must be projected against the 
historic and social context of the American 





ciology and Social Research, 35, No. 1 (Sept.-Oct., 1951) 
pp. 46 ff. 

James P. Vail and Virginia M. Staudt, ‘‘Attitudes of 
College Students Toward Marriage and Related Problems: I. 
Dating and Mate Selection,’ Journal of Psychology, 30 
(1950) pp. 174-6. ‘ j 

Harold T, Christensen, ‘Student Views on Mate Se- 
lection,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 9 (1947) pp. 85-88. 


Negro family. Slavery gave the Negro family 
a quality of impermanence and instability which 
the subsequent rapid process of acculturation has 
not yet fully removed. Contemporary Negro 
youth have grown up through the fluid transi- 
tion of family structure, relations, and values as 
the Negro population has become increasingly 
urban and industrialized. Moveover, the pro- 
found transformation of general American so- 
ciety has affected the Negro family. We must 
add to this traumatic panorama of change the 
effects of the great depression and the second 
World War. The value system which motivates 
and controls the marriage and family behavior 
of young Negro people is inescapably one re- 
sult of this complex and dynamic experience. 

The institutional and structural aspects of the 
American family in general and of the Negro 
family in particular are changing and unstable. 
This realm of family life is evidently not a 
source of trustworthy and stable value moorings. 
One consequence of these events is the tendency 
to magnify the internal, interpersonal phase of 
marriage and family life. The natural response 
of Negro youth to this situation is to draw 
significant value norms from this area of family 
relations. In this context the consensus of value 
preferences described above constitutes an ex- 
pression of sound and realistic judgment. It 
represents a choice from among the welter of 
divergent and conflicting factors of those which 
seem best calculated to make for marital ad- 
justment and happiness. 





Parent Education News 


Dr. Helen L. Witmer, who was Director of 
the Fact Finding Staff of the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, has 
recently joined the staff of the Children’s 
Bureau, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D.C. She is Chief of the Division of Research 
in the Bureau, which has been reorganized to 
work out an integrated program of research in 
child health and welfare. 
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Dr. Witmer’s name is well known to workers 
in the field of parent education for her pene- 
trating analysis of “The Field of Parent Educa- 
tion” (Parent Education Monograph No. 1, 
National Council of Parent Education, Inc., 
New York, 1934) and for her direction of the 
many useful pieces of research published as 
Smith College Studies in Social Work. 
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Student Cooperation in a Study of 
Dating Behavior* 


WINSTON W. EHRMANN 
Department of Sociology, University of Florida 


I have been asked to discuss the use of stu- 
dents in a study of dating behavior at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Some of the findings are 
presented primarily to illustrate the way in 
which certain techniques were employed and 
how the students cooperated in the project. 

The primary purposes of the entire research 
project are to describe dating behavior in terms 
of varying degrees of physical love-making 
intimacies, to measure certain aspects of the in- 
dividual’s control of this behavior, and to 
analyze the behavior patterns in terms of the 
attitudes of the individuals and the culture of 
the youth group. These physical intimacies are 
universally recognized by the youth of our 
society as falling into categories, compartments, 
or stages. They are, in fact, cultural patterns 
that are fixed in the folkways and mores. The 
fact that this behavior falls into highly com- 
partmental stages of increasing “degrees of in- 
tensity” both with respect to physical intimacy 
and to moral judgment, from no physical con- 
tact at the lower limit to sexual intercourse at 
the upper limit, readily lends itself to analysis 
in terms of control, 

The control of this highly compartmentalized 
behavior can be measured both (1) in terms of 
the most advanced stage to which a person goes 
in his current behavior or has ever gone in his 
life, and (2) in terms of who initiates the 
activity leading into a given stage and who or 
what stops the activity from going into a more 
advanced stage. Attitudes can be studied in 
terms of why a person does or does not engage 
in these activities. The writer used as subjects 
samples of single students not previously mar- 
ried who were enrolled in his classes in Mar- 
riage and the Family. In all we had an explora- 
tory group, a schedule group, and an interview 


group. 


* Presented before the Research Section of the National 
Council on Family Relations annual meeting at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, August 29, 1951. 
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The exploratory group consisted of thirty 
males in 1946, when the university was not co- 
educational. Exploratory interviews were held 
with these subjects solely for the purpose of 
testing the practicability of collecting informa- 
tion about dating behavior in accordance with 
the technique described in this paper. It was 
found that the method for recording dating be- 
havior and its control was feasible. Many of 
the students in this group made invaluable sug- 
gestions about the proposed oral and written in- 
structions and about the format and content of 
the tentative schedule. It was decided to ad- 
minister the schedule to a sufficient number of 
students, the schedule group, so that at least two 
hundred usable ones would be obtained from 
each of these three groups: male veterans, male 
non-veterans, and females. The problem of ob- 
taining over two hundred female subjects was 
solved when the state legislature made the uni- 
versity coeducational beginning in the fall 
semester 1947. 

Over a period of three years subjects were 
selected by random sample from the classes in 
Marriage and the Family. The schedule was 
administered to them on a purely voluntary basis 
either individually or in sex segregated groups. 
Of about one thousand students to whom the 
schedule was given only two students, both 
girls who were among the first subjects, re- 
turned the blanks unanswered. The number of 
students that subsequently completed schedules 
was 985. Therefore, including the exploratory 
group, a total of 1015 took part in the study. 
The 841, or 85.4 percent, of the schedules that 
were sufficiently complete to be used in the final 
tabulation consisted of data from 302 male 
veterans, 274 male non-veterans, and 265 fe- 
males. 

In order to test the degree of reliability of 
the data and, even more importantly, to in- 
vestigate certain interrelated aspects of the indi- 
viduals’ attitudes, it was decided to select a 
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smaller sample, the interview group, from the 
schedule group and to have with each a personal 
interview. The interview was to cover pre- 
cisely the same material that was covered on 
the written schedule, and in addition the inter- 
viewer was to obtain from each subject his atti- 
tudes on many aspects of dating behavior which 
centered around the individual’s moral evalua- 
tion of this behavior and its control, and which, 
because of its complex nature, could not be readi- 
ly obtained from a written schedule until some 
- simplified standardization of technique can be 
devised. Eventually interviews were had with 
100 students: 50 males (25 veterans and 25 
non-veterans) and 50 females. 

The most important matter in the organiza- 
tion of the data was to determine the classifica- 
tion of the physical love-making activities in 
dating into various categories which are here 
called “stages.” The ideal classification would 
be to have each distinct behavior pattern as a 
separate stage. From the practical consideration 
of the ease with which the average subject could 
codify his own behavior this arrangement was 
found to be impractical. It was discovered, as 
a result of the exploratory interviews and as 
might be expected, that the subject could give 
the best response with the use of the fewest 
number of categories. Adjustment between 
theoretical considerations and practical matters 
had to be made. The most satisfactory solution 
seemed to be to have the following eight cate- 
gories which were used in Schedule A: 


Stage Description 
A_ No dates within specified period. 
* * & 


Dates involving: 

B_ No physical contact or only holding of hands. 
C Kissing and hugging, or boy fondling the girl’s 
breast with his hands outside her clothes, or 
both, 

D__ Boy fondling girl’s naked breast, as well as 
any activity in C. 

E_ Boy fondling girl's genitals or naked area 
around genitals, as well as any activity in C 
or D. 

F Sexual intercourse, as well as any activity in 
C, D, or E. 

(Stages B, C, D, E, and F are mutually ex- 


clusive) 
* * # 
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G_ Female fondling male's genitals through his 
clothes. 
H_ Female fondling male's naked genitals. 
(Stages G and H are not mutually exclusive either 
to the other or to B, C, D, E, and F) 


Although the classification into stages is an 
essential and integral part of the study, it is in 
addition the means whereby a more specific 
pattern of control can be determined. In order 
to obtain this information each subject indi- 
cated for the dates in each stage (1) who in- 
itiated the behavior, male or female, and (2) 
who or what situation prevented it from going 
beyond that stage; in other words, who starts 
and who or what stops the behavior in each 
compartmentalized pattern. The positive con- 
trol of the behavior is represented by who in- 
itiates the behavior, male or female, and the 


Taste I. Patrern or Conrrot ror Att Dates 




















As As 
Reported Reported 
by Males by Females 
P. Percentage of dates on which 
behavior initiated by 
Pr boy 75-3 78.9 
P2 girl 24.7 21.1 
100.0 100.0 
N. Percentage of dates on which 
behavior went no farther be- 
cause 
Nr no opportunity 22.9 13.0 
N2 girl would not 29.6 30.1 
N3 boy would not 4-9 2.2 
N4 neither tried 42.6 54.7 
100.0 100.0 





(Note: The above figures are based upon the sum of all dates of all 
individuals.) 
negative control by who or what prevents the 
behavior from going beyond a particular stage. 
The negative control is divided into four cate- 
gories: the behavior went no farther because 
(1) there was no opportunity (inappropriate- 
ness of the situation), (2) the girl would not, 
(3) the boy would not, and (4) neither tried 
to go farther. A summary of controls of all 
dates of all individuals is given in Table I. 

As a result of student reactions and sugges- 
tions, during the first part of the data-collecting 
phase, certain aspects of the instructions and 
the schedule were modified at two different 
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times. The first modification came after about 
two hundred schedules, mainly from men, had 
been received. Requesting the subjects to re- 
port their behavior for a typical or representa- 
tive month during the preceding year was not a 
satisfactory procedure for many. For those who 
had had a fairly regular pattern of behavior over 
this period it was satisfactory, but not for the 
rest. As a result of discussions with many of 
these students, it was determined that the “cur- 
rent behavior pattern,” as reported on a monthly 
basis, was a more definite entity to the subjects 
than “‘a typical or representative month.” All 
subsequent subjects were instructed to complete 
this part of the schedule on this basis and also 
to report the length of time covered by their cur- 
rent behavior pattern. 

The second modification was made after ap- 
proximately thirty percent of the eventual total 
of schedules had been completed. At this 
point it was decided to make certain minor 
though important additions to Schedule A and to 
construct Schedule B primarily because of cer- 
tain criticisms raised by many of the female sub- 
jects, particularly the interview group. Their 
major criticisms were (1) that whether a per- 
son is going steady or not should be included 
on the schedule (this information had already 
been obtained in all of the interviews), and (2) 
that Stage C should be divided into two stages. 

In view of the final empirical findings of the 


study, reclassification of Stage C in Schedule 
A into Stages C1 and C2 in Schedule B proved 
to be highly significant. The really critical point 
in dating behavior was found to exist between 


"Stage C1 (kissing and hugging) and Stage C2 


(boy fondling the girl’s breast) according to 
Schedule B rather than between Stage C (kiss- 
ing, hugging, or boy fondling girl’s breasts) and 
Stage D (boy fondling girl’s naked breasts) as 
had been originally inferred in the construction 
of Schedule A. The reason that this condition 
had not been established initially arose in part 
because the exploratory group were males and 
because the writer in an attempt to keep the 
number of different stages small erred in con- 
solidating two behavior patterns that have quite 
different moral values placed upon them by 
students, particularly the females. Placing more 
than one behavior pattern in one stage is a satis- 
factory procedure as long as approximately the 
same moral evaluation is attached to each pat- 
tern. To the males in the exploratory group the 
consolidation of kissing, hugging © (general 
bodily embrace), and the male feeling the fe- 
male breast into a single stage seemed to be a 
reasonable procedure although they gave the 
unanimous opinion that kissing and hugging 
were somewhat more acceptable patterns of be- 
havior than the male feeling the female breast. 
On the other hand when Schedule A was ad- 
ministered to the first group of females, the 


Taste II. Toe Most Apvancep Stace To Waicu Inpivipvat Goss mv His Current BeHAvior 




















Ila. The Entire Group (Schedule A and B groups) 
B € D E F Total 
Males 3.9 4-7 30.6 5.4 16.6 38.8 100.0 
Females % 0.7 4:5 59.7 8.3 17.7 9.1 100.0 
Males f 23 27 176 31 96 223 576 
Females f 2 12 158 22 47 24 265 
(d.f.=5 P<.oo1 ” Xte 102.02) 
IIb. The Second Group (Schedule B group only) 
B Cr Ca D E F Total 
Males e 4:4 4-2 22.8 11.0 5.0 16.2 36.4 100.0 
Females 1.0 3.0 45-5 17.0 5.0 18.0 10.5 100.0 
Males f 17 16 8 2 19 62 139 382 
Females f 2 6 gt 34 10 36 21 200 
(d.f.=6 P<.oo1 X= 62.92) 
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majority either suggested or protested that these 
activities ought to be placed into different stages. 

Although this reclassification of stages is 
significant in determining the most advanced 
stage to which a person goes or has ever gone 
in his behavior, it is not so discriminating in in- 
fluencing control in terms of who starts and 
who or what stops the behavior because these 
determiners tend to be similar in adjacent be- 
havior patterns along the continuum. The 
classification of subjects according to the most 
‘advanced stage to which the individual goes in 
his current behavior is given both for the entire 
group of subjects (Schedules A and B) and for 
the second group only (Schedule B) in Table 
II. These tables show quite vividly that al- 
though an apparent critical transition point oc- 
curs between Stages C and D, the more signifi- 


cant turning point is between C1 and C2, and 


the degree of difference is much more pro- 
nounced for the females than the males. This 
fact was, of course, foretold by the pronounced 
personal reactions of the females. It must, of 
course, be emphasized that Table II gives the 
most advanced stage to which the individual 
goes. The greatest number of dates fall into 
Stage C; approximately fifty percent of the dates 
of the males and sixty percent of the females 
occur in this stage. 

One of the most frequently asked questions 
about these figures is, “Why are the figures for 
male and female students so different? Are the 
males boasting and the females lying; or is it 
because the girls who ‘go all the way’ are pro- 
miscuous with a great many different boys?” 
The assumption in these questions is that the 
male and female students have dates only with 
one another. If this situation were true, then 
the suppositions in the above questions would 
also be true, but the basic assumption is not 
correct. Furthermore, the writer was impressed 
by the fact that the overwhelming majority 
probably told the truth. The primary reason for 
the difference arises from the fact that the ma- 
jority of the men students do not date coeds 
and that for many of the men who de, a2 ma- 
jority of their dates are with girls who are not 
coeds. This result is to be expected in a situa- 
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tion where the men outnumbered the womeri 
students sixteen to one at the beginning and six 
to one at the end of the study. Most of the 
males have dates only or principally with girls 
in their home towns or in the towns in the 
adjacent region and then only on week ends. 
The male students are highly mobile and think 
nothing of traveling several hundred miles on a 
week end to go home for a date or to go to some 
other town—also for a date. In fact, the mass 
exodus on week ends is quite marked. 

Prior to the construction of the original 
schedule two methods of analyzing dating be- 
havior in terms of social class were considered, 
and both were subsequently utilized. Since it 
was not feasible to ascertain the social status of 
the family of each subject, the occupational class 
of the father was employed as a rough classifica- 
tion of social status. On the basis of prior 
knowledge of student dating habits gained 
largely through premarital and marital counsel- 
ing experience, it appeared to the writer that a 
more significant determiner of dating behavior 
and its control depended upon the comparative 
social class position of the couple involved. In 
this framework of reference a person may have 
a date with a person of the same, lower, or 
higher social status. The recording of this in- 
formation was made relatively easy by the sisnple 
device of having three appropriately marked 
columns for recording dating behavior in each 
stage. It was subsequently discovered that in- 
dividuals, except in rare instances, definitely 
evaluate the relative class status of their dates 
in accordance with their own individual frame- 
work of reference. 

The social class of the individual and the 
comparative social class of the companion, par- 
ticularly in the dates of the males, plays a 
significant part in the pattern of the dating be- 
havior and its control. The social class posi- 
tion of the individual as measured by the oc- 
cupational group of the father showed little 
correlation with dating behavior. One reason 
for this lack of variation may be that although 
the sample had representatives from most eco- 
nomic groups, the middle and upper class groups 
predominated, and another and perhaps more 
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important reason may be that all college stu- 
dents regardless of class origin are strongly in- 
fluenced by middle class standards. On the 
other hand, whether dates are with companions 
of the same, lower, or higher class seems to be 
an important determiner of behavior among 
these individuals. It is interesting to note that 
this finding was also foreshadowed by the net 
impressions gained from association with stu- 
dents and from the data supplied by the ex- 
ploratory group. Furthermore, the crossing of 
class lines is in this study a much more im- 
portant factor in the dating behavior of males 
than females. Almost forty percent of the 
males and only twenty percent of the females 
crossed class lines in their current dating be- 
havior. The female crossers showed a slight 
or moderate tendency to have dates more fre- 
quently with boys of a higher social status, 
whereas the male crossers showed a more pro- 
nounced preference for girls of a lower social 
status. These males also tended to have more 
experiences in the more advanced stages of 
dating behavior than the others. 

The type of control also varied. Only one 
illustration of this is given here. The male 
crossers cited that “the girl would not go 
farther” as a more frequent reason, compara- 
tively speaking, for control, both for dates with 
girls of the same and of different social class; 
whereas the males who had dates only with girls 
in their own class gave more often that “neither 
tried to go farther.”’ The fact that girl refusal is 
a relatively more important item of control 
among those males who cross class lines and 
who also actually have more sexual activity 
seems to be a contradiction. A closer inspection 
reveals, however, that these facts are consistent. 
It appears that more of these boys look upon 
dating primarily as a source of overt sexual 
gratification. Although they seek girls who are 
more likely to and who do satisfy their de- 
sires, they are so extremely persistent in their 
demands that they are more frequently refused. 
This fact was epitomized by one of the boys in 
the interview group. In the discussion of con- 
trols, he had stated that girls refusing to go 
farther had been the reason he had not been able 
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to go farther. When asked if there were any 
other reasons, he blurted in response, “Jeepers, 
creepers, I didn’t know there was any other 
reason!” Among boys who have dates only 
with girls in their social class, although the 
second most important reason of control is girl 
refusal, the primary reason is that neither tried 
to go farther. As repeatedly brought out in the 
interviews, this reason was also primarily a fe- 
male determined phenomenon, but the attitudes 
about it were different. This type of control 
represented usually an equilibrium point that 
was acceptable to both parties. The male did 
not try to go beyond it because he knew that the 
girl would not go farther or because he felt that 
he ought not to try to go farther in considera- 
tion for her moral attitudes. 

Before this study was started the writer had 
some misgivings about the willingness of stu- 


dents, especially girls, t- ate in it. 
During the entire course stigation, 
he was constantly amazed ‘ve atti- 
tude taken by both males .. tes. This 


spirit was also characteristic of those students 
who were in the classes from which subjects 
were not taken. Although the general nature of 
the study was outlined to them, many expressed 
the view that they, too, “ought to be” subjects. 
Any misgivings about the girls’ reactions were 
completely dispelled by their wholehearted co- 
operation during the schedule-administering ses- 
sions and during the interviews. At the end of 
the interview each girl was asked what she 
thought of the interview. Every one of them 
emphatically stated that they were glad to have 
had the opportunity to talk about their dating 
affairs. All expressed the opinion that it had 
done them a great deal of good. 

A very large number of the students have 
wanted to know why more studies had not been 
made of dating behavior. Professor Samuel H. 
Lowrie in his article, “Dating, a Neglected Field 
of Study,” which appeared in Marriage and 
Family Living (Fall, 1948) expressed the need 
for factual studies in this field. The writer 
in speaking for his students and for himself 
concurs completely with Professor Lowrie’s 
view. 
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Adolescent-Parent Adjustment: Age, Sex, Sibling 
Number, Broken Homes, and Employed Mothers 
as Variables 


IVAN NYE 
Department of Sociology, Bucknell University 


The adjustment of adolescents in our chang- 
ing society and particularly their adjustment in 
the family is presenting perhaps as many prob- 
lems to adolescents themselves, to parents, 
teachers, law enforcement officers, and social 
scientists as any area of interpersonal relations. 
Despite its importance, little fundamental re- 
search has been carried through in this area. 

The present study developed from the gen- 
eral hypothesis that the differences in the adjust- 
ment of adolescents to parents are largely the 
product of differences in the significant social 
environment of the adolescent. Number of 
siblings, employment status of the mother, and 
whether the home is broken’ or unbroken are 
variables in the social environment which 
seemed likely to affect the adjustment of adoles- 
cents to parents.” 

Pertinent Previous Studies. Contributions to 
the sociology of parent-adolescent interaction 
may be divided conveniently into two groups: 
(1) application of general sociological theory to 
the special area of parent-adolescent interaction, 
and (2) empirical research in that special area 
of sociology. ee 

Principal contributions from general theory 
have been made by Reuter,® Parsons,* Merton,° 


The writer takes pleasure in acknowledging the con- 
tribution of Dr. Judson T. Landis as major adviser and 
critic; also significant contributions from C. P. Loomis, 
Duane Gibson, and Paul H. Landis. 

1 Homes are considered broken whenever the adolescent 
is not living with both biological parents. 

2 Rurality as a variable is reported in an article by the 
writer in Rural Sociology, December, 1950, pp. 334-39. 
Socio-economic level as a variable is reported in an article 
by the writer in American Sociological Review, June, 1951, 
pp. 341-49. 

3 C. B. Reuter, ‘‘The Sociology of Adolescence,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 43 (1937), pp. 414-27. 

* Talcott Parsons, ‘‘Certain Primary Sources and Patterns 
of Aggression in the Social Structure of the Western World,”’ 
Psychiatry, Vol. 10 (1947), pp. 167-81. 

Robert K. Merton, ‘“‘Sccial Structure and Anomie,”’ 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 3 (1938), pp. 672-82. 
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Davis,® Dinkel,? and Green. While they stress 
somewhat different points, a wide common 
ground is established that adolescent behavior of 
today is a result of the nature of presentday 
American society and particularly of two aspects 
of it: (1) its urban industrial character which 
has made the adolescent's labor of little value 
and his maintenance and education a heavy 
drain on the financial resources of the family, 
and (2) the extremely rapid rate of social 
change which gives the adolescent many experi- 
ences that the parent did not have and with 
which parents, existent institutions, and the 
mores are unable to cope in an organized man- 
ner. 

The principal contributions to empirical re- 
search have been made by Cavan,® and Stott,’ 
who have contributed to the comparison of resi- 
dence groups, Havighurst and Taba’ to the 
comparison of age groups, and Mead’? to 
studies of adolescents in other cultures. 

Construction of a Measurement Instrument. 
The present study began in 1946 in Salem, 
Oregon. The city high school was experiencing 
a “wave” of vandalism, insubordination, and 
absentecism. The teachers felt that most of 


® Kingsley Davis, ‘‘The Sociology of Parent-Youth Con- 


flict." American Sociological Review, Vol. 5 (1940), pp. 
523-35. 

7 Robert M. Dinkel, ‘Parent-Child Conflict in Minne- 
sota Families,"’ American Sociological Review, Vol. 8 


(1943), pp. 412-19. 

8 Arnold M. Green, ‘‘The Middle-Class Male Child and 
Neurosis,’’ American Sociological Review, Vol. 2 (1946), 
pp. 31-42. 

® Ruth Cavan, The Adolescent in the Family, D. Apple 
ton-Century Co., New York, 1934. 


[Leland H. Stott, ‘Adolescent Dislikes Regarding 
Parentai Behavior,’’ Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. 42 (1937), 
pp. 393-414, 


1R. J. Havighurst and Hilda Taba, Adolescent Charac- 
ter and Personality, John. Wiley and Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1949. Also with Allison Davis, Father of the Man, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Chicago, 1948. 

12 Margaret Mead, From the South Seas, William Mor- 
row and Company, New York, 1939. 
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the adolescents’ school adjustment problems 
could be traced to unsatisfactory adjustment in 
the home. 

A check list of parental behavior items was 
prepared, but what proved to be more significant 
was a number of open-ended questions, such as: 
On what subject would you like more freedom 
from parents? More information? More ad- 
vice? More direction? Finally, and most pro- 
ductive, What advice do you think most im- 
portant to give parents of children your age? 

Of the mass of information secured from the 
above questions there was little indication which 
behavior and attitudes were really important to 
adolescent-parent adjustment and which were 
perhaps annoying or common but not important. 
To test its significance, each attitude and be- 
havior item was formed into an objective multi- 
ple choice question. The resulting anonymous 
questionnaire was administered to 572 high 
school students in six Washington high 
schools.1* Each of the items was tested for as- 
sociation with the adolescent's evaluation of his 
relationship. to his parents as measured by the 
question, ‘‘Do you consider your relationship to 
your parents: Ideal , Very Satisfactory 
, Satisfactory , Unsatisfactory 
, Very Unsatisfacto a 

After the elimination of non-significant be- 
havior and attitude items, an objective form for 
the measurement of adolescent-parent adjust- 
ment was constructed, consisting of 31 ado- 
lescent-mother, 31 adolescent-father, and six 
adolescent-parent items. For convenience these 
items were grouped into five general areas: 
(1) feeling of being loved and accepted by 
parents, (2) parents’ trust and confidence in the 
child, (3) child's feelings about the person- 
alities of the parents, (4) socialization of the 
child, (5) adjustment to groups outside of 
family.1* Each of the items was stated in a 
form similar to the following example: “When 


See the writer’s master’s thesis, ‘‘Factors Influencing 
Adolescent Adjustment to Parents,’’ State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, 1947. 

The hypothesis that each of these areas forms a 
cluster of more highly correlated items than the scale as 
a whole was tested and rejected. Factor analysis found 
only one factor in the scale. 
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my father makes me do something, he tells me 
why it’s necessary: Always————, Almost Al- 
ways————, Sometimes, Seldom, 
Never g 

An arbitrary system of weighting was adopted 
after a close correlation was found between it 
and the sigma system.’® Since in the above ex- 
ample it was found that the largest percent of 
the best adjusted adolescents checked “always” 
it was given the highest weight, 5, “almost al- 
ways” the next highest, 4, etc. An additional 
check of this weighting was made employing a 
variation of the Criterion of Internal Consistency 
in which quartiles formed by totaling scores 
from ail the scale items were substituted for 
adjustment as measured by a single question.'® 

Sample and Methodology. The sample con- 
sists of 1,472 adolescents from grades eight and 
eleven of fifteen of the public schools of Michi- 
gan.’” It includes 423 farm, 183 open country 
non-farm, 238 village, 173 small town (2,500 
to 10,000), 208 fringe, and 216 city adolescents, 
and 5 who did not indicate residence. The in- 
strument was administered in the classroom to 
students taking required subjects. All were 
administered by the writer personally. The 
forms were strictly anonymous, a point which 
was stressed to reduce inhibitions to answering 
family questions. 

The joint sponsorship of the Division of Edu- 
cation of Michigan State College and the State 
Department of Public Instruction with the De- 
partment of Sociology helped secure full co- 
operation on the part of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators, who, in turn, helped motivate the 
students. A combination of high motivation 
and the use of class time made possible a hun- 
dred percent return. For various reasons eight- 





8 Sewell gives a detailed description of the sigma method 
of weighting. See William H. Sewell, ‘‘The Construction 
and Standardization of a Measurement of Socio-Economic 
Status of Oklahoma Farm Families,’’ Oklahoma AES Tech- 
nical Bulletin 9, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 1940. 

% This weighting procedure parallels quite closely the 
one used by E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Predicting 
Success or Failure in Marriage, Prentice-Hall Inc., New 
York, 1939. 

1 Detroit, Lansing, Battle Creek (fringe), Belding, Rock- 
ford, West Branch, Mesick, Elkton, Pickford, Onaway, 
Wakefield, Wayne, Lakeview, Stephenson, and Concord. 
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een returns were not used,** which left approxi- 
mately ninety-nine percent usable. 

Validity and Reliability. A number of tests 
of validity were employed both to individual 
scale items and to the scale as a whole. These 
included: (1) The correlation between each 
item and the feeling that the adolescent has of 
his relationship to his parents was checked (as- 
sociation significant above the 1% level was re- 
quired). (2) Check of each item by the Cri- 
terion of Internal Consistency (C.R. of 3.0 was 
required). (3) Factor Analysis of twenty- 
eight scale items from all areas of the scale. 
(4) Seventy parents scored themselves on the 
same scale and a correlation of .40 with chil- 
dren’s score was obtained. (5) Scores were 
correlated with the ten areas of the California 


Mental Health Analysis—intermediate form—- 


and significant correlations were obtained for 
nine of the ten areas (.60 to .20). (6) The sub- 
jective evaluations of experts on three campuses 
and of some 2,000 adolescents in Washington 
and Michigan. (7) A positive correlation of 
.67 between the scale scores and the subjective 
self-evaluation of the group scoring lowest on 
the scale was obtained.” 

The split-half check of reliability yielded an 
uncorrected correlation of .92.74 

Employed Mothers. The working mother has 
usually been considered a handicap to the unity 
and general success of the family. Less has 
been written, however, of the role of the part- 
time employed mother. It might be expected 
that if working full-time outside of the home is 
incompatible with family harmony and happi- 
ness, then a part-time job would mitigate against 
best parent-adolescent relations, also. To test 


18 One girl was married, one was deaf, and another too 
retarded to be able to read well enough. Three omitted 
too many items, and the balance gave answers that contra- 
dicted themselves. 

19 All mother-adolescent items were included except five 
which closely paralleled items included. A larger number 
of items became prohibitive in terms of time and money. 

% The lowest socio-economic group. This special check 
was considered desirable because sociologists have often 
been accused of imposing sets of values on groups who do 
not embrace them. 

™ Further methodological details are available in the 
writer’s doctoral dissertation, ‘‘Adolescent Adjustment to 
Parents," Chapter 3, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
1950, 
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this expectation, adolescent-parent adjustment 
was computed for full-time employed, part-time, 
and non-employed mothers (shown in Figure 


1). 


Fic. 1. Comparison of Adolescent-Parent Adjust- 
ment in Homes Where Mothers Work Full-Time, 
Part-Time, or not at all. 
































Employed Employed Not 
Full-Time Part-Time Employed 
n= 198 n = 183 n = 1033 
High Quartile 19% 31% 25% 
, 1. YW j 
Middle Quartiles 52% Uf (hls 
Low Quartile | 29%. — ee 

















Part-time 1-32 hours per week, 
Difference significant in high and low quartiles 
between part-time and full-time employed. 


Since the families in which mothers are 
employed part-time (1-32 hours per week) 
show, on the average, better adolescent-parent 
adjustment than either familes where the mother 
works full-time or not at all, the supposition 
that working outside the home is correlated with 
poor adolescent-parent adjustment is incorrect. 
These differences are maintained and even in- 
creased when socio-economic level is held con- 
stant. The superior adjustment of the part-time 
employed mothers is particularly significant 
when middle class families are compared 
separately (see Figure 2). 


Fic. 2. Comparison of Adolescent-Parent Adjust- 
ment in Medium Socio-Economic Level Families 
Where Mothers Work Full-Time, Part-Time, or not 
at all. 


























Employed Employed Not 

Full-Time Part-Time* Employed 

n= 144 n= 101 n = 680 
High Quartile “am 22% 
Middle Quartiles YU: 52%. 
» His oell arin 
Low Quartile [igi LA ie 








Differences significant in high and low quartiles 
between part-time and each of others. 


® Part-time 1-32 hours per week; full-time over 32. 
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The association of part-time employment with 
superior adolescent-parent adjustment is particu- 
larly high in the medium socio-economic level.?? 
Differences between mothers employed full-time 
and not at all are non-significant. 

Broken Homes and Adolescent-Parent Rela- 
tions. Broken homes ate among the most 
tangible family data and have often served as 
convenient hooks on which to hang not only 
difficulties within the family but also most of 
the disliked characteristics of society. Below 
is shown the degree of association between 
broken homes and adolescent-parent adjustment 


(Figure 3). 


Fic. 3. Adolescent-Parent Adjustment in Broken and 
Unbroken Homes. 























Broken Unbroken 
n=276 n= 1147 
High Quartile 19% 27% 
V///, . 
Middle Quartiles Vi Yj 
ZT, 
‘ mir YA 
Low Quartile asl reser 











Differences in both high and low quartiles sig- 
nificant above 1% level of probability. 


A significant association is shown, with 
broken homes, on the average, showing poorer 
adolescent-parent adjustment. The differences 
are perhaps not as great as sometimes believed, 
however. 

In the above comparison, all broken homes 
are thrown together. It would seem doubtful, 
however, that homes broken in various ways and 
in various socio-economic levels produce the 
same impact on the adolescent. Table 1 indi- 
cates higher average adjustment in broken homes 
with “mother only,” with mother-stepfather 
and “others” lower on the average. 

The surprisingly high scores of the “mother 
only” group must be discounted somewhat be- 
cause throughout the sample, adjustment scores 
of adolescents to mothers ran higher than ad- 
justment to fathers. This higher score to 
mothers would be reflected in higher scores 
where the mother was the only parent involved. 


It is less significant at both high and low socio- 
economic levels. For detailed statistics see Nye, op. cit., 


page 122. 
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TABLE 1. ADOLESCENT-PARENT ADJUSTMENT IN BROKEN 
AND UNsBROKEN Mipp te Socio-Economic 
Lever FAmIues 











Un- Mother MStep- 
broken Only father Others 
n=788 n=56 n=64 n=53 
High Quartile 40 30% 6% 15% 
Middle Quartiles 52 48% 4% 43% 
Low Quartile 24% 2% 36% 42% 





Differences significant in high and low Quartiles between Mother Only 
and other type broken homes. 


Even with these limitations, two points are il- 
lustrated: not all broken homes have the same 
impact on adolescents, and some of the ado- 
lescents best adjusted to parents come from 
broken homes, although their number is small.?% 
Small and Large Families. A great deal has 
been written about the evils of small families, 
but the objective research on the subject is less 
impressive. Apparent advantages of large 
families, such as the provision of a play group 
and a group which socializes its members, may 
be counterbalanced by disadvantages. Below 
are the results 0. ..e study of adolescent-parent 
adjustment in small and large families. 


Fic. 4. Adolescent-Parent Adjustment in Large and 
Small Families. 


Only One 2, 3,4 5, 5+ 
Children Sibling Siblings Siblings 
n= 141 n= 280n = 665n = 354 















































a 6% 

High Quartile 38% 32%| | 24% YY 
WT, V4 30% 

Wi “4 Ye YY; 

Middle Quartiles yy, Ue, 4 WY y Uo 
= | |oe% 

Low Quartile 15 % | 25% A 


“Only Children” in both high and low quartiles 
differ significantly from the 2, 3, 4, and 5, 5+ sib- 
ling families. 


The present study finds (See Figure 4) that 
insofar as adolescent-parent relations are con- 
cerned, the smallest families score the highest. 


28 Broken homes do not show up as a significant factor 
in either the lowest or the highest socio-economic level 
families. For statistics on this point, see Nye, op. cit., 
page 124. The writer does not know why broken homes 
do not show up as a significant factor in these other groups. 
Presumably there is a complex of other factors which enters 
the picture in these groups which become more important 
than broken or unbroken homes. Further research might be 
justified in this area. 
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Differences are very great and consistent. As 
the family decreases in size, the adolescent- 
parent score goes up. 

It is always possible, of course, that some 
other factor such as socio-economic level which 
is associated with both adjustment and size of 
family could explain the above differences. To 
check this possibility, socio-economic level was 
held constant.** Differences significant at the 
1% level remained with socio-economic level 
constant. (One caution at this point—the above 
comparisons deal with adolescent-parent adjust- 
ment only, not with all relationships of the ado- 
lescent. ) 

Age and Sex of the Adolescent. Since the 
family and society have different expectations for 
boys and girls, and have different ways of get- 
ting them to conform to these objectives, it was 
hypothesized that different adjustment would be 
found in boys and girls as groups. Also, differ- 
ent expectations exist for early and late teen- 
agers which could provide different levels of 
adjustment in the family. Both of these hy- 
potheses were found to be partially correct, but 
it became necessary to combine age and sex to 
obtain the most significant differences in adjust- 
ment, 


Fic. 5. Adolescent-Parent Adjustment by Age and 
Sex of the Adolescent. 





























Boys Boys Girls Girls 
15-17 12-14 15-17 12-14 
n = 352 n= 402 n =-281 n= 331 
High Quartile | 20% 26%] | 27% “28% 
, y; Uy, 
Middle Quartiles Is % Y YU, WY, 
Low Quartile ia 24% 22%, 

















Boys 15-17 significantly different from all other 
age-sex groups in both high and low quartiles. 


No significant difference in adolescent-parent 
adjustment is found in early adolescent, nor are 
any significant differences found between the 
younger and older girls. Older boys, however, 
differ significantly from both younger boys and 
gitls and from older girls. 

Summary and Discussion. Adolescent-parent 


*In general, the higher the socio-economic level, the 
higher the average adolescent-parent adjustment. 
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adjustment averages better in homes where the 
mother works part-time than where the mother 
works full-time outside the home or not at all 
outside the home. The differences are particu- 
larly great in the medium socio-economic level 
families. At least two elements may be in- 
volved. Mothers of adolescents need something 
to keep them busy and interested, and keep them 
from interfering in their children’s affairs too 
much. Second, mothers gain status in their own 
eyes and in those of their husband and children 
if they make some money. Working full-time, 
however, is probably associated with neglect of 
the home, and perhaps in some cases with hos- 
tility toward other family members. The sta- 
tistics seem to indicate that it is about equally 
bad for mothers to have too little or too much to 
do, 

Broken homes, on the average, show poorer 
adolescent-parent adjustment. The loss of the 
mother appears to have considerably more effect 
than that of the father. This does not appear 
surprising since this study as well as others has 
found the mother-child relationship much closer 
than the father-child relationship. 

Adolescents in small families show much bet- 
ter adjustment to parents than do those in large 
families. Several factors may be involved. 
Parents who have small families can give each 
child more attention. Children compete with 
other things the family would like: new cars, 
better homes, careers, education, etc.—one or 
two children compete less than five or six. A 
third possible factor is that small families are 
more often planned than large ones, and there- 
fore more welcome when they arrive. 

No significant differences are found between 
boys and girls in early adolescence (modal age 
13). Middle adolescent boys (modal age 16), 
however, show a poorer adjustment than girls 
of the same age. This appears to be largely a 
cultural phenomenon. While we keep the 
middle adolescent girls integrated into the 
family, we let the boys go on their own. 

Adolescents, to be-well adjusted to parents, 
need to feel loved and emotionally secure. They 
need to respect and like their parents’ per- 
sonalities. They need to embrace moral codes 
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similar to those of parents and to feel that 
discipline used to maintain them is fair and 
reasonable. They need to feel that parents have 
confidence in them and to feel that parents 
realize that they ‘‘are no longer children.” They 
need a home life that will enable them to meet 
their peer group with confidence. An increasing 
amount of freedom is desirable but best adjust- 
ment is not achieved by putting adolescents en- 
tirely on their own. 

Questions Raised. Like most research, the 
present study raises many questions. Perhaps 
most important among these is the following: 
“Isn’t it possible for the adolescent to become 
‘too well’ adjusted to parents so that he receives 
his satisfactions in the family and never leaves 
it?”25 Certainly children are sometimes domi- 
nated or absorbed emotionally by their parents 
to the point that they never establish families of 
their own. As measured in the present study, 
however, that would not score good adjustment, 
since high scores include independence of 
parents and feelings of self-confidence in de- 
cision-making. Moderate item intercorrelation 
was found between scale items in these areas and 
those concerned with feelings of security in 
parents’ affection and feelings about parents’ 
personalities. While scores from 1.00 to 5.00 
were possible, no adolescent in the sample of 
1456 scored above 4.65, which indicated no 
“perfect adjustment’ in this sample. 


25 Raised by Gladys Groves in a letter to the writer. 





The question of too close parental ties leads 
to a more general question: Should the adoles- 
cent (and indeed everyone) be set as free as 
possible from the bonds of family, peer groups, 
community, and society or should he be bound 
tightly in a net of meaningful dependence to 
the groups, with the acceptance of the controls 
which inevitably accompany them? This is not 
an abstract question but one on which social 
psychologists and physicians acting in the roles 
of counselor, social worker, and psychiatrist are 
acting every day. 

To return from the general to the specific, the 
writer presents the hypothesis that it is danger- 
ous to free the adolescent too completely from 
emotional ties to parents until it is possible 
for him to satisfy his need for love from some 
other source. The writer is doubtful of adoles- 
cent groups as sources of emotional security. 
They are, in general, too brief, unstable, and 
“brittle.” Teachers and other youth leaders 
could, perhaps, ameliorate the situation some- 
what by encouraging cooperation and mutual 
help in school and other youth groups instead 
of cut-throat competition. Marriage is, however, 
probably the only entirely satisfactory replace- 
ment for parental ties. 

If the above hypothesis is true, it is equally 
important that the adolescent-parent emotional 
tie be preserved until marriage is a serious pos- 
sibility—as it is that children be freed from too 
close parental ties when that time arrives. 


The Use of Recordings in Marriage Counseling: 


A Preliminary Empirical Investigation 


ROBERT A. HARPER AND JOHN W. HUDSON 
Merrill-Palmer School 


Two obvious uses for tape-recording in mar- 
riage counseling are (1) the accurate preserva- 
tion of the verbalized counseling session and 
(2) a teaching aid for the training of marriage 
counselors. If such recordings jeopardize the 
effectiveness of the counselor-client relationship, 
however, such uses cannot be justified. 

Some counselors, especially certain clinical 
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psychologists and psychiatrists, have assumed 
that tape-recordings do not have a disturbing 
effect in the counseling situation and have 
pointed to the benefits to the counselor and his 
students cf verbatim records of what took place. 
Brody ef al., for example, have pointed out: 
“Observations of the patient and his productions 
constitute but one part of the significant data of an 
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interview. Another part should consist of observations 
of the therapist, how he responds to the patient, and 
how his behavior provokes activity on the part of the 
patient. Theoretically, the fully trained and expe- 
rienced psychotherapist should constantly be able to 
evaluate his own as well as the patient's psychologi- 
cal status during the course of the interview. This 
cannot, however, be scientifically confirmed unless 
another observer can somehow be introduced into the 
situation. This observer cannot, of course, be directly 
aware of the unverbalized or unconscious thoughts and 
feelings of the therapist, but on the basis of observed 
behavior, augmented by accounts of the therapist's 
own ideations and rationale of treatment, inferences 


should be possible. 
“The data, preserved on tape, may be listened to 


and analyzed carefully, with opportunity for relisten- 
ing, by more than one observer. Through the use of 
recordings the “iron curtain” of the psychotherapist’s 
office, which has so far blocked independent critical 
inspection, can be lifted.’” 

Some other counselors on the other hand, 
have contended that secretive tape recordings 
violate the confidences of the client and that 
recordings with knowledge of the client have 
a deleterious effect on the counselor-client rela- 
tionship. The point of view about secretive 
verbatim recordings has been forcefully stated 
by Kogan: “Such a proposal . . . is so blatantly 
contrary to the basic ethics of social work that 
it should probably not even be seriously enter- 
tained, despite any scientific arguments to the 
contrary.’ 

The present authors felt the need for evi- 
dence regarding the effects of electrical record- 
ing on marriage counseling. We could not 
comfortably assume that the dynamics of the 
counseling setting were undisturbed by the 
client’s knowledge of the recording process or 
that routine recording without the client’s knowl- 
edge was wholly ethical. 

The only method that occurred to us for 
finding out the effect of recording with knowl- 
edge of the client necessitated a certain amount 
of duplicity . We think that such double-deal- 
ing was handled in such a way that the basic 
dignity of personality of the clients involved 


1 Brody, E. B., Newman, R., and Redlich, F. C., ‘‘Sound 
Recording and the Problem of Evidence in Psychiatry,’ 
Science, April 6, 1951, p. 379. 

2 Kogan, Leonard S., ‘‘The Electrical Recording of Social 
Casework Interviews,’’ Social Casework, November, 1950, 
p. 374, 
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was in no way violated, but we are aware of the 
fact that some ethical purists will view our proj- 
ect as diabolical. 

The design of the project was simple. All 

first interviews which came into the Marriage 
Counseling Service at Merrill-Palmer School 
during the experimental period were recorded. 
Two recorders were used; one in the room with 
the client and one in an adjacent room attached 
to a concealed microphone in the counseling 
room. Upon first contact with the counselor, 
the client was asked if he would object to having 
the interview recorded for the aid that it would 
give to the counselor. Al) clients granted per- 
mission. At the point of such permission 
granting, a signal was given to the experimenter 
in the adjacent room to turn on the recorder, 
and at the same time the counselor turned on a 
recorder in the counseling room. 
_ Approximately half-way through the inter- 
view at a point where the counselor felt there 
would be no serious disruption of the counsel- 
ing process, he would say: “I think we have 
recorded enough of your statements to help me 
to think through your situation at a later date, 
so I'll turn this off.” He would then proceed to 
shut off the recorder in the counseling room. 
This would be followed by the question: ‘Did 
the recorder bother you?” The client's com- 
ment about the recorder and the remainder of 
the interview continued to be recorded via the 
concealed microphone. 

From a preliminary analysis of fifteen first 
interviews, the following material has been 
revealed. In only two cases did the clients, 
until asked, make any reference to the recorder 
or indicate an awareness of the recorder after the 
first glance which accompanied the granting of 
permission to use it. Three clients of the fifteen 
asked at the outset if the material would be 
kept confidential. When assured that nothing 
they revealed would ever be attached to their 
names, they indicated no further interest in the 
recorder. The other twelve clients granted 
permission with no anxiety indicated. 

In one interview a client requested that the 
counselor turn the recorder off while she di- 
vulged material about her associations with men 
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other than her husband. Even this single re- 
quest, however, came only when the counselor, 
sensing some nervousness, asked the client if 
she would feel more comfortable. Once extra- 
marital descriptions were past, the client, with- 
out prompting, asked the counselor to turn the 
recorder back on. 

Eleven of the fifteen first interviews were 
with women. The problems which they re- 
vealed included extramarital sex relations by 
both selves and husbands, many other subjects 
relating to coitus, masturbation, petting, finance, 
in-law adjustments, and personality inadequacies 
of themselves and their husbands. The four 
males (taken collectively) discussed all of the 
foregoing matters plus impotency (one case), 
frigidity of wives (two cases), and premarital 
sex activities (three cases). 

Four judges not involved in the project, but 
experienced in counseling, were unable to detect 
negative effects of the recorder on the counsel- 
ing situation. The one woman who expressed 
reluctance when asked to talk about her extra- 
marital sex relations while being recorded had 
developed an understandable supersensitivity 
in this area as a result of being shadowed by 
husband-hired detectives. This same woman, 
before reaching the extra-marital material and 
after the recorder was turned on again at her 
request, revealed highly personalized data about 
frequency of orgasm, premarital sex activity, 
masturbation, etc. 

The following are some of the statements 


made by the clients about the use of the re- 
corder. ‘Oh, I’ve seen those on television.” 
“I imagine recording the cases helps you to 
keep one case straight from another.” “I hope 
you don’t intend to use this for broadcasting as 
my voice doesn’t record very well.” ‘Would it 
be possible for me to hear some of the record- 
ing later on?” These are only a few of the 
statements which counselees made but are rather 
indicative of the manner in which they accepted 
having the interview recorded. 

From the analyses of the recordings which 
we have thus far made, we have concluded that, 
in all but the one instance, if anxiety were mani- 
fested by the counselee (and we doubt it), it 
was dissipated so early in the interview that it 
had no effect on the total counseling procedure. 
Some persons felt more secure because they 
knew the counselor would have an accurate 
record of their discussion and felt that it would 
permit a better analysis by him at a later time. 

Although we by no means present this un- 
refined project as definitive, we do think it 
may be indicative of the probability (to be 
more fully tested later by ourselves and others) 
that the deleterious effects of recordings on 
counseling may lie chiefly, if not exclusively, 
in the minds of counselors. Could it be that 
some of us object to recordings out of concern 
about what will be revealed about our counsel- 
ing by verbatim reports? This is a question that 
each of us perhaps needs to answer. 


Some Background Factors in Socio-Sexual Modernism 


A. J. DRUCKER, H. T. CHRISTENSEN anp H. H. REMMERS 
Department of Sociology, Purdue University 


In recent years there has been increasingly 
more acceptance of sex as an area of systematic 
inquiry, though no wholesale agreement upon 
what constitutes acceptable sex attitudes and 
behavior. The willingness to talk about sex 
openly and objectively came well before the 
first Kinsey report (4), following which, how- 
ever, many more professionals took the oc- 
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casion to express themselves on sex morals, 
trends and education (2). The importance of 
adequate sex adjustment in the pattern of total 
adjustment has been recognized for some time. 
Social scientists have long concerned themselves 
with analyses of family life, of family structure, 
the dynamics of family interaction, relationships 
between successful marital adjustment and sex 
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adjustment, and similar studies. The present 
inquity is an attempt to find out what factors in 
the life of a teen-ager are associated with his 
inclination or reluctance to accept modern points 
of view concerning courtship and marital be- 
havior. 

This study was based on the opinion re- 
sponses obtained from a nation-wide sample of 
about 8,000 high school students comprising the 
Purdue Opinion Panel. The traditionalism- 
modernism scale in  social-sexual attitudes 
was developed from Part III of the Poll 
(6). About fifteen graduate students and staff 
members in the departments of psychology, edu- 
cation and sociology indicated which answers 
they considered to represent a modern viewpoint 
concerning socio-sexual attitudes and behavior. 
Nine items, those in which there was unanimity 
of opinion among the experts, were selected. 
These appear in Table 1 with the original re- 
sponses to each of a stratified sample of 2,500. 
The “correct’”” or modern replies are in italics. 

Starting with the consensus replies of the ex- 
perts, the nine items were scaled by the method 
of successive approximations (otherwise called 
the method of reciprocal averages), whose pur- 
pose is to equate scale values of items to mean 
scores of respondents to the items, and scores 
of respondents to mean scale values of the items 
endorsed (1, 3, 5). A random sample of 100 
cases was used. Weights derived correlated .81 
with the initial standard scores computed upon 
a “validation sample’ of another 100 cases. 
This coefficient, defined as the Coefficient of 
Stability, is analogous to a coefficient of relia- 
bility and shows how closely the obtained scale 
values approach the mean score of respondents 
to the items. The final scale produced a range 
of scores from 0 to 75. 

Other questions asked on the 27th Poll of the 
Purdue Opinion Panel provided information 
concerning the sex of the respondent, his grade 
in school, whether he lived in a town of under 
or over 2,500, his religious preference, the level 
of education of his parents, and the number of 


i Stratified for school grade and geographical region of 
the country. 
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certain material possessions in his home. The 
last two items combined to give an approxima- 
tion of social class level. One other question 
was of value in this study: ‘““Where or from 
whom have you received most of your sex in- 
struction?” The ten response alternatives of- 
fered for this question appear in Table 2. 

The sample consisted of boys and girls from 
the national stratified sample of 2,500, further 
selected on the basis of completeness of re- 
sponses to Poll 27. Respondents had not been 
cautioned to give only one main source of their 
sex instruction. Those giving two or more an- 
swers were eliminated. This produced an ex- 
perimental sample of 1,845 boys and girls, whose 
responses were scored using the weights ob- 
tained from the method of successive approxi- 
mations. 

Tables 2 and 3 present mean scale scores for 
all differentiated groups, with boys and girls 
shown separately. It will be readily apparent 
that, on the average, boys score much higher on 
this scale than do girls. Significant variation 
can be noted, for both sexes, among religious 
groups, by grade in school, and among groups 
differentiated on the basis of the main source 
of their sex instruction. Social class level, as 
measured, produced no significant variation 
among means for either sex, but rural boys did 
tend to score higher than did urban boys, al- 
though this difference was not significant at a 
very high level of confidence. Rural and urban 
girls, on the other hand, were practically equal 
on the scale. 

Both boys and girls tend to become more 
modern in their viewpoints, as measured by this 
scale, as they advance in school. The trend 
is quite gradual for girls, but for boys the 
higher score of 12th Graders over 9th, 10th, and 
11th Graders is almost entirely responsible for 
the significant variation in mean scores. Per- 
haps increased experience in heterosexual re- 
lationships has tended to liberalize the view- 


2 Presence of vacuum cleaner, electric or gas refrigerator, 
bathtub or shower with running water, a telephone and an 
automobile in the home, having received paid lessons in 
dancing, drama, expression, art or music outside of school 
and parents having attended or finished college constituted 
upper class membership. 
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points of older students. 
Among religious groups, both boys and girls 
who claimed religious beliefs other than those 

















offered as response categories—Protestant, 
Tasie 1. NATIONAL Response TO Sgetectep ITzms BEARING 
Upon Socio-Sexuat Mopernism 
(From stratified sample of 2500, Part III of 
Poll 27, Purdue Opinion Panel) 
Percentages 
Total Male Female 
Questions: Do you believe that: 
1. it would be a good thing if 
girls could be as free as boys 
in asking for dates? 
Yes 37 48 27 
No “4 33 54 
Undecided 12 II 14 
2. it would be a good thing if 
girls would pay half the ex- 
pense of dates? 
Yes 25 29 21 
No 54 53 55 
Undecided 16 11 20 
3. it is all right for a couple to 
kiss on the first date? 
Yes 42 51 33 
No 35 26 44 
Undecided 18 15 20 
4. the first kiss.should be de- 
layed until after marriage? 
Yes 3 3 3 
No go 87 93 
“cera A aicias 4 3 3 2 
. intimate pe 
, delayed until after marriage? 
Yes 49 31 66 
No 2 39 16 
Undecided 1 21 15 
6. sexual immorality is any - 
more wrong for girls than 
for boys? 
Yes 32 27 36 
No 37 42 32 
Undecided 25 23 27 
7. people are meant for each 
other in the sense that each 
of us has a “one-and-only™ or 
er se aaa waiting some- 
Yes 28 25 31 
No 38 40 35 
Undecided 28 26 29 
8. married couples are justified 
in controlling the size of 
their families? 
Yes 7 73 69 
No 11 9 13 
Undecided 12 10 14 
g. instruction in sex problems 
a. be given in high 
Yes 7 7 p 
No 10 9 10 
Undecided 11 9 13 
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Catholic and Jewish—scored high. Jewish boys, 
only 19 in number, had the highest average 
score, 41.89, of any of the groups analyzed. On 
the average, Catholic boys and girls scored low. 

Among groups differentiated by source of 

main sex instruction, there is interesting varia- 
tion. With one notable exception, the mean 
scores of boys and girls with the same main 
source of sex instruction tend to rank at about 
the same relative position on both lists. A 
Spearman Rho computed between the two rank 
orders was .57. Those of both sexes who state 
they had most of their sex instruction from the 
clergy are most traditional on this scale. Most 
modern in their views among girls are those 
who received sex education from doctors or 
nurses, while the most modern among boys are 
those who received their instruction mainly from 
an adult friend of the family. Modern scores 
were also achieved, for both boys and girls, by 
those who obtained their chief instruction 
through reading. Parents, a popular source of 
sex instruction for both sexes in the national 
sample, and especially among the girls, ap- 
parently instruct along traditional lines.$ 

We have, then, demonstrated that significant 

variation does appear to exist in the attitudes of 
young people toward traditional behavior in 
social-sexual relations as a function of certain 
environmental-educative factors. Specifically, 
more modern views appear among the following 
groups: 

1. Jewish boys, and boys claiming no particular 
religious preference; 

2. Older boys, or at least those attaining the 12th 
Grade in school; 

3. Boys who have had most of their sex instruc- 
tion from adult friends of the family, and 
from reading they have done. 

4, Jewish girls, and girls claiming no particular 
religious preference; 

5. Girls as they advance in school; 

6. Girls who have had most of their sex instruc- 


tion from doctors and nurses and from reading 
they have done. 


8 About 66 percent of the boys of the national sample 
stated they received sex instruction mainly from friends their 
own age, parents or from reading they had done. Nearly 
half the girls stated they received most of their sex instruc- 
tion from parents. 
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Tasie 2. Mean Tren-Ace Mate Scores on “Socto- 
SexuAL TRADITIONALISM-MopERNISM SCALE” 


Taste 3. Mean Tern-Ace Femare Scores ON 
. al 7 
‘Socro-Sexuat. TRADITIONALISM MopernisM SCALE 

















* Significant at or better than the 1 per cent level of confidence. 


Group Mean Sigma N F-Ratio Group Mean Sigma N F-Ratio 
Boys Girls 
Upper Class 37-24 14.23 45 .30 Upper class 25.73 13.9% §r «91 
Lower Class 36.06 14.16 839 Lower class 27.22 12.17 910 
Protestant 35.91 14.07 §32 Protestant 27.62 11.84 663 
Catholic 33-17 14.58 157 3.78* Catholic 24.41 13.17 173 3.66* 
Jewish 41.89 11.19 19 Jewish 27.40 14.98 15 
Other or No Religion 38.77 13.74 176 Other or no religion 28.49 12.33 110 
* gth Grade 35-49 14.01 159 gth Grade 25.77 13.04 108 
roth Grade 35.04 14.05 257 6.03* roth Grade 26.22 11.91 266 2.73f 
11th Grade 34-13 14.67 207 11th Grade 27.59 11.84 190 
12th Grade 39-15 13.49 261 12th Grade 28.53 12.17 307 
Rural 37.58 13.43 198 2.93 Rural 27.07 I1.45 239 .O1 
Urban 35.70 14.35 686 Urban 27.16 12.39 722 
Main Source of Sex Education Main Source of Sex Education 
Adult friend of family 39.92 13.97 86 Doctors and nurses 31.82 10.68 44 
Reading I have done 38.22 13.39 112 Reading I have done 30.27 11.92 OF 
Teachers and counselors 37.07 12.81 74 Friend my own age 28.78 12.45 118 
Doctors and nurses 37.03 13.64 60 Older brother or sister 28.49 12.69 108 
Friend my own 36.76 12.69 177 Teachers or counselors 28.32 10.75 91 3.33° 
Scout or club leaders 36.67 16.26 15 2.71* Adult friend of the family 27.80 11.89 70 
Older brother or sister 35.76 15.67 90 No sex education 25.76 15.31 25 
Parents 33.90 13.42 164 Parents 25.08 12.05 402 
No sex education 33-57 16.95 77 Scout and club leaders 24.30 10.38 10 
Clergymen 28.76 14.72 29 Clergymen 19.75 12.57 8 
Total 36.12 14.17 884 
Total 


27.14 12.33 961 





* Significant at or better than the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
t Significant between the 5 and the 1 per cent level of confidence. 





More traditional views appear among the fol- 

lowing groups: 

1. Catholic boys; 

2. 9th through 11th Grade boys; . 

3. Rural boys (significant at about the 15 per- 

cent level); 

4. Boys who have had most of their sex instruc- 
tion from parents, clergymen or who claim 
they have had none at all; 

. Catholic girls; 

. Girls in the lower grades in school; 

7. Girls who have had most of their sex instruc- 
tion from parents, scout leaders, and clergy- 
men. 


Additional research may now be in order for 
determining relationships between degree of 
modernism of sexual outlook and measures of 
marital success. If it can be demonstrated in 
subsequent studies that successful marital ad- 
justment accompanies a modern socio-sexual 
outlook on the part of the individual, a more 


nw 
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adequate sex education for the future may re- 
quire changes in both educational content and 
in educational personnel. 
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Recent Trends in Sex, Marriage and 
Family Research 


ALBERT ELLIS AND RUTH R. DOORBAR 


In an effort to discover the extent and nature 
of recent research in sex, marriage, and family 
life, the present authors are analyzing all refer- 
ences included in Psychological Abstracts and 
Biological Abstracts for the last several years. 
This particular paper presents the findings 
gained from analyzing all references on sex, 
marriage, and family living included in Psycho- 
logical Abstracts for the years 1944 to 1950, 
inclusive. Normally included in Psychological 
Abstracts are all important articles, monographs, 
and books in psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, psychiatry, and allied fields. 

For the years 1944-1950, 745 relevant refer- 
ences were found, including 530 sex references 
and 215 marriage and family references. Of 
the sex references, 185 (35%) were research 
studies; 81 (15%) were case history studies ; 
and 264 (50%) were non-research papers or 
books. Of-the marriage and family references, 
65 (31%) were research studies; 7 (3%) were 
case history studies; and 143 (66%) were non- 
research papers or books. 

When the research studies were analyzed to 
determine what types of subjects were employed 
in these studies, the results listed in Table 1 
were found. These results indicate: (1) that 
the majority of the sex research studies were 
done using either animals or patients, inmates, 
or other institutional personnel as subjects; (2) 
that the most popular subjects for the marriage 
and family studies were adults, with college 
students running a fairly close second in popu- 
larity; and (3) that relatively few sex studies 
were done with unselected adult groups. 

When the research studies were analyzed to 
determine what types of research techniques 
were employed, the results listed in Table 2 
were found. These results indicate: (1) that 
sex studies were largely done with drugs, medi- 
cal, or surgical procedures or through special 
observation of the behavior of the subject; (2) 
that marriage and family studies were largely 
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accomplished by using printed questionnaires 
and by analysis of previously gathered records 
(e.g., census figures) ; (3) that interview tech- 
niques were employed in only 12 percent of the 
sex studies and in 20 percent of the marriage 
and family studies; (4) that personality tests 
were used in relatively few sex or marriage 
and family studies; and (5) that laboratory 
apparatus was used in one tenth of the sex 
studies, but in no marriage and family studies. 
When the research studies were analyzed to 
determine what kinds of statistical techniques 
were employed, the results listed in Table 3 
were found. These results indicate: (1) that 
No statistical technique whatever was employed 
in 25 percent of the sex studies and in 11 per- 
cent of the marriage and family studies; (2) 
that very simple statistical techniques (such as 
frequency distributions or calculations of per- 
centages) were employed in 47 percent of the 
sex studies and in 28 percent of the marriage 
and family studies; and (3) that complex 
statistical techniques (such as calculations of 
t’s, Chi-square analysis, or analysis of variance) 
were used in 28 percent of the sex studies and 
61 percent of the marriage and family studies. 
When all the references found in Psycho- 
logical Abstracts were analyzed to determine 
the main areas of interest of the articles, mono- 
graphs, and books, the results listed in Table 4 
were obtained. These results indicate: (1) 
that the most popular subjects of the sex refer- 
ences were sexual deviations, sexual behavior, 
animal sex and reproductive behavior, sex atti- 
tudes and ethics, and sexual disorders; (2) that 
the most popular subjects of the marriage and 
family references were courtship and love, 
marital adjustment, sociology of family life, and 
sociology of marriage; (3) that there was less 
variation among the main areas of interest in 
the marriage and family references than there 
was among those in the sex references; (4) 
that comparatively many research and few non- 
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Taste 1. Kinps or Supyects Emptoyep In Pusiisnep Sex, MARRIAGE AND FAMILY Stupies 




















: Marriage and 
Kind of Subjects Employed Sex Studies Family Studies Total 
N % N % N % 
Animals bs 75 40% 0 0% 75 30% 
Patients, inmates, or military personnel 45 24% 3 47 48 19% 
Adults 22 11% 25 39% 47 18% 
College students 18 9% 20 31% 38 15% 
Grade School and high school students 21 11% 5 8% 26 10% 
Other subjects 9 5% 12 18% a1 8% 
Total 190* 100% 65 100% 255 





* A few of the 185 sex studies included two or more kinds of subjects. 


research papers appeared in connection with 
animal sex and reproductive behavior, sex dif- 
ferences, and human reproduction and birth 
control; while comparatively few research and 
many non-research papers appeared in connec- 


connection with courtship and love; and (6) 
that comparatively few research papers and 
many non-research papers appeared in connec- 
tion with marriage counseling, women, and 
education for family living. 


TasLe 2. Kinps or ReszEARCH TEcHNIQUES EmpLorep IN PusBLisHep Sex, MARRIAGE, AND FAmity Srupies 























. Marriage and 
Kind of Research Technique Sex Studies Family Studies Total 
N % N % N % 
Use of drugs, medical, or surgical procedure 56 "168 oO o% 56 20% 
Printed questionnaire 16 8 29 40% 45 16% 
Interview 26 2% 14 20% 40 147% 
Special observation of behavior 35 171% 4 5% 39 14% 
Personality test 26 12 13% 35 13% 
Analysis of previously gathered records 19 9% 14 20% 33 11% 
Laboratory apparatus 20 10% fe) o% 20 1% 
Intelligence or achievement test 10 5% ) o% 10 4% 
Other techniques 2 1% 2 2% 4 1% 
Total 210* 101% 7* 100% 282 100% 





* A few of the 185 sex studies and the 65 marriage and family studies included two or more kinds of research techniques. 


tion with sexual behavior, sexual deviations, 
and sex attitudes and ethics; (5) that com- 
paratively many case study papers appeared in 
connection with sexual deviations and sexual 
disorders; that comparatively many research 
papers and few non-research papers appeared in 


From the study these implications and con- 
clusions may be tentatively drawn: 

1. While, altogether, a considerable number 
of papers, books, and monographs is now 
being published in psychological, sociological, 
anthropological, and psychiatric areas, compara- 
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, Marriage and 
Kind of Statistical Sex Studies Family Studies Locos 
Technique Employed 
N % N % N % 
No statistical technique 46 25% 7 11 53 20% 
Very simple sree aay technique 86 4% 18 28% 104 41% 
Complex statistical technique 53 287 40 61% 93 397% 
Total 185 100% 65 100% 250 100% 
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Tasie 4. Main Argas or INTEREsT OF Pusiisuep Sex, 
Maraziacz, AND Famity ArTICLEs AND Booxs 








NonRe- Re- Case 
search search Study 





Main Areaof Articles Articles Articles Total 
Interest and and and 
Books Books Books 
Sex Articles and Books 
Sexual deviations 49 13 32 94 
Sexual behavior 59 13 10 82 
Animal sex and repro- 
ductive behavior 6 70 re) 76 
Sex attitudes and eth- 
ics 43 16 ° 59 
Sexual disorders 24 II 18 53 
Sex differences 16 30 0) 46 
Reproduction and 
birth control 17 16 7 40 
Sex crimes 17 5 10 32 
Sex education and sex 
adjustment 18 3 ft) 21 
Physiological develop- 
ment 8 3 I 12 
Prostitution and ve- 
nereal disease 4 3 2 9 
Abortion and illegit- 
imacy 3 2 I 6 
Total 264 185 81 530 


Marriage and Family Articles and Books 


Courtship and love 12 25 I 38 
Marital adjustment 22 11 4 37 
Sociology of family life 19 13 ° 32 
Sociology of marriage 21 9 re) 30 
Marriage counseling 27 c o 27 
Women 22 5 1 26 
Education for marriage 
and family living 15 I ° 16 
Divorce and separa- 
tion 5 3 1 9 
Total 143 65 7 215 





tively little of this material consists of research 
studies and comparatively much is unsubstanti- 
ated opinion, theorizing, and discussion. 

2. A good many more sex research than 
marriage and family research studies are now 
being published. (If references from Biologi- 
cal Abstracts are added to those from Psycho- 
logical Abstracts this preponderance of sex 
over marriage and family research studies be- 
comes even more marked.) 

3. Much of the sex research material that is 
now being published concerns animals rather 
than human beings; and when humans are 
sexually studied, the populations studied tend 
to be specialized ones, rather than unselected 
adults. It is to be suspected that this is largely 
because sex studies of animals, patients, inmates, 
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and school children are relatively easy to make. 

4. Much of the marriage and family research 
that is now being done is on college students— 
who, once again, are easily accessible for study. 
This may account for the relatively large number 
of courtship and love researches now being con- 
ducted. 

5. Case history studies are largely sexual 
rather than familial or marital; and they deal, 
in the great majority of cases, with sexual 
deviations, disorders, and crimes, rather than 
with more normal aspects of human sexuality. 

6. While sex researchers frequently make 
things relatively easy for themselves by dealing 
with animals or patients or inmates and by em- 
ploying drugs and medical procedures or labora- 
tory apparatus, marriage and family researchers 
often tend to follow the line of least resistance 
by working with college students, by analyzing 
already existing records, and by using printed 
questionnaires in the course of their studies. 

7. Sex researchers tend to employ relatively 
complex statistical techniques in a minority of 
their studies, while marriage and family te- 
searchers tend to employ such complex tech- 
niques in a majority of their studies, This is 
partly because sex researchers deal so often in 
their studies with a small number of animals, 
while marriage and family researchers more 
often analyze many previously gathered records. 

8. While considerable discussion of unusual 
and aberrant sex behavior appears in the litera- 
ture, relatively few attempts are being made to 
obtain factual information in this connection. 
Factual information is more likely to be sought 
in connection with such questions as those of 
sex differences and reproduction and birth 
control—which invite research. 

9. Important questions, like those of mar- 
riage counseling and education for marriage and 
family living, are also being fairly widely 
discussed in the literature but little factual re- 
search on them is being done. 

10. The urgent need is for much more sex, 
marriage, and family studies, on important in- 
stead of easily accessible problems, using un- 
selected subjects, intensive research techniques, 
and adequate statistical procedures. 
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MARRIAGE COUNSELING SECTION 


Sponsored by the American Association of Marriage Counselors 


A Personal Formulation of Client-Centered 
Therapy 


CARL R. ROGERS 
Department of Psychology, The University of Chicago 


The following is a stenotyped record of Dr. Rogers’ paper given before the American Associa- 
tion of Marriage Counselors at their annual Meeting, May 23, 1952, at New York City, together 
with the discussion which followed. Participants in the discussion were: 

Chairman: Robert W. Laidlaw, M.D., psychiatrist, New York. 

Robert Harper, Ph.D., Family Life Department, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 

The Reverend Worcester Perkins, Church of the Holy Communion, New York. 


Abraham Stone, M.D., urologist, New York. 


Albert Ellis, Ph.D., clinical psychologist, New York. 


Lena Levine, M.D., psychiatrist, New York. 


The Reverend Wayne Oates, Union Theological Seminary, New York (guest). 
Sidonie Gruenberg, former director, Child Study Association of America. 

Lester W. Dearborn, marriage counselor, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Emily H. Mudd, Ph.D., executive director, Marriage Council of Philadelphia. 
Walter R. Stokes, M.D., psychiatrist, Washington, D.C. 

Clifford R. Adams, Ph.D., professor of psychology, Pennsylvania State College. 
Lawrence Q. Crawley, M.D., gynecologist and obstetrician, New York. 


Chairman Laidlaw: In our ten years of clinical 
meetings, since the beginning of our organiza- 
tion, the discussion has frequently turned upon 
directive versus nondirective counseling. We all 
have our ideas about it, and it has been some- 
thing which has been in the minds of a number 
of use for a long time to focus on more directly 
than we have thus far. We have the question 
of the relative merits of various marriage coun- 
sel technics, and when it comes to nondirective 
or client-centered counsel, there is no name more 
familiar to us than that of Dr. Carl Rogers, 
Professor of Psychology and Executive Secretary 


of the Counseling Center at the University of 


Chicago. 


We know Dr. Rogers’s books and papers on | 


the subject, and, feeling that it is the job of 
a chairman to say as little as possible and then 
sit down and get on with the business of the 
evening, I would simply like to tell Dr. Rogers 
how much we appreciate his coming all the way 
from Chicago to address us tonight, and how 
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much we are looking forward to what he has 
to say. Dr. Rogers! (Applause) 

Dr. Carl Rogers: Thank you, Dr. Laidlaw. 
I am very pleased to have the opportunity of 
meeting with you tonight. It has given me the 
chance to see some friends whom I haven't seen 
for a number of years, and I am pleased to have 
the opportunity to discuss with a group that is 
doing so many different things as your annual 
meeting indicates that this group is carrying on. 

When I first knew I was coming here, I 
thought that perhaps I might try to concern 
myself primarily with those clients who have 
marital problems. The staff at the Counseling 
Center of the University of Chicago sees be- 
tween eight hundred and a thousand new clients 
a year, and a good many of those do have 
marital problems, although we don’t think of 
them as a special category. The more I thought 
of that, I felt, no, I really am not quite aware 
of the kinds of problems you are facing and I 
am not sure that such a discussion would meet 
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the issues that are real for you. If you have 
questions you want to ask about the marriage 
counseling aspect of our work, those certainly 
will be welcome, but I decided that I would 
not center my remarks on this topic. 

I also thought, I will admit, of telling you 
something about the research that we are doing, 
because we are embarked in quite a large scale 
research at the present time in regard to the 
processes and outcomes of psychotherapy. I 
felt, however, that this group was not as much 
interested in research as a group of psycholo- 
gists might be. Also, in a very short time some 
of that work will be coming out in published 
form, 

That left simply the possibility of talking 
with you about psychotherapy, but my experi- 
ence in that has been a little bit unhappy. I 
find that often when one speaks particularly 
about methods of psychotherapy, people who 
listen get the feeling: “Well, then, that is 
what I should be doing,” and they react in one 
of three ways. They may feel: “Well, I should 
be doing it that way,” so they attempt to counsel 
in a way that is really not genuine for them, 
not really in accord with their own feeling 
and thinking, which certainly is harmful to any 
type of counseling. Others may feel that be- 
cause they have been told of one approach, and 
they are not working in that way, they tend to 
feel a little guilty about it: “I am not doing the 
thing I should be doing,” and therefore it hurts 
their confidence a bit. Another reaction is 
one of simple antagonism and opposition to 
what is being presented. None of these reac- 
tions seem very fruitful, so that I have found 
it less than satisfying to speak about methods 
of counseling with this kind of result. 

Having reviewed all these possibilities, my 
final decision was that in speaking to this group 
I would simply try to speak of my own per- 
sonal experiences in carrying on counseling and 
psychotherapy. I suppose the real topic of my 
talk tonight might be, “My Personal Experience 
as a Counselor in Client-Centered Therapy, as 
of May 1952.” There is a very good reason for 
the date. My thinking as to what constitutes 
effective psychotherapy keeps changing all the 
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time. I do not suppose there would ever be 
two years running when I would describe it 
in quite the same way. The reason for making 
it simply my own personal experience in carry- 
ing on counseling is that then you can listen 
to it as something going on within me, and, 
if anything in it clicks with your experience, 
then perhaps you will find that useful in crys- 
tallizing some of your own thinking and feel- 
ing. If there is no response in you, nothing 
that speaks to you in your experience, from 
what has gone on in my experience, then I 
am sure it won't be very difficult to forget the 
material. 


The Therapeutic Relationship 


I think I should like to begin with some 
remarks about the therapeutic relationship, be- 
ginning, of course, with my experience of the 
therapeutic relationship from the counselor's 
side. As time has gone by, I believe I consider 
the client less and less as an object, and more 
and more as a person. I find it rewarding to 
give up entirely any diagnostic thinking about 
the person who comes to me. I am not inter- 
ested in seeing this person as a compulsive in- 
dividual or a schizoid one, or a psychopathic 
individual, or, of all things, a ‘‘normal’’ person. 
I am interested in entering into a subjective 
relationship with him. 

Some of the theological students who have 
taken work with us in our courses in therapy 
have introduced me to Martin Buber, and I find 
his description of what he calls the “I-thou” 
relationship is the kind of relationship that I 
am seeking with clients who come to me, not 
what he calls the “I-it’’ relationship; in other 
words, it is a relationship between two persons 
meeting at a deep and significant level, not be- 
tween a person and a complex object. 

Now, what attitudes in myself do I find re- 
warding to myself when I enter this relation- 
ship? This is something, certainly, which I put 
in a different way every year, trying to capture 
the essence of what is there in experience, when 
one has the feeling that therapy is really going 
on. As of today I like to think of it in terms 
of permitting, or providing, safety and freedom. 
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Both of those terms have come to have a good 
deal of meaning to me. I sincerely want to 
make this relationship so safe that the client can 
relax, can let down his defenses, can begin to 
communicate with me, but, what is much more 
important, can begin to communicate with him- 
self. 1 should like to be so sensitive to his 
total reactions that I can go with him, that I 
can accompany him into every nook and cranny 
of his experience, as an understanding compan- 
’ ion who makes it genuinely safe to explore in 
regions that previously he has felt might be 
very, very dangerous. 

And then, in my attitude, I want to permit 
him to have freedom. As time has gone on, 
I have come to realize that the freedom I wish 
to provide him is simply the most complete 
freedom imaginable. In his relationship with 
me I would want him to be completely free to 
fear, to hate, to love, to despair. I want him to 
be free to think, and be, and do whatever he 
wishes. I have learned that only to the degree 
that I can grant myself the same kind of freedom 
of feeling, can I really grant it to him. I think 
that is one reason why I like the statement of 
Dr. Warkentin, of Atlanta, that there is no 
therapist but a growing therapist; that is, that 
it is practically impossible for a person who 
has reached some static position really to carry 
on psychotherapy. 

In this relationship as it exists at any given 
moment, my major aim is to understand. If I 
can understand what it feels like to be him at 
this moment; if I can understand what he is 
trying to communicate, and even what he would 
like to communicate without knowing it; and if 
I can convey to him something of this under- 
standing that I feel, then I think therapy will 
occur. My verbal part of the contact will be 
largely concerned with this kind of under- 
standing, and with conveying to him the fact 
that I do tentatively understand something of 
the difficulties and dangers that he is facing as 
he explores. 


Another Description of the Relationship 


I was in Mexico last winter for a number of 
weeks. It gave me the chance, the first chance 
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in a long time, to really get away and get some 
perspective on what I was doing, and even to 
think a little, without telephones, committees, 
and all that kind of thing. One morning in the 
bright sunshine I sat down to try to put down the 
essence of therapy as I have experienced it 
many, many times with clients, What I wrote 
that morning overlaps with what I have just 
said, but I am going to read the portion of it 
that pertains to the relationship. 

Before I read this excerpt I might say that in 
all of this that I am saying tonight, I certainly 
am presenting the subjective side of therapy. 
You might think I had never done anything 
objective or never had an objective thought. I 
can assure you I have carried on research, too, 
but what I want to speak of now is the essence 
of therapy in terms of its subjective experience. 
Here then is the quotation. 

“T launch myself into the relationship having 
a hypothesis, or a faith, that my liking, my con- 
fidence, my understanding of the other person's 
inner world, will lead to a significant process 
of becoming. I enter the relationship not as a 
scientist, not as a physician who can accurately 
diagnose and cure, but as a person, entering into 
a personal relationship. Insofar as I see him 
only as an object, the client will tend to become 
only an object. 

“I risk myself, because if, as the relation- 
ship deepens, what develops is a failure, a 
regression, a repudiation of me and the relation- 
ship by the client, then I sense that I will lose 
myself, or a part of myself. At times this risk 
is very real, and is very keenly experienced. 

“I let myself go into the immediacy of the 
relationship where it is my total organism which 
takes over and is sensitive to the relationship, 
not simply my consciousness. I am not con- 
sciously responding in a planful, or analytic 
way, but simply react in an unreflective way to 
the other individual, my reaction being based, 
(but not consciously) on my total organismic 
sensitivity to this other person. I live the rela- 
tionship on this basis. 

“The essence of some of the deepest parts of 
therapy seems to be a unity of experiencing. 
The client is freely able to experience his feeling 
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in its complete intensity, as a “pure culture,” 
without intellectual inhibitions or cautions, 
without having it bounded by knowledge of 
contradictory feelings; and I am able with equal 
freedom to experience my understanding of this 
feeling, without any conscious thought about 
it, without any apprehension or concern as to 
where this will lead, without any type of diag- 
nostic or analytical thinking, without any cogni- 
tive or emotional barriers to a complete “‘letting 
go” in understanding. When there is this 
complete unity, singleness, fullness of experi- 
encing in the relationship then it acquires the 
“out-of-this-world” quality which many thera- 
pists have remarked upon, a sort of trance-like 
feeling in the relationship from which both the 
client and I emerge at the end of the hour, as 
if from a deep well or tunnel. In these 
moments there is, to borrow Buber’s phrase, a 
real “I-thou” relationship, a timeless living in 
the experience which is between the client and 
me. It is at the opposite pole from seeing the 
client, or myself, as an object. It is the height 
of personal subjectivity. 

“I am often aware of the fact that I do not 
know, cognitively, where this immediate rela- 
tionship is leading . It is as though both I and 
the client, often fearfully, let ourselves slip into 
the stream of becoming, a stream or process 
which carries us along. It is the fact that the 
therapist has let himself float in this stream of 
experience or life previously, and found it re- 
warding, that makes him each time less fearful 
of taking the plunge. It is my confidence that 
makes it easier for the client to embark also, a 
little bit at a time. It often seems as though 
this stream of experiencing leads to some goal. 
Probably the truer statement, however, is that 
its rewarding character lies within the process 
itself, and that its major reward is that it en- 
ables both the client and me, later, independent- 
ly, to let ourselves go in the process of be- 
coming.” 


Illustrations 


This concludes the quotation, and since thus 
far I have been very general, very subjective, not 
at all specific, let me read one or two excerpts 
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from experiences with one client, which seem to 
indicate that this relationship was to a consider- 
able degree achieved. I should like to illustrate 
something of the feeling of that type of rela- 
tionship, if I can, 

Here is a brief excerpt from a seventh inter- 
view with a married woman of forty, with 
marital difficulties, difficulties with her daugh- 
ter, and a number of other problems. This is 
from the recorded interviews. She is puzzling 
very much over the fact that in these interviews 
she does not tend to talk about her problems; 
instead she goes off into very vague aspects of 
experiencing and she really cannot understand 
why. 

Client: And I tell myself, now . . . well, the climate 
is such in here that I ave to act in a certain way. 
And a certain part of me says, nuts, it isn’t. I can 
act any way I want to act. (M-hm) And yet this 
is how it’s coming out. .. . And then, I mean 
I'm, I’m, I'm utterly confused if, is it something that 
is just happening, is it something that I want to 
happen this way? And yet, I, I. .. . Well, I'm, 
that answers it-itself . . . ac-actually. If it’s some- 
thing that’s just happening, then it’s happening be- 
cause I want it to happen, I-I’m sure. 


I think that perhaps gives a little notion of 
the sort of freedom and the puzzlement at find- 
ing the experience of going her own way, with- 
out even knowing what is her own way. 

I think another illustration from the thirtieth 
interview with this same client is interesting, 
where she comes in to relate the fact that she has 
had quite an experience within herself since 
the last interview. 


Client: Well, I made a very remarkable discovery. 
I know it’s . . . (laughs) I found out that you ac- 
tually care how this thing goes. (both laugh) It 
gave me the feeling, it’s sort of well . . . maybe 
I'll let you get in the act, sort of thing. It’s... 
again you see, on an examination sheet, I would have 
had the correct answer, I mean . . . but it suddenly 
dawned on me that in the . . . client-counselor kind 
of thing, you actually care what happens to this 
thing. And it was a... revelation, a. . . not that. 
That doesn’t describe it. It was a... well... 
the closest I can come to it is a kind of relaxation, 
a... not a letting down, but a... (pause) more 
a kind of straightening out without tension if that 
means anything. I don't know. 

Therapist: Sounds as though it isn’t as though 
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this was a new idea, but it was a new experience of 
really feeling that I did care and if I get the rest of 
that, sort of a willingness on your part to let me 


care. 


At a later interview, about nine interviews 
later, she refers to that experience again, talking 
about it as perhaps the most dramatic episode 
of therapy, and describes it in this way: 


The realization at a certain point that a kind of 
diathermy had been set up, something that could be 
measured, if it could be . . . I mean just that, a kind 
of radiant warmth which completely restores 


Statements of that sort have meaning for me 
in terms of describing the client’s experience of 
the relationship, of which otherwise I can see 
only my side of it. Thus, for me, warmth and 
liking, permission to be completely free, and at 
the same time completely safe, with safety and 
freedom existing in a climate of empathic under» 
standing, these are the words and phrases which 
describe my attitude in the relationship at the 
times when therapy really seems to be taking 
place. 


The Process in the Client 


I should like to say a little bit about the 
process in the client, in terms of the way that 
I have experienced it. I feel that the element 
which keeps pulling me forward, which keeps 
making me reformulate my ideas about therapy, 
is the experience of a process taking place in the 
relationship in which both of us are involved 
but in which the movement is primarily in the 
client. You can call it growth or call it therapy. 
There is a compellingly dynamic quality to it 
such that when you experience it happening in 
another, you would like to be able to facilitate 
it more adequately, more frequently, and more 
deeply. 

My own description of this experience keeps 
changing as rapidly as my descriptions of the 
therapeutic relationship. Here again is a current 
formulation. 


Exploration 


In my experience, a relationship of the nature 
I have described tends to lead to certain types of 
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activity on the part of the client. In the first 
place, it leads to exploration, the roaming into 
a variety of areas with a kind of feeling that 
the client mentioned above: Why am I doing 
this? Why am I going about it in this vague 
way? But, with the realization there that she 
must want to do it that way or she wouldn't 
be using her freedom in that fashion. 

The same client gives an excellent description 
of this exploring experience which she describes 
as being like the handling of the pieces of a 
jigsaw puzzle. 


Client: . . . you know I keep, keep having the 
thought occur to me that this whole process for me 
is kind of like examining pieces of a jig-saw puzzle. 
It seems to me I, I'm in the process now of examin- 
ing the individual pieces which really don't have 
too much meaning. Probably handling them, not 
even beginning to think of a pattern. That keeps 
coming to me. And it's interesting to me because 
I, I really don’t like jig-saw puzzles. They've al- 
ways irritated me. But that's my feeling. And I 
mean I pick up little pieces (she gestures throughout 
this conversation to illustrate her statement) with 
absolutely no meaning except I mean the, the feeling 
that you get from simply handling them without 
seeing them as a pattern, but just from the touch I 
probably feel, ‘well it is going to fit someplace here.’ 

Therapist: And that at the moment that, that’s 
the process, just getting the feel and the shape and 
the configuration of the different pieces with a little 
bit of background feel of, ‘yeah they'll probably fit 
somewhere,’ but most of the attention’s focused right 
on ‘What does this feel like? And what is its tex- 
ture?’ 

Client: That's right. There's almost something 
physical in it. A,a... 

Therapist: You can’t quite describe it without 
using your hands. A real, almost a sensuous sense 
me... 

Client: . . . that’s right. Again it’s, it’s a feeling 
of being very objective, and yet I've never been quite 
so close to myself. 


Experiencing 

Another element that has come to have a 
great deal of meaning for me is that the client 
comes to experience feelings in a very peculiar 
way. This is something which I think is quite 
difficult to get across in any meaningful way. 
In our daily lives there are a thousand and one 
reasons for not letting ourselves experience our 
attitudes fully, reasons from our past and from 
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the present, reasons that reside within the 
social situation. It seems too dangerous, too 
potentially damaging, to experience them freely 
and fully. But in the safety and freedom of 
the therapeutic relationship, they can be ex- 
perienced fully, clear to the limit of what they 
are. They can be and are experienced, as I say, 
in this fashion that I like to think of as a “pure 
culture,”” so that for the moment the person is 
his fear, or he és his anger, or he /s his tenderness, 
or whatever. 

Perhaps again I can indicate that somewhat 
better by giving an example from this same 
client that will indicate and convey something 
of what I mean. This comes from the thirty- 
first interview with this woman. She has talked 
several times of a recurrent feeling which 
troubles her and which she can’t quite pin 
down and define. Is it a feeling that grew up 
because she practically had no parents? Is it 
a feeling that she is somewhat responsible for 
all the elements of her life? Is it a guilty 
feeling? She really isn’t quite sure, and she 
ends that kind of talk with this statement: 


Client: And I have the feeling that it isn’t guilt. 
(pause: she weeps) So . . . course I mean, I can’t 
verbalize it yet. It's just being terribly hurt! 

Therapist: M-hm. It isn’t guilt except in the 
sense of being very much wounded somehow. 

C: (Weeping) It’s . . . you know, often I've 
been guilty of it myself, but in later years, when I’ve 
heard parents . . . say to their children ‘stop crying,’ 
I've had a feeling, instead I've thought it through, 
so that... I mean .. . a hurt as though, well why 
should they tell them to stop crying? They feel sorry 
for themselves, and who can feel more adequate-a- 
adequately sorry for himself than a child. Well, that 
is sort of what . . . I mean, as-as though I mean, I-I 
thought that they should let him cry. And... feel 
sorry for him too, maybe. In a. . . rather objec- 
tive kind of way. Well, that’s . . . that’s some- 
thing of the kind of thing I've been experiencing. 
I mean, now . . . just right now. And in-in... 

T: That catches a little more of the flavor of 
the feeling, that it’s almost as if you're really weep- 


ing for yourself . . . 

C: And then of course, I've come to . . . to see 
and to feel that over this . . . see, I've covered it up. 
(weeps) But... and... I've covered it up with 


so much bitterness, which in turn I had to cover 
up. (weeps) That's what I want to get rid of! I 
almost don't care if I hurt. 
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T: (Gently) You feel that here at the basis of it 
as you experienced it, is a feeling of real tears for 
yourself. But that you can’s show, mustn’t show, 
so that’s been covered by bitterness that you don’t 
like, that you'd like to be rid of. You almost feel 
you'd rather absorb the hurt than to . . . than to feel 
the bitterness. (Pause) And what you seem to be 
saying quite strongly is, I do Aurt, and I've tried to 
cover it up. 

C: I didn’t know it. 

T: M-hm. Like a new discovery really. 

C: (speaking at the same time) I never really did 
know. But it’s . . . you know, it’s almost a physical 
thing. It’s . . . it’s sort of as though I-I-I were 
looking within myself at all kinds of . . . nerve end- 
ings and-and bits of-of . . . things that have been 
sort of mashed. (weeping) 

T: As though some of the most delicate aspects of 
you-—physically almost—have been crushed or hurt. 

C: Yes. And you know, I do get the feeling, 
oh, you poor thing. (pause) 

T: Just can’t help but feel very deeply sorry for 
the person that is you. 


I hope that perhaps this excerpt conveys a 
little bit of the thing I have been talking about, 
the experiencing of a feeling all the way to the 
limit. She was feeling herself as though she 
were nothing but hurt at that moment, and 
though I am not sure this can be conveyed, 
certainly it is at that type of moment—I know 
it occurred in that particular instance—that I 
feel as though I am understanding at a sufh- 
cient depth and with sufficient freedom in 
myself that there is this kind of unity of ex- 
perience between us which, as I say, I think is 
characteristic of the deepest elements in therapy. 

I used to think that when feelings such as 
this were expressed in the therapeutic inter- 
views, that once they were out in the open, 
they had to be dealt with by the client. I 
believe it is much more true of my present 
experience to recognize that when they are ex- 
perienced in this deep and complete, all-out 
kind of fashion, they are dealt with at that 
moment. There is nothing more needed. 

I have come to believe for myself that when a 
person has, throughout therapy, experienced 
in this fashion all the emotions which organ- 
ismically arise in him, and has experienced 
them in this kind of knowing fashion, then he 
has experienced Simself in all the richness that 
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he has within himself, and that at that point 
therapy is complete. When the individual has 
experienced with a sense of safety, all of the 
wide range of emotions within himself, then 
he is ready to experience them in the future, 
without denial or distortion, and to handle 
them constructively. 

Perhaps another excerpt will illustrate what 
I mean by this deep experiencing of feeling. 
It is of the same type as the last one, though 
the feeling is quite different. In the initial 
portion of this excerpt she refers to some card- 
sorting that she is doing. I shall have to 
explain that; otherwise you would not under- 
stand the reference. This client was the sub- 
ject of one of our research studies, and at 
intervals through therapy we were using the Q 
technique. She would have to sort a number 
of cards, and when she speaks of placing one 
of the cards, it means she picked one of the 
cards as being most characteristic of herself. 
This is sufficient to explain this remark. This 
is from the thirty-third interview. 

C: One thing worries me .. . a feeling that 
occasionally I can’t turn out. A feeling of being 
quite pleased with myself. Again the Q technique. 
I walked out of here one time, and impulsively I 
threw my first card, ‘I am an attractive personality’ ; 
looked at it sort of aghast but left it there, I mean, 
because honestly, I mean, that is exactly how I felt 

. a... Well, that bothered me and I catch that 
now. Every once in awhile a sort of pleased feeling, 
nothing superior, but just . . . I don’t know, sort of 
pleased. A neatly turned way. And it bothered me. 
And yet .. . I wonder . . . I rarely remember things 
I say here, I mean I wondered why it was that I 
was convinced, and . . . something about what I've 
felt about being hurt that I suspected in . . . my 
feeling when I would hear someone say to a child, 
‘Don't cry.’ I mean, I always felt, but it isn’t right; 
I mean, if he’s hurt, let him cry. Well, then, now 
this pleased feeling that I have. I've recently come 
to feel, it's . . . there’s something almost the same 
thing. It's . . . we don’t object when children feel 
pleased with themselves. It’s . . . I mean, there 


really isn’t anything vain. It’s . . . maybe that’s how 
people should feel. 

T: You've been inclined almost to look askance 
at yourself for this feeling, and yet as you think 
about it more, maybe it comes close to the two sides 
of the picture, that if a child wants to cry, why 
shouldn't he cry? And if he wants to feel pleased 
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with himself, doesn't he have a perfect right to feel 
pleased with himself? And that sort of ties in with 
this, what I would see as an appreciation of yourself 
that you've experienced every now and again. 

C: Yes. Yes. 

T: ‘I'm really a pretty rich and interesting person.’ 

C: Something like that. And then I say to myself, 
‘Our society pushes us around and we've lost it.’ And 
I keep going back to my feelings about children. 
Well, maybe they're richer than we are. Maybe 
we . . . it’s something we've lost in the process of 
growing up. 

T: Could be that they have a wisdom about that 
that we've lost. 

C: That's right. 


I think that positive feelings of this kind are 
for many people much more difficult to permit 
in experience than are the negative feelings. 
I think that is true for many of us, certainly 
for many of my clients. It does not take very 
much to make us feel, or to permit into our 
awareness, the lurking notion that perhaps 
many of the feelings in us are very bad, taboo, 
antisocial; but to admit to ourselves that we are 
likeable creatures, or that we are tender and 
responsive, or that we really have a desire to 
give affection, or that perhaps we could really 
like ourselves—I think it is that sort of thing 
which it is very hard for people to admit to 
themselves. 


The Alteration of Ways of Behaving 


Another phase of psychotherapy, as I have 
experienced it, is the easy alteration in ways of 
behaving. One of the genuinely surprising 
elements of therapy is that if the relationship 
is established, and if this exploring and ex- 
periencing of self occurs, then behavior changes 
occur almost unnoticed and are only realized as 
the client looks back on behavior. Behavior 
changes do not seem to come by struggle to 
clients. Once the experiences going on within 
the organism are freely available to awareness, 
then the person finds himself changing, rather 
than making himself change, and again I think 
this is better expressed by my client than I 
could put it. 

Talking about her relationship to her daugh- 
ter, which has been very difficult over quite 
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a period of time, she gives this bit, after a 
long pause during the interview, a pause of 
over two minutes: 


Client: I think . . . really my relationship with 
. . . Peggy has come along on . . . almost leaps and 
bounds. It seems awfully good. I... as a sort of 
proving point, there has been a feeling, well, let's 
try to be as easy as possible. Let’s know if the 
shoe pinches. And .. . at times, I mean, there has 
been a certain amount of . . . control on my part. 
But just last weekend, we just both blew up at each 
other, and I just let her have it, and she let me have 
it. And I think it was very fine. I mean, no... 
hangover, no tensions, no nothing. 

T: M-hm. Somehow that seems like more proof 
than you'd had before that the relationship really 
was... 

C: Yeah. 

T: ... better. That... 

C: Much better. 

T: ... you didn’t have to hold off from any 
negative feelings .. . 


C: That's right. 

T: ... You just bring ‘em out, both of you. 

C: That's right. And I mean, it was a good 
thing, too. I mean, it was sorta, kind of .. . her 


saying to me, ‘Now, you, you can’t run my life.’ 
And me in ... . I in . . . turn saying, ‘No I can’t 
run your life, but I can certainly think my own... 
a...a... thoughts too.’ And I mean, it was a 
good thing. And... there was no hangover at all. 
Fact, sort of ended with both of us sort of laughing 
because we had become so darn dramatic over a... 
practically nothing . . . which is awfully good. 

T: Feels as though that relationship has really come 
a long way. , x 

C: Yeah. (pause: 10 seconds) 

T: To a point where you can either of you, I 
gather, be your real self in the relationship, and 
that is good. 

That is an instance of the kind of behavior 
change that I mean. Change is not planned. 
It simply occurs. I should also like to give 
one more. This was toward the conclusion of 
our interviews. It is the forty-fifth interview, 
and she is looking back over a number of 
things that have gone on, though this is the 
first time that she mentioned this particular 
aspect with anything like this degree of clarity. 

Client: I began learning oh, a lot of other things 
. . « (pause) one for-for-for instance, rather shock- 


ing thing for me . . . I just-just stopped rejecting 
the feminine role, just . . . well, I mean, quite by 
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magic. Which of course, really I wasn’t aware of; 
I just . . . how can one do it and be so completely 
... I might have recognized why yes, there was some- 
thing wrong, but always got powerful guilt feelings 
in the end. (words lost) But I hadn't realized the 
extent of ....... 

T: But in some way that you don’t understand, 
and don’t understand how you could have been blind 
to it before... . 

C: No. No. It's just amazing. And of course, 
I couldn't bring it out any place but here, I'm sure. 

T: ... you find that it isn’t so necessary to pro- 
test against being a woman. 

C: Yeah. It’s kind of amaz-kind of an amazing 
thing. And there’s-there’s a difference, believe me, 
in-in . . . there’s a difference in the way a man lights 
my cigarette. Now, that doesn’t seem believable. 
And of course, I’m-I’m still just-just a little bit 
amazed by the whole thing; sort of a, oh my, a little 
bit shocked by it, I think. 


Perhaps that gives a bit of a notion of what 
I mean when I say that behavior changes just 
occur and then are realized, rather than strug- 
gled for and achieved. The exploring and 
experiencing that I have tried to describe 
results in these changes which just happen, and 
are then observed. 

Perhaps I have said enough to raise some 
questions which we can discuss. In concluding 
these remarks I would like to comment on the 
gtowth process that therapy is for the therapist, 
as well as the client. I find that to the extent 
that I can give myself freely to this kind of 
relationship, this mutual experience, I find it 
carrying me in directions that I do not clearly 
know, toward goals that I can but dimly define. 
But to be a part of such a moving, fluid process 
is to me the most exciting thing I know. Per- 
haps to be a part of this unknown, forward 
moving process of relationships is what life 


is all about. (Applause) 


Chairman Laidlaw: Thank you so much. This 
has been, I know, a real treat to all of us to 
hear such an outline not only of a technic but 
of a philosophy of life, a philosophy that en- 
tails continual growth, and it is so unlike some 
of our scientific friends who make some out- 
standing mistakes in their early years, in their 
early writings, and then spend the rest of their 
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lives defending them. 

I hope that we can have a very free, informal 
discussion. I would much prefer to see a num- 
ber of hands raised from the floor and have 
to pick and choose among them, rather than 
calling formally upon any discussants, so let 
us consider that this very challenging presenta- 
tion is now open for discussion. 

Robert Harper: Having had an opportunity 
on a couple of occasions in the past to indicate 
to Carl Rogers (although he may not remember 
such occasions) my appreciation of and interest 
in certain aspects of his work, I feel safe and 
free at this point to attack a little, if I may, 
what I believe to be considerable mysticism in 
the remarks Dr. Rogers made this evening. 

On this safety and freedom point, I shouldn’t 


think that any of us would have any quarrel. 


It seems to me it is perhaps a little better way 
of stating what more commonly is referred to 
as acceptance of the client by the counselor. 
I don’t think we have any quarrel, either, with 
Dr. Rogers regarding the concentration on the 
feeling, the affective, rather than the cognitive 
aspect of the client’s life. Another point on 
which I don’t think any of us will disagree is 
the growing, learning notion running ll 
through Dr. Rogers’ work, demonstrated, as 
the Chairman said, in the changes in his writing, 
bringing out new data and new interpretations 
of data. 

I think we can take a cue from ‘Dr. Rogers 
in making ourselves, all of us, more flexible, 
more willing to learn about what we are doing. 
But it seems to me, Dr. Rogers, that you carried 
this point of striving to be flexible in one’s 
rationality, to the extreme of rejecting ration- 
ality, very often, in the counseling process. 
You carried the process of attempting to grow 
and learn in this flexibility that we admire to 
the extreme of having no longer any conscious, 
any rational structure. 

It looks to me as if what you have reached 
at this point in your philosophical thinking and 
not, I am sure, in your practical counseling 
work, but in your talking about what is going 
on from your own standpoint and the stand- 
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point of the counselor—that you have reached 
a kind of immersion of your own self in an 
on going stream of emotionality, a loss of the 
identity of the counselor as well as of the 
client, a kind of overrunning of yourself with 
a mysticism expressed in the words of a client 
that you quoted, when she said, “a kind of new 
discovery.” 

I think this nebulous new discovery that 
neither you nor your client seemed very ration- 
ally to depict is essentially a religious experience 
and not a scientific contribution to the counsel- 
ing field; that it is a religious experience, un- 
checked, unscientific, unvalidated, unreliable, 
which will not lead to further progress in the 
counseling area, but will lead us away from the 
kinds of approaches that you, among other 
people, are making in a research way to find 
out what goes here, in counseling. 

Rogers: That is a very worthwhile com- 
ment. I think that you will probably get much 
more enjoyment and satisfaction out of the 
forthcoming issue of the Psychological Service 
Center Journal, which contains three long arti- 
cles on our research, with control groups and 
careful measurement and reliability, and factor 
analyses of the Q sort, and so on. I think I 
would put it this way—and here I certainly 
speak only for myself, for I wouldn’t for a mo- 
ment try to persuade somebody else to think this 
way—that as we have gone further in our re- 
search, I realize that some of the arguments that 
I used to hold, simply are not true; that is, I 
have said some pretty harsh words about many 
types of psychological research, and some of the 
rather slipshod results in therapy research and 
felt that when we achieved decent methods in 
therapeutic research and could carry on a really 
good project, then research would tell us wnat 
we want to know about the therapeutic process. 

Now, it is very funny—in one way I believe 
that more strongly than ever I did. We are 
making use of a couple of newly discovered 
technics, such as the Q technic, which I think 
are going to open up amazing doors in a 
research way into the therapeutic relationship, 
but now that we are a little closer to some of 
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the research that a few years ago I would have 
thought was impossible, I have also had to 
face this question: All right, suppose we look 
ten years ahead, or twenty years ahead—much 
more research has been done in therapy. We 
really know a great many of the research 
answers. Precisely what will that mean? Well, 
I think it will be very valuable. I think we 
will discover a lot of laws of personality dy- 
namics in that way. It opens up that kind of 
door, but will it ever make a therapist? No, it 
will not. That is one thing we have really got 
to consider, is the fact that carrying on therapy 
is not a matter of intellectual knowledge and, 
in my judgment, no matter how profound, or 
how good, or how exact, or how refined our 
research knowledge becomes, of psychotherapy, 
knowledge of all those researches will never 
make a therapist. 

Therapy is a genuinely subjective relation- 
ship, and I think for me it is the going further 
in research and being able to really commit my- 
self to that and really gaining from it that has 
also freed me to see more clearly the subjective 
side. I have come to recognize that this is an 
area in which some of the points of view that 
hold perfectly well in other fields do not hold; 
that is, in the field of chemistry, as an example, 
if you have some research so that you know 
the research facts, the application of those 
becomes almost automatic. There might still 
be some questions of technics, but if you know 
what the chemical reactions are, then the use 
of those in application is practically synony- 
mous with that. 

I don’t believe that will ever be true in 
therapy. I don’t believe it will ever be true 
in the field of human relationships, and we have 
got to think that through. That is part of the 
reason why I talked as I did tonight about 
the purely personal and subjective side of it. 
It is a portion of the present thinking that is 
going on in me as I try to puzzle out what is 
to be the relationship between these two areas. 

Let me come back, too, to your statement 
that I seem to be going off in mystical direc- 
tions, and so on. Well, that doesn’t frighten 
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me as long as it is well rooted in solid experi- 
ence. I think I can only try to interpret the 
experiences that I have in the way that seems 
most appropriate to them, and I wouldn't be 
honest if I said that the most appropriate way 
to interpret therapy is simply to feel here is a 
complex organism and you manipulate it this 
way and something constructive comes out of 
that manipulation. It is not that kind of experi- 
ence, so I try to pick terms that are appropriate 
to the experience that I believe it is. 

Worcester Perkins: Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say a word, possibly in defense of the speaker. 
Bob spoke a minute ago about religion as 
being unscientific. I question that. A man’s 
religion is a very part of his whole life, and if 
it is to fit into his whole pattern of thinking, it 
is scientific. I refer you to James’ “Varieties 
of Religious Experience,” and refer you par- 
ticularly to his chapter on the sick soul, only 
to point out that by so writing, James made it 
plain that there was a deep and profound 
mystical element in everything, and in true 
therapy if you deny that, you will never get the 
relationship that you are searching for. 

There are a great many people who are more 
religious than others, but without having an 
understanding in your own mind of the religious 
nature in some people, and not exploiting it 
in an honest experiential way, by going off in 
mysticism, you will never get that. 

Harper: May I very briefly answer that, since 
it was apparently directed toward me? 

I do not reject the mystical nature of man- 
kind. What I was talking against was the 
identification of the counselor with the dis- 
organized emotional state that apparently was 
produced by the client being permitted to go 
ahead in an undirected fashion in the counseling 
situation. The mysticism that I was referring 
to seemed to be a blending of the counselor 
and the client so that they both got good feel- 
ings out of the counseling situation. 

Now, I think it is possible, certainly, for the 
counselor to come to understand the values of 
the client, including the client’s own mystical 
and religious experiences, and I would not 
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reject those in any way, but it is important that 
the counselor use directives rather than immers- 
ing himself in the emotional stream provided by 
the client. 

Perkins: I agree with that, but one can have 
an appreciation of the mystical and emotional 
life of another man, and at the same time be 
rational himself. 

Rogers: May I speak again? I neglected to 
speak to that portion of your statement.. In 
regard to this matter of what I said being 
anti-rational, or leaving rationality out of it, I 
am sorry if I conveyed that impression, because 
this stream of experiencing that I think both 
clients and counselor enter, is not, I believe, 
irrational or purely emotional. I think rather 
that both client and counselor enter into it with 
their whole selves, feelings and intellect, where 


in much of what we do it is primarily the 


intellect alone or at least the intellect is not 
matched with the emotion. 

One concept that has come to have a great 
deal of meaning to me is that in the most sig- 
nificant moments in therapy, I think there is a 
genuine and pretty complete matching between 
the feelings that exist at the organismic, visceral 
level, and the cognitive or symbolic representa- 
tion of those; that is, the person for once in 
his life knows what he is really feeling, and is 
cognizant of it, which gives it that unity. It is 
emotional and yet is symbolized adequately and 
correctly in awareness. a 

Chairman Laidlaw: 1 think Abe Stone’s hand 
was up before any other. 

Abraham Stone: For many years I have been 
following Dr. Rogers’ work with a great deal 
of interest and admiration, and I have listened 
intently to his provocative and sensitive presen- 
tation this evening. While listening, I was try- 
ing to consider why it is that I am not attuned 
to the same wavelength as he is. Why doesn’t 
his discussion bring out in me the same sort of 
reaction that it obviously does in him? Perhaps 
the difference is that I am a physician, and Dr. 
Rogers is above it, he is seemingly a meta- 
physician. My feet are planted on the ground, 
on the earthy plane of physics, physiology and 
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psychology, and Dr. Rogers’ head is in heaven. 
I am aspiring some day to reach his heights, 
but I haven't as yet. 

Dr. Rogers said that when a client comes to 
him, he doesn’t care about the diagnosis; he 
merely gets into a relationship with the client. 
When a patient comes to me, I do try to make a 
diagnosis. I cannot function adequately unless 
I have some idea as to what the situation is 
that I am dealing with. Where does the difh- 
culty lie? Does it lie in the interpersonal rela- 
tionship of the couple? Does it lie in some 
sexual maladjustment? Is it due to outer, en- 
vironmental factors impinging on the relations 
between husband and wife? Only after I have 
made at least some kind of a tentative diag- 
nosis, can I go ahead and try to deal intelli- 
gently with the case. 

A couple, let us say, come to me because 
they are not getting along well sexually and, 
after some discussion, I find that the major 
source of the difficulty is their ignorance, their 
lack of understanding, their lack of education, 
their lack of preparation. Can I get along with 
them in this sort of—shall I say—'‘nebulous”’ 
type of relationship which Dr. Rogers has 
described? I feel that it is my function as a 
counselor not merely to get into an emotional 
relationship with them, but actually to provide 
them with information, give them the knowl- 
edge they need. If they lack knowledge, no 
matter how close our emotional ‘rapport’ may 
eventually become, they will benefit little unless 
and until I have given them a certain amount of 
basic factual information. Then, again, if I 
find that the cause of their difficulty lies in their 
attitudes, their emotional perspective, I try to 
accomplish some reformation, to give them a 
somewhat different perspective so that they 
themselves may look at the situation from 
another standpoint and obtain a clearer and 
more objective view of the situation. 

Now, I haven't the slightest doubt that Dr. 
Rogers in his work obtains excellent results be- 
cause he has a quality of personality, an in- 
tensity of feeling and a spiritual temper which 
not many of us, unfortunately, possess. The 
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majority of us, I fear, could not do as well in 
our work unless we had a more realistic, a more 
concrete and, shall I say, a more directive ap- 
proach to some of the problems that come before 
us .(Applause) 

Rogers: Thank you, Dr. Stone, especially for 
what I suppose was intended as a compliment, 
but I can assure you that at home I am not 
regarded as the spiritual type. (Laughter) 

There are a couple of comments I should like 
to make on your remarks. I suspect, as you do, 
that part of the difference between us lies in the 
fact of yours being a physician’s training and 
mine being in psychology and social science; 
however, I should also say that for a good many 
years I would have been as utterly opposed as 
any of you to approaching an individual without 
first making a diagnosis. I spent nearly half 
of my clinical career carrying on an orthodox 
approach to individuals, making a good psycho- 
logical diagnosis before thinking of doing any- 
thing else. The only reason I have changed in 
that approach is not spirituality or anything of 
that sort. It is simply that, like all of us, I am 
trying to achieve as deep results as possible, as 
effective changes as I can, and in my experience 
I am able to help people achieve more profound 
changes in themselves by approaching them as 
other individuals rather than as objects to be 
diagnosed. 

Now, I should like to say one other thing 
on that, too. One of the points of view in 
which I have changed, certainly, since my earlier 
writings, is in statements where I have said that 
the more directive kind of approach isn’t effec- 
tive. I would take that back. I think that a 
directive approach can be effective in bringing 
about change in individuals, though for myself 
it isn’t as great a change, but, never mind the 
amount or degree of it. The point is that in the 
field of human relationships I believe we are 
going to have to come to some of the philosoph- 
ical issues far earlier than the atomic physi- 
cists, for example. They had to come to it 
finally, and I believe we will be forced to face 
some of the philosophical issues much sooner. 
The thing I can’t quite get away from—and I 
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may say it quite wrongly, and I don’t say it as 
criticism, since it is the kind of question I have 
asked myself, which has made me change my 
own way of proceeding—the question is: If I 
analyze and guide this other individual, where 
does that lead in the long run? 

Now, you and I think of ourselves as being 
the kind of individuals whom anyone ought to 
be happy to have guide them. If we have re- 
formed them somewhat, they ought to con- 
gtatulate themselves on having been re-formed 
by such thoroughly adequate and well-inten- 
tioned people. But, philosophically, the answer 
isn’t quite so easy. It seems to me, and I can’t 
quite get away from this fact, that we are then 
sanctioning philosophically a change in a per- 
son, which has been decided upon and made by 

.a self-selected individual. That I regard as 
unsound from a philosophical point of view. 

I don’t question that Dr. Stone’s guidance has 
been extremely helpful to many people, but I 
can’t quite go along with the philosophical sub- 
stratum of that point of view for myself. I 
realize that many other people can. Maybe I 
am all wrong, but that is the reason for my 
own point of view. 

Chairman Laidlaw: 1 shall try to be geo- 
graphically fair in calling on various speakers. 
We will start out in center field with Albert 
Ellis. 

Albert Ellis: 1 happen to be in a radically 
different position from that of Bob Harper. 
Having attacked Dr. Rogers in print several 
times, I can now afford to be kind to him; and 
to most of what Dr. Rogers said tonight I 
would agree, and would highly commend his 
manner of saying it. I would say that his 
errors, if you would call them such, were largely 
errors of omission, as Abe Stone would ap- 
praise them, rather than of commission. 

I should also like to point out that Dr. 
Rogers’ statements tonight, while they may 
sound as if they were newly discovered, are to 
a large extent rediscoveries of old psycho- 
analytic findings. Much of the movement of 
the case he presented would be analytically de- 
scribed as coming out of the abreactions of the 
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patient, and a great deal would be described in 
analytic terms as the transference reactions be- 
tween the patient and the therapist. 

I should, however, largely like to get back 
to Dr. Harper’s point, because I do think it a 
most important one, and to the point which Dr. 
Rogers made about philosophy. This linking 
of philosophy and psychotherapy gives food 
for much thought. Karen Horney, particularly 
in her latest book, “Neurosis and Human 
Growth,” ends up on more a philosophic than a 
therapeutic plane in many respects: since, if you 
read her book carefully, you find yourself more 
in the camp of Kierkegaard and other religious 
philosophers than in the camp we ordinarily 
think of as psychonanalysis. 

I don’t believe there can be any sound argu- 
ment over metaphysics or religion in themselves. 


They are to me, as apparently to Dr. Harper, not’ 


in the realm of science at all—things we can 
argue about endlessly, and quite fruitlessly, from 
now till doomsday. But let me give you an 
illustration of how philosophy and _psycho- 
therapy may importantly intermingle. I have 
a patient under analysis who is a very brilliant 
young man and a professional philosopher. He 
brings me material in which he includes all his 
philosophic concepts; and, being a dyed-in-the- 
wool philosopher, these concepts are well or- 
ganized. 

In his verbal productions and in his writings 
in his intimate diary, my patient, who is re- 
ligiously oriented in his philosophy, talks in- 
cessantly about the One, with a capital O, and 
about Good and Evil. But most of his pro- 
ductions relate to his sex problems. He is 
exclusively homosexual and has had serious 
masturbation problems. In the course of his 
analysis, it has become painfully clear that he 
developed his ideas of the One, and about Good 
and Evil (which he inextricably links with the 
idea of Himself, with a capital H), as a direct 
result of his conflicts over masturbation and 
homosexuality and his ensuing efforts to defend 
himself against feelings of severe sexual guilt. 

Now it is clear (and the reading of a single 
page from his diary would induce any compe- 
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tent clinical psychologist or psychiatrist to 
agree) that this patient is engaging in what we 
usually call paranoid thinking. He has a well 
defined paranoid frame of reference; and it has 
become obvious in the course of his analysis that 
his paranoid thoughts have developed out of 
his conflicts. They are largely rationalizations 
for his past and present sexual thoughts and 
behavior. 

I consider it my duty as a therapist gradu- 
ally to point this out to the patient; and, so far, 
I have apparently effectively been doing so, and 
have been showing him how he developed the 
rationale for Oneness and Goodness out of his 
sexual and other problems. However, if I were 
a philosopher myself, or if I were another kind 
of therapist—such as a Karen Horneyite or 
perhaps a Carl Rogersite—it would be the 
easiest thing in the world for me to accept 
sympathetically this paranoid thinking of my 
patient. If I did so, when we would finally 
come to the end of our therapeutic relationship, 
I would feel much elated about understanding 
and accepting his ideas, and he would feel 
wonderfully happy knowing I accepted him and 
his philosophy—and heaven knows where we 
would end up. I doubt whether, according to 
almost any criteria which we usually have of 
helping the patient—and that is frankly what 
I am in this profession for, to help the patient 
—TI doubt if we would end up with anything 
like a so-called normal, or well adjusted, or 
effectively functioning human being. And I 
would fear for myself, too, under that circum- 
stance! 

The thing I mainly want to point out is that 
a purely philosophic view-point provides us 
with no answer to the important questions of 
psychotherapy, because there are as many 
answers as there are different philosophers and 
philosophies. If we are to use as a criteria of 
“good”’ psychotherapy the notion that we must 
merely accept the patient and “grow” with him, 
we still need some definite points of reference, 
and some scientific definition of the term 
“growth.” If our only point of reference is 
that we grow the way the patient grows, and 
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that we experience some religio-mystical ecstatic 
jubilation with him, then we shall end up all 
over the place—or nowhere at all. With such 
a vague and all-encompassing criterion of 
“good” psychotherapy, I don’t think that, from 
a scientific standpoint, we can ever say whether 
we have progressed or not. I believe that was 
the point that Dr. Harper was making: that 
scientifically we cannot afford to accept as a 
criterion of successful treatment the mere fact 
that the patient and the therapist—both of 
whom may be among the world’s worst crack- 
pots—sincerely understand, appreciate, and ac- 
cept each other’s views. 

I should like to comment briefly on the use of 
the Q technic in the researches being conducted 
by Dr. Rogers and his associates at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Basically, the use of the Q 
technic consists of giving the patient a list 
of statements about himself, ranging from 
favorable statements like “I feel emotionally 
mature,” and “I am likeable’ to unfavorable 
statements like “I am worthless,” and “I am 
really self-centered.” You then get ratings on 
these statements from time to time, from the 
patient, the patient’s friends, and the therapist. 
Finally, through use of the Q technic—a statis- 
tical technic devised by Dr. W. Stephenson— 
you discover whether the patient has attained a 
more or less favorable concept of himself as 
therapy progresses, 

The trouble with the Q technic—as Dr. Fred 
Thorne has recently pointed out in The Journal 
of Clinical Psychology—is that it essentially en- 
ables us to be scientific and objective about the 
old business of getting testimonials in favor of 
a therapeutic method. Christian Science, 
dianetics, Couéism—indeed, every crackpot 
method of therapy which has ever been in- 
vented—as well as every so-called scientific 
method, including non-directive therapy and 
psychoanalysis, all end up with testimonials by 
“cured” individuals. It would be most naive, 
considering the positive relations that exist be- 
tween almost any therapist and most of his 
patients, to expect these patients mot to testify, 
by the Q technic or any other method, that their 
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picture of themselves has greatly improved in 
the course of the therapy. The fact that we are 
getting testimonials with more precision 
through the Q technic still does not negate the 
fact that they are testimonials. 

To get back to my patient. If I fully ap- 
preciated and accepted his paranoid thinking, 
and if we both ecstatically went off to end up 
in some religio-mystical state of paranoia a deux, 
I am sure that his concept of himself, as ob- 
jectively shown through the Q technic or any 
other technic, would definitely appear to be 
more favorable—and would, of course, agree 
with my own Q technic matchings of his 
therapeutic “progress.” The question would 
still legitimately arise, however: Would the pa- 
tient (or the therapist!) really then be im- 
proved ? 

I shall end by going back to what Dr. 
Harper said and by supporting him vehemently. 
Concepts of progress in therapy are still, 
whether we like it or not, to a large extent a 
matter of values, morals, and philosophy. The 
vital, and as yet quite unanswered, question 
remains: How, scientifically, are we going to 
uphold Karen Horney’s values, or Carl Rogers’ 
values, or Sigmund Freud’s values, or my 
values, or anybody else’s values? Dr. Rogers 
has given us a most stimulating and thought- 
provoking talk. But the major questions he has 
raised still cry for a scientific answer. 

Rogers: I think that I should like to agree 
with Dr. Ellis that if he treated this patient of 
his in the way that he described, by accepting 
and agreeing with his philosophical notions, I 
am as sure as he is that such a procedure would 
work out badly. This is a good example of a 
real failure in communication, obviously, be- 
cause I really have not been talking about that 
at all. 

I would agree also that if the way we are 
using the Q technic is simply to objectify a 
testimonial type of statement, I would see no 
point in it, either. 

Lena Levine: In the first place, I want to 
express my gratitude at meeting the master. 
Until now the only persons I heard from were 
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the disciples. If I may predict on the basis of 
the development of your thinking to May, 1952 
—although I don’t know the rapidity of your 
growth, that in a few years you will have dis- 
covered the science of psychoanalysis which has 
a very, very excellent record, and that it will be 
the one to which you will find you were 
growing. 

You made a comment on something in which 
we are very much interested in this Association. 
You made one statement, in which you said 
“counseling and psychotherapy.” We are very 
much concerned here with the difference be- 
tween counseling and psychotherapy, and I wish 
you would elaborate «n that. 

Rogers: Thank you for your first bit of in- 
formation. (Laughter) 

In regard to your question, I really wasn’t 
aware that I used the phrase “counseling and 
psychotherapy.” At any rate, I get your ques- 
tion and will be glad to comment on it. 

I have not myself been one of those who feel 
that it is possible to make a constructive di- 
vision between the clustering of procedures that 
are called counseling, and the clustering of pro- 
cedures that are called psychotherapy. My 
reasoning is primarily practical rather than 
purely logical. I mean I have seen a number 
of attempts to divide those areas on some logical 
basis that make a certain amount of sense, but 
on a practical basis I feel that the effort is 
probably futile. pae 

I think the best example of that in my own 
experience is what is happening to the field of 
vocational and educational counseling. When I 
first started in this game, no one in his right 
mind would have thought of the term “psycho- 
therapy’’ in connection with the activities of any 
of the people who thought of themselves as 
educational or vocational counselors. But, as 
they become more eager to be of help to people, 
and as they get better training and have more 
notion of the problems and issues involved, I 
know some vocational counselors who are cer- 
tainly carrying on a type of psychotherapy. 
That, in short, is my feeling, that as people 
acquire more adequate training, more adequately 
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supervised experience, there will be a steady 
transition up the continuum from those activi- 
ties which are rather formal, prescriptive, guid- 
ing, with relatively little regard to the inter- 
personal relationship, toward placing greater 
emphasis on the interpersonal relationship, on 
inner and deeper changes. I feel that to draw 
a line somewhere on this continuum and say, 
“To the left, this is counseling, and to the right, 
this is psychotherapy”—I don’t believe such a 
line will remain drawn. People will keep mov- 
ing across it all the time. I don’t believe it will 
be meaningful. Many groups disagree with me 
strongly on that, but that is my personal view. 
Wayne Oates: Some of us work in a very 
uncontrolled environment, do not have the 
situation controlled to such an extent that we 


- can formalize it as well as we would like to, 


sometimes. We are out in a free-floating en- 
vironment where we don’t have controlled con- 
ditions. I should like to ask of you what you 
do when a patient becomes so disorganized that 
it looks as though this person is going neces- 
sarily to need a hospital environment in which 
he can be taken care of. 

Now, that is purely a practical question and 
I don’t choose to ask it in such a way as to refer 
it to the ideological differences. It is just a 
problem that I have been up against again and 
again, and I should like to know what you do 
when you get in that spot. 

Rogers: Well, I can think of two or three 
instances in which that has arisen, and, when 
that has arisen, we have referred the client to a 
psychiatrist who has been able to hospitalize 
him. That, at a superficial level, answers your 
practical question, but I doubt if it answers your 
real question very well, and I will express some 
of my feeling on that. 

The more our staff works with individuals, 
the more it is true, as you might suspect, that we 
get increasingly disturbed individuals and, of 
course, if a person is obviously too disturbed to 
think of dealing with in a clinic situation, we 
do refer them elsewhere at the outset, so there 
is a certain amount of screening on that score, 
but once an individual is in therapy, I have this 
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clinical feeling—I don’t have any research to 
back it up, but, on the other hand, we do have 
a fair amount of practical experience to back it 
up—that he can be carried through most of the 
disorganizing experiences that can occur to 
people if the therapist doesn’t lose his nerve. 

I think any of you who have worked deeply 
with people will know what I mean; that is, the 
interpersonal relationship becomes the thing 
that carries that person through what would be 
called psychotic episodes, and in my experience 
the point at which hospitalization becomes 
necessary is when the therapist gets cold feet. 
If he has not had too much experience, or there 
is something in this particular situation that 
really creates more anxiety in him than he can 
handle, then that attitude is certainly caught by 
the client, because I think disturbed clients tend 
to be among the most perceptive and sensitive 
individuals we deal with. You might just as 
well be what you are in dealing with a dis- 
turbed client, because he will know it anyway, 
and if he senses that this isn’t a secure and safe 
relationship, then he is likely to go to pieces. 

I suppose, Dr. Stone, that one of the reasons 
why I have really come to question so much the 
thinking about diagnosis, is that I don’t know 
what to make of diagnostic thinking when you 
can actually take a person in therapy through a 
psychotic episode and out on the other side. 
Was that person psychotic or not? Was he 
psychotic when he came in, but it was only 
latent? You can get into a lot of what to me 
is plain verbiage. The point is, he was a person 
with many internal conflicts and some of those 
conflicts were so disorganizing that they could 
quite obviously have made him unable to adjust 
in an ordinary life circumstance. Our experi- 
ence has been that if such a person can build a 
secure relationship with an experienced thera- 
pist, he can see him through. 

I would qualify that by saying that, of course, 
because we are a psychological clinic, not a 
medical clinic, not a psychiatric clinic, I am sure 
there must be a great deal of natural selection 
before people ever come to us, so I am speaking 


of the group with whom we deal. I am sure . 
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there are large areas of experience that we do 
not have. 

Oates: May I state a point, that it seems to 
me that here is a vital difference, not necessarily 
in ideology but in function, between the role 
of your clinic in Chicago, and the role of us 
out there, fifteen or twenty steps before they 
get to you, in such a way that a good deal of 
the diagnosis is already done when they get to 
you. 

Rogers: I am not sure, Dr. Oates, what field 
you are even speaking of. What field are you 
speaking from? 

Oates: I work as a minister in an uncontrolled 
environment of the open community, and we 
are right out at the point that we contact the 
individual when he first begins to feel dis- 
tressed, and we do a good deal of the referring 
to the clinics. 

Rogers: And that is the most fortunate time, 
but I am quite aware of the fact that the minister 
also has other obligations. Oftentimes he can- 
not, no matter how good a counselor he is, 
commit himself to the responsibility that might 
be involved in a longtime carrying of a very 
difficult case. I still feel the same attitudinal 
principles apply, but might not be practical in a 
given situation. 

Sidonie Gruenberg: It has been a pleasure to 
hear from Dr. Rogers. I was wondering about 
the whole field, and controls and precautions 
that have to be taken in the isolated practices 
without medical contact and without medical 
responsibility. I just want to cite one example 
from 1924—I don’t know that any of you were 
born then. We organized on a fee basis the first 
Family Counseling Service, and we insisted on 
having a medically trained person in charge be- 
cause we felt that while a physician could 
make mistakes, we couldn’t afford to. 

I can add that in the very first case we had 
in this Family Counseling Service, the mother 
came in because the child had night fears, and 
the counselor, being a trained physician, 
suspected something and insisted on a medical 
examination, which we always insisted upon, 
anyway. This particular child had a brain 
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tumor; and it wouldn’t have been very nice if 
we had suggested some device by which she 
could have been quieted of night fears. 

Within the past year, someone receiving 
treatment in psychotherapy from a counselor in 


California committed suicide. Of course we 
know that that happens even when people are 
treated by medically trained psychiatrists, but 
the situation made much more of a stir when 
this tragedy came into the life of the community. 

Now, it seems to me that with the inter- 
relation of the psychic and the somatic, we 
ought to be much more aware of it in the field 
of marriage counseling, and I am sure many of 
us are. 

I have no solution to offer, but I feel that we 
ought to concern ourselves very seriously with 
some mechanism, some device by which there 
would be much closer interrelation and sharing 
of responsibility as to when medical treatment 
is necessary, and so forth. 

I feel there is a good deal of danger in the 
individual counseling that isn’t closely related 
to a team arrangement in which cases can be 
discussed and where there are controls such 
as there are in medical clinics. This is just 
a word of caution; I have no remedy. 

Lester Dearborn: 1 first want to address a 
question to Sidonie Gruenberg. I have heard 
her speak many times on this subject, and I 
wonder if she would suggest that it is just as 
important that the psychologist should be there 
to correct the mistakes the physician makes. 

Gruenberg: Oh, yes, I think there should be 
thorough interrelation and indoctrination. 

Dearborn: The question I have in mind, Dr. 
Rogers, is in getting down to the mundane and 
everyday type of experiences that many of us 
marriage counselors are faced with. We haven't 
the opportunity to have thirty-five, forty, or 
fifty conferences with most of the clients that 
come. We see a great many who undoubtedly 
would be benefited by long-term analysis and 
some reconstruction of their personality through 
nondirective techniques or by any other method 
that would be effective, but we, in a practical 
sense, have to face such a problem as this: Here 
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are a man and wife who are not getting along 
well. She discovers that the husband has his eye 
On some other woman, and she comes in to say 
she knows they are having difficulty because 
they are sexually maladjusted. She is well 
aware of what the facts are. She doesn’t have 
orgasm, though she has read books on the 
subject, and even  Stone’s ‘Manual.’ 
(Laughter) And so, what to do about it? 
Now a trained counselor can think of many 
reasons why she might be perfectly all right 
physically and mentally and yet be faced with 
this situation, due, as Dr. Stone said, to ignor- 
ance, and he could give her instruction regard- 
ing some of the techniques which might b: 
required for the female to be sufficiently aroused 
to have an orgastic response. He might look into 


. the attitudes and experiences in her home life 


that have affected her in her sex relationships 
with the husband. 

He might be able to do it in one, two, three, 
or four conferences, and many times in a short 
space of time get a very satisfactory report that, 
since his talking with her and her husband, 
changes have taken place. That is a very 
common experience with us, and we are faced 
with this, too, that this woman, or any woman, 
when she comes, has limited time, has to have a 
baby sitter, etc. This costs money. She can’t go 
through a protracted experience. The counselor 
knows sometimes that he would like to send 
her to a psychiatrist and suggest that deeper 
therapy is indicated, but there are no services 
available, the clinics are filled. She can’t pay 
$10, $15, $25 an hour. She couldn’t pay that 
over a period of a month, or two, or three, and 
so the counselor is faced with this kind of prob- 
lem. 

Now, what would be your comment so far as 
the advisability of his using whatever techniques 
may be effective in such a case. We have quite 
a few arguments in Boston about you because 
some of the people up there have taken your 
course at Harvard and we sort of divide our- 
selves in talking about counseling, the use of 
your technique or not; and here I can tell a 
short story. One of the men was very pleased 
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after taking your course and was talking about 
what a wonderful job he had done in a non- 
directive way with a client and now things were 
moving in the right direction, purely nondirec- 
tive, no direction whatsoever. He was chagrined 
when at the end of the month he got a letter, 
and the letter read: 

Dear Doctor: I am so pleased with things as 
they are going now. I did everything you told 
me and it is working out fine. (Laughter) 
Now he felt 4e had been told even though the 
counselor himself hadn’t directed him. Time 
is short and I don’t want to prolong this or, 
for the same reason, enter into argument, but in 
talking to some of my Eastern colleagues—some 
of whose specialized interests in counseling are 
different from mine—we have found ourselves 
all interested in the question, “What would 
Rogers say? Find out what he would say about 
the need of the short term, more directive ap- 
proach where the client hasn’t time, and 
whether he feels you could use nondirective 
technique and get results.” 

Rogers: I think that we are all of us striving 
to help individuals bring about changes in their 
own experience which will be satisfying to 
them, which will help them live more fully and 
more satisfactorily. It seems to me you are say- 
ing that you have a way which has very fre- 
quently been effective in achieving this result. 
I would not think of questioning that; that 
really is the whole point of the specificity of my 
remarks this evening, that I don’t think we can 
tell each other how to do counseiing. We have 
to abide by what our own experience indicates 
to us, and if your experience indicates that that 
is the most successful way, then I certainly 
would see no reason for giving it up, and cer- 
tainly in terms of your question, “What can be 
done in situations where time is very limited ?’, 
it seems to me that is one of the most difficult 
problems that any of us face. 

I don’t suppose that I am too good a person to 
comment on that because we are fairly fortunate 
in being in a university situation where, being 
more concerned with the process than with the 
actual pressures, we are able to let the client 
come as long as he seems to feel a need of it, 
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in order to get the depth of reorganization that 
he may need. I think my only comment would 
be, and I judge this is what you were saying, too, 
that in some situations you can bring about a 
short term result in terms of a specific problem, 
where in other situations perhaps, or even in 
that situation, a deeper reorganization of the 
person might be useful and helpful, but you 
are simply not able to provide it. 

Dearborn: One other thing: will you give me 
a definition that will be helpful on the differ- 
ence between the directive and nondirective? 
Since those of us who have been classifying our- 
selves in the directive school (probably just to 
be opposite from the nondirective), resent the 
implied accusation of our nondirective brothers 
that we take an authoritarian attitude, we tell 
people to get married, where to go, where to sit, 
and what to do. Now, though I have admitted 
to being of the more directive type, I think I 
have always supposed that the client has to 
make his own decisions. All I can do is guide 
and lead him to it, but I find myself being called 
a directive counselor because I don’t employ a 
specific technique which alone is considered 
nondirective. 

Rogers: I will deplore that along with you. 

Emily Mudd: 1 have been really fascinated by 
the whole question of semantics here and the 
whole question of communication. It seems to 
me that Carl Rogers has given us one of the 
most sensitive and most feeling descriptions of 
something that can happen between two people, 
whether we call it therapy, or psychotherapy, or 
counseling. It was a relationship and it 
mattered! Abe Stone, whom I have known 
these many years, described what he does with 
his patients, forming a diagnosis and then 
moving on. I happen to have talked with pa- 
tients who have been to Abe Stone, and I think 
along with his diagnosis and his counseling 
procedure with which he feels comfortable, 
there is a warmth, there is a kindness, there is 
an acceptance, there is a “togetherness,” which, 
although he doesn’t use the same terms as Carl 
Rogers to describe it, means to the client in 
relationship much of the essence of what was 
described by some people here as a “mystical” 
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kind of experience. I feel sure we would find 
the same quality in the work of Robert Laidlaw, 
Janet Nelson and others of our skillful and 
successful counselors. 

The more I go on working in this field, and 
the more different types of clients I work with 
personally, and the more different types of 
persons come for in-service training to our 
clinic, the more I come up with the belief that 
there is a universal that cannot be isolated out 
through any research that I have yet seen or 
known—our own included. I would certainly 
go along with Carl Rogers that one cannot make 
a counselor on the basis of research findings. 
There is an intangible—I don’t know just what 
the word is, but there is an intangible, and 
Lester Dearborn and all the rest of us here who 
accomplish and see things happening in our 


clients know that where there is change, where 


there is movement by whatever value, we do not 
yet know the answer as to just what the pro- 
cess is. I am inclined to think that there is a 
universal, underlying all the different terminol- 
ogy that we use, and that this is more in the 
relationship and the meaningfulness of that re- 
lationship, than in anything else that we can put 
together. (Applause) 

Perkins: Could you define the word “uni- 
versal?” Define it a little more sharply. 

Mudd: I think it was Dr. Harry Stack Sulli- 
van who explained the “self” of a person as 
the reflected evaluation toward that person of 
the significant people in the early environment 
of the person. This seems to me a very mean- 
ingful concept which may have a great deal to 
do with what goes on in therapy. Perhaps this 
universal that we sense is the feeling that the 
counselor has for his client. If the counselor's 
feelings include warmth and kindness, interest 
and caring for the struggle and pain, belief in 
the person as a person, and an optimism that 
he will gradually find and use himself more 
comfortably and profitably—perhaps these feel- 
ings are reflected in the ‘‘self” of the client to 
become part of a new self which emerges re- 
flected from the counselor. 

Chairman Laidlaw: We ate a hardy lot when 
it comes to these discussions. We have been 
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known to go on into the wee hours of the 
morning. I think out of deference to our speak- 
ers, we should conclude in fifteen minutes. I 
have seen three hands of those wishing to be 
heare, and I therefore request them to keep 
this time span in mind. Walter Stokes has been 
wanting to speak for some time. 

Walter Stokes: 1 should like to say first a 
word to reassure our young marriage counseling 
friends here who are our guests, that we have 
been wading into deep psychology and deep 
therapy, and you may get confusing concepts 
about marriage counseling as you are happening 
to do it. 

I operate in a background related principally 
to psychiatry, yet at the same time I unhesi- 
tatingly take the stand that a great deal of 
what is to be done in premarital counseling 
and in counseling in the minor troubles early in 
marriage, can be done by a distinctly counseling 
technic, by providing information, by breaking 
down difficulties in communication between 
the persons involved, by providing empathic 
warmth and support in helping with problems, 
and without in most instances going into what 
we might call psychotherapy, as such, at all. 

Now, on the other hand, those of us who 
work in clinical fields where we see chronic 
postmarital difficulties, people who have been 
married for many years and in whom tre- 
mendous disturbances have crystallized out—in 
that situation we get an entirely different view. 
Most of our work is psychotherapy and deep psy- 
chotherapy, involving even near-psychoses and 
psychoses, and I am very strong in my desire, 
out of my own personal experience, to see that 
young people in the counseling field get all the 
psychiatric orientation they possibly can so they 
will know somewhat of their limitations, 
and also so that they will operate in such close 
collaboration with psychiatric sources that they 
will be on fairly safe ground in the psychiatric 
community and be able to share experience with 
psychiatric advisers, and refer to them the 
management of their more difficult cases. 

Now, there is one point here about this 
sharing between us, between the client or the 
patient, and the counselor, which I should like 
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to comment on out of a rather significant experi- 
ence of my own. I have been doing deep psy- 
choanalysis, deep psychotherapy, for a little over 
twenty years, and I am still working with some 
of the patients I started with twenty years ago. 
I think in particular of two or three whom I 
picked up originally as highly disturbed chil- 
dren, although I wasn’t able at that time to rec- 
ognize in them all the hallmarks of what we call 
deep schizophrenic processes. 

When I went away for military service dur- 
ing the war, three of those patients who had 
gotten along pretty well with me for a con- 
siderable span of years, somewhere from ten to 
fifteen years, completely broke down when my 
support was gone. They became psychotic and 
were committed. I have since rescued them, so 
to speak, and gotten them back so that they are 
maintaining a place in life. 

I have never, with any human beings, had a 
closer sense of emotional understanding and 
warmth than with those psychotic persons. I 
think the deeply schizophrenic individual, so- 
called, will.give to the discerning, patient thera- 
pist a closer understanding of the repressed 
things, the inner nature, the things hidden 
behind their inner armored defenses, than 
can be obtained from any other source. At 
the same time, I give it as my view that some 
of these individuals are so deeply armored, their 
ego hidden since childhood, they want a de- 
pendent relationship. They can be nurtured 
along in a dependent relationship only, and I 
have thus far found it impossible to set some of 
these deeply psychotic individuals permanently 
on their feet. 

I have a colleague in Baltimore who has 
taken a particularly deep interest in trying to 
deal with the deeper grades of psychoses in pri- 
vate practice. His experience goes back over 
forty years, and he made a statement recently 
that when he dies, nearly all of his patients will 
very soon be committed to an institution. He 
has found that when he goes away for a vaca- 
tion, many of the patients he has succeeded in 
nursing along through a long span of years will 
go into an institution. When he can get back 
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and get them under control and offer them 
support, they manage to make out. 

I think perhaps in going into deep emotional 
levels of understanding with some very upset 
people, we are in a morass if we expect ever 
to get certain of these individuals to take a 
stand on their own in the world of reality, to 
identify themselves as real persons capable of 
making adjustment on the basis of their own 
organic assertiveness. 

I don’t know where to draw lines in this. 
I am still patiently working with some of the 
most difficult cases I have so far encountered in 
my lifetime and I think those people are teach- 
ing me more that I don’t know of the deep 
pathology of what our culture does to the 
human organism, than I am learning from any 
other or all other sources combined, at the 
present time, but I would say this: I believe we 
may not be therapeutically successful unless we 
consider it success to keep these people out of 
institutions, They do not make good in mar- 
triage. None of these that I have dealt with 
have made good in marriage. All of them have 
married, men and women alike, and I suppose 
I have had seven or eight people, at least, that I 
would put in this category, whom I have ob- 
served for many years. They don’t have what it 
takes to meet stresses in the personal adjust- 
ments in marriage. They can’t find in the inti- 
mate relationship of marriage anyone who can 
endure the stress of their boundless demands 
for support and reassurance. There are in- 
stances where a therapist has married a patient 
of this sort. The therapist-spouse has then 
given the ultimate in realistic support but it has 
not been enough. Always the marriage breaks 
down and therapy comes to an end. 

We are dealing here with the deepest levels, 
so far as I know, of emotional disturbance, and 
it is a fascinating thing from the research point 
of view. I say more power to the few indi- 
viduals who have had the fortitude and extreme 
patience to deal with them. I think it is re- 
warding to anyone who goes into it, but in the 
present state of our knowledge we should be 
pretty cautious about overestimating the thera- 
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peutic result. 

Chairman Laidlaw: Cliff Adams, you have 
been waiting a long time. 

Clifford Adams: 1 have been very much 
challenged by some of the things I have heard 
here this evening, not only by the speaker but 
also by the controversial nature of some of the 
remarks that have been made. There were three 
or four things that struck me between the eyes. 
_ One of them was the positive point Dr. 
Rogers made in regard to the warmth that has 
to exist between a client and his counselor. 
One may call it transference or acceptance, but 
the warmth has to be there, and the thing that 
Dr. Stokes referred to a moment ago when he 
spoke about support—you have to be ez rapport 
with someone, with a positive mechanism of 


identification that has to operate particularly in , 


terms of the client. The client has to be able 
to identify with the therapist if there is to be 
any tangible result. 

I do know that oftentimes we are all faced 
with problems about which something has to 
be done immediately. Here is a man who has 
run off the field as far as his wife is concerned, 
or his wife is threatening to run off the field, 
and at times very dramatic things or very press- 
ing things are presented to the counselor. 

It seems to me that any psychotherapist to be 
reasonably successful must first establish 
warmth. And, after establishing warmth, get 
the client, or patient—whatever term’ you. use— 
to be comfortable with himself, and that is ex- 
actly what Dr. Rogers’ therapy, it seems to me, 
is trying to do, through the process of letting 
the client work in an accepted frame of refer- 
ence. When the client begins to like himself, 
he begins to be comfortable within himself. 
Not until that time is the client able to begin 
to be comfortable with other people, whether 
it be with his wife, or his father, or his son, or 
his friends. 

Lawrence Crawley: I have sat here tonight 
and been very much impressed with the number 
of gifted speakers we have in our organization. 
I think that this probably is, so far as I am 
concerned, the most stimulating—intellectually 
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stimulating, I mean—meeting of the year so far. 
I could not help but feel, as we heard from the 
various disciplines that make up our organiza- 
tion, the physicians, the psychiatrists, the psy- 
chologists, the ministers, the sociologists, and so 
forth, that the Committee on Standards for 
Marriage Counselors was going to have a most 
difficult time to arrive at any standards that 
would be acceptable to most of us, and so many 
of our speakers, I thought, had such a facility of 
speech that I couldn’t help but wonder how 
the patient got a chance to say very much. 
(Laughter) 

But I do think that in the experience I have 
had in marriage counseling with Dr. Stone I 
found myself very much more in sympathy with 
Dr. Rogers’ approach, particularly from the 
philosophical point of view. I find myself 
drifting more and more into the nondirective 
approach to marriage counseling in a natural 
sort of way. When I first went into it, to a 
large extent I thought I knew most of the 
answers. As time goes on, you find you know 
very, very few, and I think it is a very chasten- 
ing experience which we all go through to a 
certain extent, and, as time goes on, I think we 
drift into the nondirective technic almost un- 
consciously, 

I certainly enjoyed the discussion and I am 
very gtateful to Dr. Rogers for this evening. 
(Applause) 

Chairman Laidlaw: 1 quite agree with Dr. 
Crawley that we have had a number of dis- 
cussants tonight who spoke with a great deal of 
ease and freedom, and also with a certain 
amount of pressure and heat behind their re- 
marks, and I would simply like to say, in thank- 
ing Dr. Rogers and in closing this discussion, 
that I think that his benign, friendly and accept- 
ing response to these various points of view 
which were sometimes presented to him, and 
sometimes almost hurled at him, has proven be- 
yond peradventure that he is eminent in his 
field as a permissive, nondirective therapist and 
counselor. (Applause) 

We stand adjourned. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY 


RELATIONS 


Report of Annual Conference 


Well over two hundred members attended 
the annual conference, held August 30-Septem- 
ber 2 at Rutgers University, on the theme, 
Family Planning for a Permanent Emergency. 
Important addresses and lively discussions in 
the general sessions, plus useful section meet- 
ings, made the conference memorable. 

The nominating committee, E. W. Burgess, 
E. G. Osborne, J. T. Landis, R. Hill and R. 
Harper, presented the following names, from 
which a selection will be made by mail vote: 
president Robert G. Foster, David B. Treat; 
president-elect Dorothy T. Dyer, Maurice J. 
Karpf ; vice-president David M. Fulcomer, Clif- 
ford R. Kirkpatrick; secretary W. Clark Ellzey, 
Rebecca Nelson Mitchell. 

Fifteen persons are to be chosen to fill va- 
cancies on the board of directors. These names 
have been proposed: Paul W. Alexander, Clark 
W. Blackburn, Marjorie C. Cosgrove, Evelyn 
M. Duvall, Gunnar Dybwad, Winston W. Ehr- 
mann, Margaret Fitzsimmons, Henrietta Fleck, 
William H. Genné, Eva H. Grant, R. Wayne 
Kernodle, Freda Kehm, Lester A. Kirkendall, 
Judson T. Landis, Eugene Link, Mildred I. 
Morgan, Gerhard Neubeck, Meyer F. Nimkoff, 
Merton D. Oyler, Lester S. Pearl, Esther S. 
Handwerk, Robert A. Harper, Reuben Hill, 
Hazel F. Jackson, Dean Johnson, Henry A. 
Ryan, Gerald J. Schnepp, Frances Shepherd, 
Bruce Thomason. 

Ballots will be mailed from national head- 


quarters to members. Current officers and all 
members of the board of directors will hold 
their positions through December 31, 1952. 
The NCER official year will now be the same 
as the calendar year. 

New chairmen, etc., elected by active sections 
took office at once. 

Education for Marriage and Family Life in 
the Schools: chairman, Marjorie C. Cosgrove; 
vice-chairman and chairman-elect, Grace Rick- 
etts; secretary, Irma Unruh. 

Education for Marriage and Family Living in 
the Colleges: chairman, Mildred I. Morgan; 
vice-chairman, William M. Smith; Committee, 
Merton D. Oyler, Lester Pearl, Bruce Thomason. 

Family Life Education in the Community: 
chairman, Donald F. Schroeder; secretary, Fay 
Moeller. 

Marriage and Family Counseling: chairman, 
Albert Ellis; vice-chairman, Mary Osborne; 
secretary, Merton Oyler. 

Parent Education: chairman, Gunnar Dyb- 
wad; secretary, Thomas Poffenberger. 

Religion and the Family: chairman, Carl 
Reuss; secretary, Francis Stewart. 

It seems probable that the 1953 meeting will 
be at the Kellogg Center, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. Dates have not been de- 
termined. 

At the final session the conference paid 
enthusiastic tribute to its only president whose 
“year’”’ of office is extended through 15 months. 


Monsignor John O’Grady-An Appreciation 


It was with mixed feelings, perhaps, that a 
year ago some of us learned that a man of the 
cloth had been nominated—and then elected— 
to the presidency of the National Council on 
Family Relations. 
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Since that time, Monsignor O’Grady has been 
going up and down the land active in the 
business of God and man. More than any presi- 
dent of late, he has given thought, time and 
energy to the affairs of the Council. As much 
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at home in Chicago as in Washington, in New 
York, in Detroit, almost any one of us might 
expect a phone call or a face to face visit from 
John O'Grady. In his brogue-touched tones 
and with a twinkling blue eye, he enlisted our 
efforts. Through his good offices many who had 
not so much as heard of the Council are joining 
us. 

A man of God, he does not clothe himself in 
pious phrase. A national figure, he has as much 
time and interest for “the little people” as for 
“the captains and the kings.” The farmer and 
the working man, the business executive and the 
labor leader, the college professor and the re- 
search worker are all intimately represented 
among his friends and associates. 

Tolerant and understanding of human frailty, 
his wrath and cutting tongue can lash out at 


economic and social injustice. Touched with - 


his share of frailty, he can grin delightfully 
when, for instance, someone may gently suggest 





that his thoughts and words may be taking us 
somewhat apart from the concern of the 
moment. 

By the nature of his calling not a family 
man, the family is among his immediate and 
pressing interests. He maintains a sturdy and 
steady independence of thought and action that 
many among us might well emulate. 

For a year now, Monsignor O'Grady, as 
president of the National Council on Family 
Relations, has done yeoman service. Leaving 
the presidency at the end of 1952 will not mean 
that he turns away from this service. Already 
he is laying plans to continue as actively as ever 
to help build the Council. 

All too infrequently one meets men who have 
a telling impact on one’s life. John O'Grady 
is such a one. As individuals and as a Council, 
he has meant much to us. What is more, he 
has invested so much of himself in us that we 
shall continue to reap the dividends. 


Trends and Activities 


RICHARD K. KERCKHOFF 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 


YOUTH HELP PLAN CONFERENCE 


North Carolina Family Life Council will hold 
its fourth annual conference Nov. 20-21 at 
First Methodist Church, Charlotte. High school 
boys and girls are working with adults on pre- 
liminary plans, with Ethel M. Nash, program 
coordinator. The theme, Training Youth for 
Parenthood, will be developed in round tables 
and general sessions. Leaders are Katharine 
W. Taylor and David Mace. Write George 
Douglas, Family Life Coordinator, Charlotte 
Public Schools. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST COUNCIL TO MEET 


Professional and community leaders in family 
life work from Washington, Oregon, British 
Columbia, Idaho, and Montana will convene at 
Bremerton, Washington on Puget Sound in the 
spring for the 1953 annual meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest Council on Family Relations. 
Officers for the year are: President, Dr. Lloyd 
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J. Elias, Olympic College, Bremerton, Wash- 
ington; Vice-President, Dr. Lester Kirkendall, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Lois Scantland, Washington 
State College, Pullman. 

In April, at Washington State College partici- 
pants from all states and provinces of the 
Pacific Northwest participated in panel discus- 
sion and heard the key-note report on “Problems 
of Minority Families in the Pacific Northwest” 
by Louis G. Watts, Urban League, Seattle. Re- 
search papers were presented by Dr. Vernon 
Davies, Mrs. Evelyn Montague, and Dr. Paul 
H. Landis of Washington State College. 


TWO WORKSHOPS IN MICHIGAN 
“Working Together in the Community to 
Strengthen Family Life Education,” was the 
theme of the annual workshop of the Michigan 
Council on Family Relations held at the Michi- 
gan Education Association’s Camp, St. Mary’s 
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Lake, Battle Creek, Michigan, Oct. 3-4. Also 
sponsoring the conference were the Home and 
Family Living Committee of the Michigan 
Council on Adult Education and the Committee 
on Home and Family Life Education of the 
Curriculum Planning Committee of the Mich- 


igan Department of Public Instruction. Ma- 
terials from the National Conference were 
worked into the state meeting. Stephen Mam- 
chur, Secretary-Treasurer of the Council, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


COLUMBIA HOLDS SUMMER CONFERENCE 


A Work Conference on the Family in the 





Defense Decade was held July 7-25 at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for teachers, 
counselors, lay leaders and others who came 
from across the nation and from foreign coun- 
tries. Helen J. Bond, Dept. Home Economics. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE POSTPONED 


Southeastern Regional Council on Family Re- 
lations has had to cancel its announced plans for 
Nov. 30-Dec. 2 meeting, due to its president's 
leaving the region. For new place and spring 
dates of annual conference, write secretary, Mary 
Elizabeth Keister, University of Tennessee. 


Directory of Organizations 


American Association of Marriage Counse- 
lors, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, Suite 7G, New 
York 17, New York. Professional association 
interested in establishment and maintenance of 
standards in marriage counseling field. Provides 
information services to the public and allied 
professions. Referral to qualified marriage 
counselors and marriage counseling services on 
written request. (The Association, itself, offers 
no clinical services.) 

American Institute of Family Relations, 5287 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California, 
Inc. (non-profit) 1930; Paul Popenoe, director. 
Public education, research, counseling in person 
and by referral. Send for list of more than 100 
pamphlets and free sample copy of monthly 
Family Life. . 

American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. Sound 
publications on education for personal and 
family living, community and public health as- 
pects of social hygiene. Write for lists. 

Cleveland Health Museum, Inc., 8911 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio, is the sole distribu- 
tor of the Dickinson-Belskie “Wonder of New 
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Life’ models on human reproduction. Life 
size, life-like, 100 items. Ask for free illustra- 
tive folder. Film strips and lantern slides also 
available. 

Family and Children’s Service, 937 Willow 
Street, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. Parent-Child 
and Marriage Counseling Service. 

Family Service Association of America, 192 
Lexington Avenue, New York 1f. N.Y. A 
federation of 250 community supported social 
casework agencies—key resources for help in 
marital and other family problems. 

Institute of Human Relations, S. L. Katzoff, 
M.D., Director. San Francisco. 

Marriage Counseling Service, Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kan. 

Marriage and Family Council, Inc., Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, Inc., 
Room 800, 14 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Mas- 
sachusetts. Personal and Marriage and Counsel- 
ing Service. Pamphlets, etc. on Sex Education, 
Marriage and other aspects of Social Hygiene. 
Lists and information on request. 
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Book Reviews 


MERTON D. OYLER 
Director, Marriage Counseling Center, Ohio State University 


The Modern Family. Robert F. Winch. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1952. 522 pp. 
$3.90. 

' It seems fitting to include in this issue the re- 

view of a volume on the family by one of Pro- 

fessor Burgess’ outstanding students. The direct 
influence of Professor Burgess, however, is not 
so noticeable in this volume as in Professor 

Winch’s earlier studies of courtship. Neverthe- 

less, as a comprehensive analysis of the social 

psychology of family life, the volume under re- 


view makes a timely and valuable contribution to ° 


the growing body of literature on modern family 
life. 

The principal objectives of the text are: (1) 
to describe the nature and forms of the family 
as a social institution; (2) to analyze and de- 
scribe the various functions of the family in the 
light of cultural variations and “‘subcultural’’ or 
class and institutional conditioning; (3) to ex- 
plain the cycle of human affections as manifest 
in parent-child relations and in the processes of 
love, courtship, and marriage; and (4) to offer 
some insight into the nature of family dis- 
organization as a product of cultural, influences 
and processes. . 

In analyzing family life and relations from 
these points of view, Professor Winch brings 
together a mass of interrelated data from the 
fields of anthropology, psychology, sociology, 
and social psychology. These data are in- 
terpreted from the vantage point of the social 
psychologist of the family, stressing especially 
the principles of social behaviorism, Freudian- 
ism, functional psychology, and neo-Sumnerian- 
ism. Rather than being a hodge-podge of fact 
and theory, such as often characterizes eclectic 
treatments, Winch has attained an unusually 
high level of synthesis. For this reason the 
brand of functional analysis demonstrated by 
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him might appropriately be labeled functional 
synthesis. 

A few observations concerning specific merits 
of the text: First, a new flavor is introduced 
in the section on family functions which has 
long been needed in texts in this field, I refer 
especially to Winch’s treatment of the “status- 
conferring” function and the “functions of 
socialization and security.” Second, the book is 
well written. By this I mean it is the kind of 
text that is readable to the poor student, inter- 
esting and telling to the average student, stimu- 
lating and thought-provoking to the good stu- 
dent, and downright challenging to the brilliant 
student. Third, it represents a commendable 
combination of common-sense judgments about 
life, prudent statements of ‘“‘modern’”’ knowledge 
and ideas about love, sex, and courtship, some 
penetrating insights into the workings of the 
inner self, and an open-minded attitude toward 
the extensive amount of data utilized. Fourth, 
it is the type of text that lends itself to differ- 
ent types of courses. It seems to the present 
reviewer, at least, that it is adaptable to courses 
which study the family from an institutional 
point of view; for courses which analyze the 
family in terms of the interrelations of per- 
sonality, family, and culture—what might be 
termed the sociology of the family; or for more 
functional courses designed primarily to help 
students understand love, sex, courtship, mar- 
riage, and family relations in order to help them 
make a better adjustment in this vital human 
relationship. 

In considering the possible reactions of differ- 
ent types of teachers in this field which the re- 
viewer knows, some readers may feel that Pro- 
fessor Winch has placed undue stress upon 
Freudian theory, holding that the same poignant 
analysis of personality development and social 
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adjustment might have been made without re- 
peated references to Freud. Others might 
object to the frankness with which love and 
sex are occasionally mentioned, claiming that 
the same penetrating insights might have been 
gained by more subtle or strictly sociological 
interpretations. Some might even feel that a 
psychosocial interpretation of personality and 
family relations is incomplete without a careful 
treatment of the role of moral and social values 
in shaping the structure and functions of the 
modern family. And still others might regard 
the brief statement (one chapter) about family 
disorganization and problems to be entirely in- 
adequate for an understanding of The Modern 
Family, which is obviously suffering from lack 
of stability. 

But to the vast majority of readers, it will be 
refreshing to sit down and follow Winch’s in- 
terpretation of the family as an integrated 
psychosocial or cultural unit and to observe the 
family actors and the types of roles they play 
in the life cycle from infancy through parent- 
hood. The task which Professor Winch has 
accepted in this book is a difficult one. But the 
clarity of the text, the high level of scholarship, 
and the definitiveness of the analysis demon- 
strate his success in so difficult an undertaking. 

MELVIN J. WILLIAMS 
Department of Sociology 
The Florida State University 


Social Structure. George Peter Murdock. New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1949. 387 
pp. $4.50. 

Based on an intensive study of two hundred 
and fifty societies, this excellent volume is an 
anthropological monograph dealing with one 
aspect of social structure—family and kinship 
organization and their relation to the regulation 
of sex and marriage. The social scientist inter- 
ested in the comparative analysis of family sys- 
tems or in the development of a theoretical 
model for the study of social structure should 
find it both intriguing and useful. It is likely 
to prove “heavy going” for the intelligent lay- 
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man and for most professional persons who are 
not thoroughly grounded in anthropology and 
sociology. 

Data on eighty-five societies were obtained 
from the files of the Cross-Cultural Survey of 
the Institute of Human Relations at Yale Uni- 
versity while the data on the remaining one 
hundred sixty-five societies were gathered via 
library research. The total sample includes 
seventy societies from native North America, 
sixty-five from Africa, sixty from Oceania, 
thirty-four from Eurasia, and only twenty-one 
from South America. The relative underrepre- 
sentation of Eurasia and South America is un- 
fortunate but is to be accounted for by the lack 
of adequate and reliable data from those areas. 
Apparently, great care was taken to avoid any 
bias in the selection of the societies by accepting 
all societies which met certain minimum criteria. 
The two hundred and fifty societies are treated 
as wholly independent units for purposes of sta- 
tistical analysis. Those social scientists who 
decry the tendency toward the application of 
ever more refined statistical techniques to data 
not warranting such refined treatment will 
wholeheartedly approve of Murdock’s use of 
Coefficients of Association and Chi Square to 
test his case study materials. The excellent com- 
plementary use of these two methods is one of 
the strong points of the study. The fruitfulness 
of such careful “methods planning” is demon- 
strated by the fact that in hundreds of computa- 
tions, not one proved to be genuinely negative in 
sign. 

Conceiving the four basic functions of the 
family to be sexual, reproductive, economic, and 
educational, Murdock finds the “‘nuclear” hus- 
band-wife-children unit to be a functionally im- 
portant one in each of his two hundred and fifty 
societies. Among the majority of societies, 
nuclear units are combined into larger polyg- 
amous or extended units through extension of 
the marital or parent-child relationships. The 
supportive but non-determining role of the sex 
relationship between husband and wife is ade- 
quately demonstrated with statistics on the inci- 
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dence of various patterns of approved premarital 
and extramarital sex expression. The analysis 
of incest taboos as requiring complex kinship 
systems involving rules of residence and of de- 
scent is coupled with the development of laws 
governing the extension of incest taboos outside 
the nuclear family and of a social explanation 
of the factors underlying the incest taboos them- 
selves. Consanguineal kin groups, the clan, and 
the community are all considered in relation to 
their influence on the channeling of kinship 
structure, kinship nomenclature, and sexual be- 
havior. A basic principle is that kinship struc- 
ture is a system of social relationships related 
to, but not completely determined by, the facts 
of biological relationship. 

As a model of anthropological research and 


as a contribution to our knowledge of kinship 


systems, Social Structure is of decidedly superior 
caliber. Its strength, however, lies in the compe- 
tence with which the project was formulated and 
executed and in the rigor of its analyses. Mur- 
dock offers a set of postulates and theorems re- 
lating to the determination of kinship terminol- 
ogy, and to the possible routes and sequences of 
change in kinship structures which are remark- 
able for their precision but which do not in 
themselves comprise an adequate theory of 
change. He falls back upon the Sumner-Keller 
“trial and error-strain toward consistency” ex- 
planation of social change and limits his own 
contribution to tracing the patterns of change 
once “changes in economy, technology, property, 
government, or religion first alter the structural 
relationships of related individuals to one 
another...” (p. 202). This criticism takes 
meaning in the light of Murdock’s sharp criti- 
cism of historical and functional anthropologists 
for not developing an adequate theory of social 
change. Here he too falls short in this regard. 
Social Structure is a “‘must’’ for social scien- 
tists not yet familiar with it. It should be a 
vigorous challenge to other scientists able to 
cope with it. GERALD R, LESLIE 
Department of Sociology 
Purdue University 
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The American Veteran Back Home: A Study of 
Veteran Readjustment. Robert J. Havighurst, 
Walter H. Eaton, John W. Baughman, and 
Ernest W. Burgess (The Committee on Hu- 
man Development, The University of Chi- 
cago). New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1951. xv, 271 pp. $3.50. 

This book grew out of a research project be- 
gun in 1941 to study how young people are in- 
ducted into the adult civilian life of the commun- 
ity. As World War II drew these young men 
into military service, the focus changed to a 
study of servicemen and their return as veterans. 
“Midwest” is a community of 10,000 people; 
6,000 in the city and 4,000 in the adjacent trad- 
ing area. The 416 young men were interviewed 
before they entered the armed services and after 
they returned to civilian life. Interviews were 
held with their wives and mothers during their 
absence in 1943-45. In 1949 further study of a 
carefully matched sample compared the adjust- 
ment of veterans and non-veterans after they 
had all had several years in which to find their 
places in community and family life. 

For readers of this research issue, one of the 
most interesting parts of the study is Chapter 
5, Wives of Servicemen, written by Ernest W. 
Burgess. In common with the entire study, he 
classified these serviceman families into five 
social classes as described by Warner and as- 
sociates in Social Class in America. 

The service wives found themselves placed by 
the community on a shining altar, flattering but 
seldom comfortable. During the war, the most 
satisfactory solution appeared to be to join the 
husband and live near his service base. The 
most difficult adjustment faced the wife from 
another region or country who married a ‘“Mid- 
west” serviceman and came there to live with 
parents-in-law whom she had never seen. 

All wives of service men reported a feeling of 
lonesomeness, in proportion to the degree of 
home development prior to induction, and uni- 
formly among the five social classes. But other 
effects did vary according to social class position. 
Wives in the two lower classes were much more 
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likely to go to work, to lack the recreational 
facilities open to members of organized or in- 
formal social groups, to seek an escape from 
loneliness in clandestine meetings or affairs, to 
make less frequent visits to the husband at 
camp, and as a general result to experience 
greater dissatisfaction and more noticeable symp- 
toms of personal maladjustment. 

This chapter by Burgess can best be com- 
pared with Families Under Stress by Reuben 
Hill and associates. The Burgess chapter is di- 
rected to seven areas of the wife’s wartime ex- 
perience, comparing both childless marriages 
and wives with children. It was a part of a 
much wider study of veteran adjustment in one 
community sample. 

The Iowa study by Hill and associates was 
restricted to husbands who were inducted into 
military service. All of the families in the 
sample had at least one child. The Iowa study 
attempted to test the findings of other Studies of 
family crisis, in a new context of separation and 
reunion. To the extent that the two studies can 
be made comparable, the results reported by Bur- 
gess are in agreement with the Iowa findings. 

MERTON D. OYLER 
Department of Sociology 
The Ohio State University 


Understanding Heredity. Richard B. Gold- 
schmidt. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1952. 227 pp. $3.75. 

Some understanding of the fundamentals of 
genetics is a must for the complete understand- 
ing of the results of human marriage. Gold- 
schmidt’s Understanding Heredity is an authori- 
tative presentation of the known simple facts of 
genetics plus an insight into some of the more 
complex problems of genetics. The book is so 
written that by careful application a layman with 
no previous knowledge of the mechanics of 
genetics can readily comprehend the material 
covered. This book should clear up many of the 
misapprehensions about what is inherited from 
parents and other ancestors. A real understand- 
ing of inherited and acquired human character- 
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istics can be reached. 


Chapter One makes a clear cut distinction 
between hereditary and non-hereditary traits. 
It is quite definitely shown that the direct effects 
of any particular environmental situation are not 
passed on to offspring. Many stereotyped myths 
about human heredity are proven baseless. The 
examples are given of the similarity een the 
study of plant and animal genetics, and the study 
of human heredity. Man as a part of all life 
conforms to the same basic laws of inheritance. 
This is of great importance because plants and 
animals can be subjected to controlled experi- 
mentation and the results of the experiments can 
be applied to the study of human genetics. 

Chapter Two is a very good exposition of the 
cell theory and the mechanics of the formation 
of sex cells and of fertilization. Diagrams show 
the difference between sex and body cells. The 
mechanics of the continuity of the germ plasm 
are demonstrated. The behavior of the chromo- 
somes during the multiplication of body cells 
and the formation of sex cells is explained. 

The application of the genetic laws of Mendel 
is well illustrated with examples from plant and 
animal life and with frequent references to 
human inheritance. 

The experimental method for the discovery 
and testing of Mendelism is shown by examples 
and diagrams. 

Mutation is a word arousing new interest with 
the increase in number of atomic explosions and 
the consequent increase in atomic radiation, As 
“mutation is the means whereby new hereditary 
types are produced” it is basic to the develop- 
ment of all new life forms, past, present and 
future. Goldschmidt shows what causes muta- 
tions, how mutations can be detected and some 
of the possibilities for future mutation in man. 

The possible sex of an unborn child is usually 
the subject of much discussion. Sex is de- 
termined by one pair of chromosomes. These sex 
chromosomes carry genes affecting other char- 
acteristics, The mechanics of the determination 
of sex and the actions of the accompanying genes 
are clearly and graphically demonstrated by 
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Goldschmidt. 

A list of books for further study and an ex- 
cellent glossary can be found in the appendix. 

This is not an easy book to read but will re- 
pay the effort of concentration necessary to mas- 
ter it. I would recommend it most highly to 
students interested in marriage counseling. Stu- 
dents should be cautioned not to attempt the 
genetic assessment of children until they can ac- 
curately determine the characteristics of the 
parents. In this I am referring specifically to 
the inheritance of intelligence and temperament. 

LEO EsTEL 

Division of Anthropology 
The Ohio State University 


Group Treatment in Psychotherapy: A Report of 
Experience. Robert G. Hinckley, M.D. and 


Lydia Hermann, M.S. Minneapolis: Univer- © 


sity of Minnesota Press, 1951. 

$3.00. 

The authors of this book have made a contri- 
bution on three fronts. First the book analyzes 
the experience of the authors and their associates 
over a period of ten years at the Mental Hygiene 
Clinic of the University of Minnesota. The 
work of the clinic with students through the 
use of group procedures was intended to facili- 
tate their adjustment to college life and was 
carried on in the instance of the gravely dis- 
turbed student as an adjunct to individual 
therapy. The record of this experienee provides 
the basic data of the book. Its scope is limited 
to the college population and the mental hygiene 
objective. This in itself is a virtue because the 
reader is enabled to share an image of reality 
with the authors, which is kept vivid through 
the authors’ profuse use of student verbatim 
record material. 

A second contribution is made through the 
simplicity which the authors have achieved in 
their discussion of psychological and therapy 
proccesses. As treated in the discussion, a 
theoretical consideration usually grows out of 
the ground of a practical and real situation and 
thereby is illuminated with concreteness for 
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the reader. Likewise, practices are described 
through the use of episodes and anecdotal ma- 
terials with the necessary conceptualization being 
developed for the reader. The book strikes a 
nice balance between theory and practice, and 
succeeds well in keeping their interdependent 
relationship highlighted. 

In the third place, the book presents a sys- 
tematic and detailed analysis of group psycho- 
therapy of a particular kind—namely that which 
has to do with the guidance and mental hygiene 
function of an educational institution. Con- 
sequently, the reader sees a pattern of psycho- 
therapy unfold that is devoted to helping young 
people who for the most part are only “mixed 
up” and have not found themselves. The sub- 
jects of treatment have not left the pale of 
“normal functioning” as judged externally by 
the uninitiated who ordinarily has only a super- 
ficial understanding of what can be inside of a 
person to disturb him, From the records cited 
in the book it is obvious that in the therapy 
process students communicated about their prob- 
lems of immediate concern. They did not pur- 
sue to any great extent the uncovering of re- 
gressive processes which would have taken them 
back to childhood and early traumatic experi- 
ences. Therefore, the subject matter of the 
book may properly be referred to as mental 
hygiene therapy for the mildly disturbed stu- 
dent-patient. 

This orientation, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, gives the book an application that goes 
beyond its setting. It can be generalized to 
counseling and teaching situations of various 
sorts. Such situations may be thought of as a 
social group in which there is either a learning 
or action objective held in common by group 
members. The members of a social group need 
training in interpersonal relations and in group 
participation techniques. Their basic need is to 
improve and to extend their membership role in 
the groups—family, work, educational, recrea- 
tional, church, etc.—in which they are likely 
to seek membership or at present find them- 
selves, 
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Therapy and social training groups are on a 
continuum. When group members interact there 
is no hard and fast point that separates one type 
from the other. As we reflect upon their re- 
spective purposes and requirements for leader- 
ship, however, we find that the therapy group 
and training group fall at points upon the con- 
tinuum quite widely separated. The therapy 
group member is in need of intra-psychic help 
because his anxiety springs from dynamic factors 
inside himself that cause his disturbance. The 
training group member can be helped sufficiently 
through his obtaining human relations skills, 
group leadership and participation techniques 
and an understanding of the dynamics of group 
behavior. This type of development for the in- 
dividual does inevitably, when successful, reach 
in the direction of greater self-understanding 
and acceptance of oneself, but to the end of 
greater spontaneity and facility and not for the 
correction of a neurosis determinant. 

There are three leadership roles that may be 
distinguished in the total field of working with 
people in a-group situation. First, there is the 
group leader or chairman whose function 
enables the group to proceed at its present level 
of productivity and effectiveness. Second, the 
group trainer takes a role that contributes to 
the improvement of the level of group func- 
tioning and provides the members with better 
skills and understanding. The third role is that 
of group therapist whose function is to help a 
small group of people to relieve and correct their 
psychic disturbances. These leadership func- 
tions are on a continuum just as different types 
of groups are related. 

The book under review will prove useful to 
social workers and teachers who have become 
interested in the dynamics and development of 
groups. When we are sensitive to group 
phenomena we see conditions that may be 
characterized as catharsis, free association of 
ideas, supportive relationship among members, 
transference to an authority figure, resistance 
to change, talkativeness, and silence. These are 
some of the phenomena treated in the book and 
the analysis of them in the therapy situation will 
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be enlightening to the social worker or teacher. 
As leaders and trainers of groups we are inter- 
ested in resistance because it probably indicates 
that we have not diagnosed correctly and conse- 
quently we did not supply a need of the group 
through our special role. Likewise the group 
leader or trainer, when he is seeking to improve 
his role, is interested in interpretation and in- 
sight. The way in which the content of inter- 
pretation is determined and timed in a group 
discussion is an important factor of effective- 
ness in both the counseling and teaching situa- 
tion. The authors have thrown considerable 
light upon the process of interpretation and in- 
sight-getting for the group member. It is not an 
over-generalization to assert the reviewer's 
opinion that effective group leadership and 
trainership always involve marginal therapy. 
For this reason the book has a wider applica- 
tion than that probably intended by its authors. 
It is significant that the book was written 
collaboratively by a psychiatrist and a social 
worker. The experience and analysis reported 
testify to the value of interdisciplinary work in 
which special prerogatives are not jealously 
guarded (obviously barriers of special disci- 
plines that bar the realization of mutual use- 
fulness were broken down in the team rela- 
tionship of the authors) and when the collabora- 
tion can go forward in a laboratory situation. 
The laboratory in this instance was the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic of the University of Minnesota. 
The book has a special meaning for the 
reader who is working in a university situation. 
It reports on a significant mental hygiene de- 
velopment for students and describes the place 
of such a clinic in a comprehensive university 
training and counseling program. For those with 
a special responsibility for training professional 
workers in the fields of education and social 
administration Group Treatment in Psycho- 
therapy is highly suggestive of a program in- 
novation and represents a needed development 
in the training of the professional worker. 
Max R. Goopson 
College of Education 
The Ohio State University 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Manuscripts on research may be submitted to 
our research editor, Dr. Albert Ellis, 56 Park 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL ASSOCIATION 
ON CHILDREN UNDER SIX 


Its three years’ work, with annual meetings 
at Nashville, Tennessee and Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has issued in a permanent organization 
aimed at coordinating the efforts of all con- 
cerned with young children: to promote public 
kindergartens, support legislation affecting 
young children, and aid in the development of 
health and educational standards throughout the 
South. The chairman is Miss Gean Morgan of 
the Peabody College Nursery School ; vice-chair- 


man in charge of next year’s conference, Dr. . 


Ralph Witherspoon of Florida State University ; 
vice-chairman in charge of public relations, Mrs. 
Opal Wolford of Berea College, Kentucky; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Susan Williams of the 
State Planning Committee, Sumter, South Caro- 
lina. The executive board consists of one repre- 
sentative from each of the 13 southern states. 
Membership in the Association is open to all 
interested persons on payment of one dollar 
yearly dues. The fcurth annual conference will 
be held early in 1953 in Florida. For informa- 
tion write to the Secretary-treasurer. 


STANDARD REPORTING FORMS FOR MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE STATISTICS 


The first steps are being taken to establish 
standard statistical reporting forms for marriages 
and divorces throughout the United States. 
Lack of standard certificates has led to wide 
variation in reporting, and hence in the types of 
statistical data available. 

The present work is an outgrowth of pre- 
liminary study by the Public Health Conference 
on Records and Statistics, which consists of 
official representatives of each State, Territory, 
and independent registration area. In coopera- 
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ADVANCED TRAINING IN 
MARRIAGE COUNSELING AT 
THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION 





TWO $2,500 GRANT FOUNDATION 
FELLOWSHIPS FOR THE YEAR 
BEGINNING JULY 1, 1953 


(Applicants for training should have 
completed their Ph.D., or its equivalent 
in social work, psychology, child devel- 
opment and family relations, or a closely 


related field). 





FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
ROBERT G. FOSTER, Ph.D. 
THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION 
Topeka, Kansas 
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tion with the Conference, the National Office of 
Vital Statistics circulated questionnaires to repre- 
sentative specialists and organizations in the 
field of marriage and divorce statistics and 
analysis, to provide information as to basic items 
to be included in the certificates. Replies to 
this questionnaire are now being tabulated. 

On the basis of this information and the 
recommendations of the Conference, the NOVS 
will prepare a preliminary draft of standard sta- 
tistical reporting forms and distribute them to 
interested persons for comment. This is one 
of a series of steps by which the National Office 
and the Public Health Conference is endeavor- 
ing to improve State and national statistics on 
marriage and divorce. Requests for these pre- 
liminary standard certificates should be ad- 
dressed to: Marriage and Divorce Analysis 
Branch, National Office of Vital Statistics, Pub- 
lic Health Service, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Abstracts 


SUZANNE T. COOPER 
ALBERT ELLIS 


Berdie, Ralph F.: The parent as a rival sibling. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 8:95-96 (January) 
1952. 

The attitudes of sibling rivalry, and other attitudes 
demonstrated by children toward their siblings, may 
be influential in determining the attitudes of parents 
toward their own children. The younger child who 
experiences great fear and antagonism toward his 
older, and perhaps more aggressive brother, may in 
turn demonstrate similar attitudes toward his own 
oldest son. Similarly, a father who is himself an 
older son and who, during his childhood, experienced 
intense rivalry feelings toward his younger brother, 
may give undue support to his older child at the 
expense of his younger children—especially because 
he himself may be able to identify with his older 
child or, perhaps, may identify the younger children 
with his own younger siblings. Two relatively sim- 
ple case histories are given which demonstrate these 
phenomena. 


Brown, Julia S.: A comparative study of deviations 
from sexual mores. American Sociological Review, 
17:135-146 (April) 1952. 

A study was made of types of sexual behavior con- 
sidered to be deviant in 110 primitive societies which 
were studied from materials catalogued by the Human 
Relations Area File, Inc. The percentages of the total 
societies which punished each specific type of be- 
havior were tabulated and the degree of severity of 
the punishment for each type of behavior was esti- 
mated through the application of ratings of punish- 
ment-severity made by seventeen judges. Statistical 
analysis of the data led to the following conclusions: 
1. A high positive correlation exists between the fre- 
quency with which a given type of behavior is tabued 
and the severity of the punishment. 2. Incest, ab- 
duction and rape are the forms of behavior most fre- 
quently tabued and most severely punished. Adultery 
is punished less frequently; premarital sexual inter- 
course, particularly if with a betrothed partner, is the 
-least frequently and most lightly punished. 3. There 
appears to be a tendency for individual societies to 
be generally lax, moderate, or severe in their atti- 
tudes toward sexual activity. Significant positive cor- 
relations between the values of punishments ac- 
corded pairs of offenses within the same societies lend 
support to the view that the sexual mores of any 
given society tend to integrate. 4. Punishments tend 
to be more severe for those sexual deviations which 
involve greater numbers of individuals, transgress 
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marital bonds, and contain elements of aggression, 
than for deviations which involve fewer individuals, 
concern single persons, and lack aggressive content. 
5. In the great majority of cases the mores are ac- 
tively upheld by human agents. Supernatural sanc- 
tions ordinarily supplement, rather than supplant, so- 
cial sanctions. 


Brown, O’Donel: A summary of 100 vaginal deliveries 
in the Rotunda Hospital following previous Cae- 
sarean section. Journal of Obstetrics and Gynae- 
cology of the British Empire, 58:555-557 (Au- 
gust) 1951. 

Ninety of the women described had had one Cae- 
sarian delivery, eight had had two, and two had had 
three. Among the vaginal deliveries reported, there 
was one uterine rupture and a gross foetal loss of 10 
percent, including two neonatal deaths. The author 
states: “The fact that [these 100] deliveries were 
conducted without a maternal death . . . is a reassur- 
ance that vaginal delivery following Caesarian section 
is not an unduly hazardous venture provided that 
[adequate facilities} are available throughout labor.” 


Butler, F. O.: Sterilization in the United States. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 56:360- 
363 (October) 1951. 

Sterilization laws have been enacted in 28 Ameri- 
can states; in 14 others, mainly southern, interest in a 
sterilization program has developed. During 1950, 
there were 1526 officially-performed sterilizations in 
21 states (an overall increase of 26 more than in 
1949). Fifty-one percent of these persons sterilized 
in 1950 were mentally deficient. Of the remainder, 
some were mentally ill and others had been convicted 
of specified sex crimes. The author comments briefly 
upon the laws of individual states, and describes atti- 
tudes he has observed in persons interviewed by him 
who are interested in sterilization programs. He is 
the medical director of the Human Betterment Asso- 
ciation of America and all statistics in this article are 
based upon reports made to that organization. 


Cass, Loretta K.: Parent-child relationships and de- 
linquency. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 47:101-104 (January) 1952. 

A group of 21 seriously maladjusted adolescent 
residents of the Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search were paired individually according to age, sex, 
race, and father’s occupational level with a group of 
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adolescents who were selected by their school principal 
as being well adjusted. These groups, and the moth- 
ers of all subjects, were studied with a special check- 
list questionnaire, and the adolescents were also given 
a control questionnaire and an incomplete sentences 
test. By these techniques it was possible to measure 
fairly objectively parent-child interaction variables 
such as awareness and identification. Parent-child in- 
teraction variables of parental awareness and parental 
control, as reported by the child, were found to have 
considerable importance in the total parent-child rela- 
tionship. The influence of these variables can be 
described in terms of social learning theory principles. 
In these terms, awareness by the parent of the child’s 
needs as expressed in his preferences, fears, and am- 
bitions may be thought of as satisfying to the child, 
while perceived parental over-control may be thought 
of as frustrating to him. The child tends to rebel 
against feelings of being restricted and poor parent- 
child relationships ensue. The effects of the oppos- 
ing forces of positive reinforcement through aware- 
ness and the negative reinforcement of control gen-~ 
eralize to the area of social adjustment. Children who 
display social maladjustment tend, in general, to be 
those children who report higher maternal control 
and whose mothers are less aware of their needs than 
is the case with children who are better adjusted 
socially. 


Connor, Ruth, and Hall, E. F.: The dating behavior 
of college freshmen and sophomores. Journal of 
Home Economics, 44:278-281 (April) 1952. 
The authors queried 109 men and 158 women and 

found that, “The behavior in the dating situation of 
the subjects of this study who were living at home 
and that of subjects who were living away from 
home appears to be more similar than it is different, 
except that, in general, the dating of students living 
at home is subject to fewer parental restrictions than 
is that of students living away from home, especially 
women students. For students living away from 
home, college regulations appear to determine, to 
some extent at least, a number of the dating practices 
of men as well as of women. For example, students 
living away from home return earlier from both rou- 
tine and special dates, an hour earlier on the average, 
than do those who live at home. While necking and 
petting are activities commonly engaged in by vary- 
ing proportions of both groups of subjects, relatively 
small numbers of either group appeared to regard 
this behavior as essential to popularity. Parents of 
college students apparently impose relatively few re- 
strictions in the dating situation; they usually ap- 
prove of the individuals chosen as dates by their sons 
and daughters; and when they offer objections to 
particular people, students feel that their objections 
are fair.” 
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Coon, B. I.: Home economics in colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. (Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Home Economics 
Education Series No. 26) Washington, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1951, 55 pp., 20¢. 

The history of home economics in the United 
States is traced and suggestions for needed further 
developments are made (pp. 48-53). Courses offered 
especially as preparation for personal and family liv- 
ing within various home economics curricula are sum- 
marized (pp. 12-16). Other matters discussed in- 
clude the various types of home economics professions, 
state and community services in home economics, and 
space and equipment needed for a home economics 
department. Several home economics administrators 
from many institutions reviewed the manuscript, but 
only a few names and activities are specifically men- 
tioned. The author warns: “Although in any one 
year approximately 84,000 students are enrolled in 
home economics in all types of colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States, only about one college 
woman in ten and a much smaller proportion of men 
use this opportunity to get preparation for their 
homemaking responsibilities. Since home and family 
life has such potentialities for developing well-ad- 
justed or poorly adjusted citizens, it is important that 
as much intelligence as possible be brought to bear 
on this phase of our living.” 


Croog, Sydney H. Aspects of the cultural background 
of premarital pregnancies in Denmark. Social 
Forces, 30:215-219 (December) 1951. 

A feature of Danish birth trends is the num- 
ber of premarital pregnancies which result in births 
early in marriage. In 1948, for instance, 30 percent 
of all legitimate first births arrived six months or 
less after marriage and about 38 percent occurred 
eight months or less after marriage. Sex relations 
outside marriage appear to be widespread. Ideal and 
actual behavior on this matter are often widely dispa- 
rate. In strict groups, however, premarital sex rela- 
tions, even while condemned in principle, may be 
excused in specific cases. The outlet for unmarried 
pregnant women—the bearing of an illegitimate child 
—apparently is becoming increasingly permissible. 
Although not praised for their behavior, the unmar- 
ried mother is not the object of opprobrium in Den- 
mark today that she was fifty years ago, nor is her 
child. Although condemning illegitimacy in prin- 
ciple, the general population seems to have an under- 
standing and sympathetic attitude toward the unmar- 
ried mother. Laws in Denmark protect an unwed 
mother and her child. The premarital pregnancies are 
part of Danish cultural patterns. Adjustments in 
attitude and approach to both abortion and illegiti- 
macy appear to be spreading throughout major groups 
in the population. 
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Jacobson, Alver H.: Conflict of attitudes toward the 
roles of the husband and wife in marriage. Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 17:146-150 (April) 
1952. 

Four hundred subjects, including 100 married and 
100 divorced couples, were interviewed to discover 
whether they had male-dominant or conservative or 
feminine-equalitarian or liberal attitudes toward the 
roles of the husband and wife in marriage. It was 
found that the males were significantly more conserva- 
tive than the females and the divorced males had 
most male-dominant attitudes while the divorced fe- 
males had the most feminine-equalitarian attitudes. 
The difference between the mean scores for the di- 
vorced couples was approximately four times as great 
as that between the mean scores for the married 
couples. No significant relationships were found to 
exist between attitudes of the group and such var- 
iables as age, education, and occupation. The hy- 
pothesis of the study, that divorced couples exhibit a 
gteater disparity in their attitudes toward the roles 
of the husband and wife in marriage than do married 
couples, was found to be true. 


Jolles, Isaac: A study of the validity of some hy- 
potheses for the qualitative interpretations of the 
House-Tree-Person test for children of elementary 
school age: I. Sexual identification. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 8:113-118 (April) 1952. 
Drawings of children were studied to test Buck's 

hypothesis that subjects tend to draw persons of their 

own sex. In general, it was found that this hypothesis 
was true for children ranging in age from five 
through twelve. It was also suggested from the find- 
ings of the study that children tend to feel the sex 
role of the sex of the person whom they do draw. 

At the same time, it was found that males of five, 

six, and seven years of age and females of eleven and 

twelve years of age typically tended to draw persons 
of the opposite sex, and that there is therefore no 
special significance to their doing so. 


Maas, H. S.: Some social class differences in the 
family systems and group relations of pre- and 
early adolescents. Child Development, 22:145- 
152 (June) 1951. 

This paper is derived from a larger study sup- 
ported by the Social Science Research Committee of 
the University of Chicago. The 21 subjects from 10 
to 15 years old were selected “because of the clearly 
central, modal, or peripheral nature of their behavior 
in the five different youth groups observed to date.” 
Class differences revealed include a “psychologically 
closed, hierarchial, and quite rigid parenta! relation- 
ship with children” among the lower class, and a 
“more open, ostensibly equalitarian and flexible rela- 
tionship” in the “core culture” (defined as an amal- 
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gam of W. Lloyd Warner's lower-middle and upper- 
lower classes). Among the lower class there was an 
ostensibly longer infancy, more abruptly terminated, 
and a greater physical and social freedom that seemed 
to be accompanied by an intense fear of parents and 
frequent feelings of rejection. The lower-class child 
tended to develop excessively dependent relations with 
his contemporaries and a psychological distance from 
adults. In the core culture, where both parents 
seemed equal and accessible and there was more evi- 
dence of a continuing adult interest, the child’s tran- 
sition to independence was less abrupt. 


Marchand, Jean, and Langford, Louise: Adjustments 
of married students. Journal of Home Economics, 
44:113-114 (February) 1952. 

The authors studied 22 couples who had one or 
more children under six, and 22 couples without chil- 
dren. All were students at Kansas State College, and 
all except one couple considered their marriage happy 
or very happy. All of the men tended to share home- 
making tasks, but the “division of labor” was more 
clear-cut among couples without children. One-half 
of the childless couples had deliberately postponed 
having children, but only three women planned to 
combine having a family with a career. The mothers 
averaged 28 hours of school work per week compared 
with the nonmothers’ 38, but very few fathers en- 
rolled for less school work. Most of the couples pre- 
ferred living in the college-operated converted-bar- 
racks apartments. Nearly all of the families needed 
supplementary income, although most of the men 
were attending school under the “GI bill.” 


Martin, W. E.: Identifying the insecure child. I. The 
Wolff security test. Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, 78:217-232 (June) 1951. 

The author tested 167 representative urban chil- 
dren from three to seven years old with copies of 
the nine pairs of cards devised by W. Wolff. De- 
tailed findings are presented in 11 tables. He ques- 
tions the validity of the Wolff test since four-fifths 
of these children were identified by it as insecure. 
He also believes that extraneous factors are present 
in the test items. He “has prepared a revision of the 
[test] with separate forms for boys and for girls, the 
results of which have been compared with other sug- 
gested methods of identifying insecurity in young 
children.” 


Phillips, E. L.: Parent-child similarities in personality 
disturbances. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
7:188-190 (April) 1951. 

Observations reported here are based upon a study 
of the records at the Arlington, Va., Guidance Cen- 
ter. In the 52 selected cases, there were 25 boys and 
27 girls of normal intelligence aged from 5 to 13. 
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Family income in all instances was at least $3000 a 
year. In 71 percent of the cases a mother-child simi- 
larity in symptoms or complaints was disclosed; 48 
percent revealed a father-child overlap. 


Radke-Yarrow, Marian, and others: The role of par- 
ents in the development of children’s ethnic atti- 
tudes. Child Development, 23:13-53 (March) 
1952. 

In this study, sponsored and supported by the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 99 lower 
‘and lower-middle class parents were interviewed in 
Philadelphia. Few of these parents realized their 
responsibility in teaching about cultural differences; 
their understanding of differences and similarities 
among Negro, white, Catholic, Protestant, and Jew- 
ish groups was meager, although their attitudes were 
often definite and hostile. The parents approached 
the questions of race and religion with a general in- 
security. Most regarded the school as an “author- 
ity”; the school therefore may be considered to be a 


likely medium for parent education in intercultural 


relations. None of the parents interviewed appeared 
to understand the dynamics of prejudice; hostility 
toward a group was explained as due to the bad 
characteristics of that group. Detailed information is 
included as to the parents’ occupations, the neighbor- 
hoods where the study was conducted, etc. Inter- 
view procedure is outlined, and the 22 interview 
questions are listed along with their purposes. A 
sample interview is included. Some of the parents 
needed assurance that “the interviewer was not a tru- 
ant authority from school or a bill collector.” 


Reiter, Paul J.: Differential reactions of men and 
women patients to group psychotherapy. Interna- 
tional Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 2: 103-110 
(April) 1952. eis). 
Groups of male and of female psychotic and neu- 

rotic patients were given group therapy in a hospital 

setting. Each group consisted of about eight pa- 
tients, with a young male physician as therapist. 

Sharp differences in the reactions of the male and 

female groups were noted, with the males showing 

good group coherence, group confidence, well de- 
veloped group superego, discipline and objectivity, 
ability for abstraction, interest in psychology, free 
attitude toward sexual topics, limited need for indi- 
vidual interviews, regular attendance, and relatively 
good therapeutic effect. The female groups, on the 
other hand, were either deficient or inhibited in most 
of these respects and seemed to benefit relatively little 
from the therapy. When, however, a female subthera- 
pist was introduced into the female groups, and when 

she represented something of a mother figure, a 

startling change in the nature of the dynamics of the 

group behavior of these female groups was noticed, 
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and the members of the group appeared to benefit 
more from the therapy. The results appear promis- 
ing, but since relatively little work has been done 
using the female subtherapist, they must be regarded 
as quite tentative. 


Rose, Arnold M.: The adequacy of women’s expecta- 
tions for adult roles. Social Forces, 30:69-77 (Oc- 
tober) 1951. 


A questionnaire consisting of fifteen questions 
about expectations for one’s adult role was completed 
by students in four sociology classes at the University 
of Minnesota, giving a total of 256 subjects. Com- 
parisons of male-female answers gave these facts: 1. 
Men are more likely than women to say that they do 
not expect to get married when they would like to do 
so. 2. Men give educational and economic reasons 
for not expecting to get married; women more fre- 
quently say that there is no satisfactory mate in pros- 
pect. 3. Women want to have a slightly larger num- 
ber of children than men do. 4. Men give relatively 
little thought to having household servants. 5. A large 
minority of women are planning to retire permanently 
from all paid work before the age of 30. 6. Women 
are expecting to participate in as many spare-time ac- 
tivities and to join as many organizations as are men. 
7. The total number of things the average woman ex- 
pects to do adds up to an impossible time schedule 
for her. The general conclusion of the author is that 
“there is a certain inconsistency, lack of definiteness, 
and lack of realism about expectations for adult roles 
among a significant proportion of women college stu- 
dents.” 


Teare, R. D.: The medico-legal significance of death 
following abortion. Medico-Legal Journal, 19:81- 
88 (Part 3) 1951. 


The author, a pathologist, discusses 89 British 
cases in this address. Criminal abortion was held re- 
sponsible in 57 instances. Most of the women were 
young, but their social and marital status varied 
widely. The majority of abortions were obtained in 
the third or fourth month of pregnancy and at least 
60 percent were performed with instruments. A rela- 
tive increase was noted in deaths after abortion 
caused by shock, air embolism, hemorrhage, infec- 
tions from gas-forming organisms, and kidney in- 
volvements, ani a decrease in deaths from peritonitis 
and septicemia. Twenty-five of the abortions re- 
ported here were apparently self-induced; one case 
where self-induction resulted in a fatal air embolism 
is cited in detail. The elaborate precautions used by 
one abortionist to escape apprehension are described. 
Teare believes that cramped housing conditions fre- 
quently lead “to attempts to end a pregnancy in an 
otherwise happy and productive marriage.” A discus- 
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sion of professional secrecy and allied matters follows 
(pp. 88-91). 


Thurber, D. M. D., and others: New light on the sex 
offender. Journal of Social Hygiene, 38:29-38 
(January) 1952. 

This symposium presents some of the observations 
of 23 persons requested in 1949 by the Governor of 
Michigan to form a study committee on the deviated 
criminal sex offender. Thurber, in his ‘What the 
Commission Learned” (pp. 32-33), points out that 
“there was no sharp line of demarcation between 
urban and rural settings in the seriousness of offenses 

. . in the Michigan prison population, 151. percent 
of the inmates are convicted sex offenders . . . juve- 
nile sex offenders return before the court twice as 
frequently in adulthood as other juvenile offenders 

.. . in Detroit, three-fourths of those who committed 

sex crimes against children in a recent year knew the 

child victim . . . there are less than half the parole 
violations by sex parolees than by non-sex parolees 

. . . there is little likelihood that a sex offender will 

abandon one form of sex behavior for another . . .” 

Several personal characteristics of the typical sex 

offender are listed, e.g., “he is twice as likely to be 

wifeless as are men in the general population.” 


Thurston, J. R., and Mussen, P. H.: Infant feeding 
gratification- and adult personality. Journal of 
Personality, 19:449-458 (June) 1951. 

In an attempt to relate early feeding behavior to 
adult personality characteristics, ‘‘particularly so- 
called oral traits,” 91 male college students, mainly 
from middle-class American families, were studied. 
Mothers of all students cooperated by answering a 
questionnaire devised by the investigators. The stu- 
dents were given five minutes to write a story on 
each picture of ten selected Thematic Apperception 
Test cards; oral personality traits and their TAT 
equivalents are presented and defined in a table. The 
authors conclude: “It is obvious that the results of 
this investigation give no support to the psychoana- 
lytic theory of oral personality. We must conclude 
that we have been unable to find any relationship 
between feeding gratification or nongratification (as 
measured by duration of breast feeding, total sucking 
time, and age of weaning) per se and adult person- 
ality as revealed by response to the TAT.” A portion 
of the article is devoted to a brief review of 10 
earlier contributions on infant feeding by Freud, 
Murphy, Lorand, and others. 


Vedder, Clyde B. Lonely hearts clubs viewed socio- 
logically. Social Forces, 30:219-222 (December) 
1951. 

The author subscribed to several lonely hearts 
clubs and received hundreds of responses. He ac- 
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cepted invitations from these responses and visited 
over two hundred correspondents, from Florida to 


California. “In all instances, the women had under- 
estimated their age by ten to thirty years, and over- 
estimated their social and economic position in life. 
Mothers had enclosed photographs of their daughters, 
or younger sisters. Their ‘attractive homes’ often 
turned out to be a backwoods shack, uncarpeted, even 
filthy. Unlike income tax filers, they under-counted 
their children, and the writer often found four in 
place of two listed. Out of more than 200 inter- 
views, less than ten came anywhere near expectations. 
The vast majority had misrepresented themselves in 
many particulars. Many were neurotic, possibly psy- 
chopathic, and nearly all were either physically or 
socially handicapped. . . . The general, over-all view 
is anything but encouraging. Members are handi- 
capped for the most part from the very start. About 
ninety percent of the ‘descriptions’ are worse than 
useless, abounding in glittering generalities, truisms, 
and in terms that would apply to practically all of 
the female population, including our own mothers, as 
‘good cook, pleasant disposition, unselfish, congenial, 
likes the better things in life.’’" The author con- 
cludes that lonely hearts clubs “capitalize and exploit, 
rather than ignore and avoid, the various personal and 
social problems which obtain under conditions of 
modern life.” 


Vincent, C. E.: Trends in infant care ideas. Child 
Development, 22:199-209 (September) 1951. 
The author, a sociologist, has divided his survey 

and analysis of literature on infant care into two 

major parts: “the breast vs. artificial feeding con- 
troversy” and “infant care disciplines.” His find- 
ings, presented mainly in five tables, are based upon 

644 articles written by both professional and lay 

authors from 1890 to 1949, but some material of 

historical interest (e.g., observations of Soranus of 

Ephesus and Jean Jacques Rousseau) is also men- 

tioned. Proponents of breast feeding are shown to 

have “shifted from a concern with infant mortality 
and health” as methods of artificial feeding have be- 
come safer, to “a concern with psychological fac- 
tors.” The change in methods of discipline recom- 
mended in this literature is traced minutely (e.g., all 
articles published in 1890 suggested that the mother 

“loosely schedule,” all in 1920 advocated that she 

“tightly schedule” and let the child “cry it out,” and 

all in 1948 urged that she permit the child to “self- 

regulate”). The author's research also disclosed a 

trend away from dogmatism. 





Suggestions of journals or articles for abstracting 
are welcomed by the department's editor, 2901 Eight- 
eenth St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
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Organization of Family Consultation Centers Marie 
Carden 4:61 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELING 

Landmark in Olive M. Stone 13:56-57 ff. 

NCER Section Reports Chairman: 1:52 f., 1939 Emily 
H. Mudd 2:51 ff.; 4:32; 6:59, 70-81; 8:69 f.; 
1947 Abraham Stone 10:32 f.; 1948 John Cuber 
11:5 f.; 1950 Robert Harper 12:17, 145; 1952 
Albert Ellis 14:362 

Regional: Midwest 1940 2:109; 3:11, 39; Pacific 
Northwest 1943 5:59 


MARRIAGE COUNSELOR 
Functions of John F. Cuber 7:3 
Gynecologist as Nadina R. Kavinoky, M.D. 12:44 
Minister as Sylvanus M. Duvall 9:63 
Teacher as, in Marriage Education Henry Bowman 
9:1 
Teacher-Counselor in Marriage Education, Unsolved 
Problems of John F. Cuber 13:127-128 
Teacher-Counselor Relationships, Marriage H. L. 
Pritchett 11:47 
EDUCATION FOR 
Course Content of Theory Courses in Mildred I. 
Morgan 12:95 
in Different Professions Ernest R. Groves, Chair- 
man 6:70-76 
Social Casework Training in Margaret B. Bailey 
13:166-168 
See Biology, Education, Research. 


MARRIAGE EDUCATION AND MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING 
in the United States Abraham Stone 11:38 f. 
Background, Informational for 11:61-65 
Community Role in P. K. Houdek 11:53-54 
Counseling in Connection with Marriage Courses 
Beatrice V. Marion 13:129-130 
Marriage Courses and Counseling in the Colleges and 
Universities 11:46-50 


DIvoRCE (AND SEPARATION) 


Background Factors in Clarence W. Schroeder 1:71 f. 

Education for William J. Goode 9:35 f. 

Marriage and, in Iowa 1940-47 Kenneth’ L. Gannon 
9:81-83, 98 

Problems Judge Clayton W. Rose 9:84 f. 

ee: How it Affects the Family Ada H. Arlitt 
5:1 f. 

Six Types of Neurotic Reaction to a Husband’s Re- 
quest for Edmund Bergler, M.D. 8:81-84, 99 

Socio-Legal Approach to Family Desertion Jacob T. 
Zukerman 12:83 

Trends in Vital Statistics of Marriages and, in the 
U.S. Samuel C. Newman 12:89 f. 


See Counseling, Education, Research. 


ECONOMIC BASIS OF THE FAMILY 

Economic Basis of the Family, NCFR Section Reports 
Chairman 1940 William F. Ogburn 2:24; 1941 
Howard F. Bigelow 3:32; 1942 Benjamin R. 
Andrews 4:33; 1946 8:16 f.; 1947 9:66 f., 
10:26 ff.; 1948 Irma Gross 10:85 ff.; 1949 Helen 
Canon 11:136; 1950 Christine Newark 12:111 
ff.; 1951 Ruth Honey 13:179 f. 

Consumer Education and Standards of Living Faith 

M. Williams 4:49 
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Economic Aspects of Marriage and Family Life 
Robert S. Smith 11:64 
Security, the Primary Goal George M. Harrison 
10:56 
How Married College Students Manage Alice C. 
Thorpe 13:104-05 ff. 
Medical i of the Family Franz Goldmann, M.D. 
8:87 f. 
Social Security, Further Needs in Ellen S. Woodward 
5:73 


Trends in Family Economics Ewan Clague 10:51 f. 
See Family, Housing ; Unemployment; War. 


EDUCATION 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 


Evaluating Lawrence S. Bee 14:97-103; John F. Cuber 
11:93; Judson T. Landis 10:81 

First Credit Course in Preparation for Family Living 
Ernest R. Groves 3:67 ff. 

Growing Edges in Family Life Education Evelyn M. 
Duvall 6:21 

Lay-Professional Cooperation Ernest G. Osborne 12:1 

Library, Role of Public B. F. Timmons, Iris Caraway 
9:13-15, 21 

Role of Mary Fisher Langmuir 10:56 

Techniques David §. Brody 12:139 

Trends Paul Popenoe 8:35 f.; Margie Robinson Lee 
14:202-06 

COLLEGE NCFR Section Reports Chairman 1939: 
Ernest Groves 2:46; 1940 Frederick Zorbaugh 
3:36; 3:34 ff., 36; 4:31; 5:61; 6:59; 1944 
Henry Bowman; 1945 Perry Denune; 1946 John 
Cuber; 1948 Judson T. Landis 10:31; 11:9 ff., 
137; 12:144 f.; 1950 Dorothy Dyer; 1951 Mii- 
dred I. Morgan 13:179 


COLLEGE COURSES IN MARRIAGE 


Brooklyn College Mary A. Johnson 1:73 

iowa, University of, Course in Modern Marriage 
Moses Jung 1:43 

Ohio State University, Education for Marriage at 
Perry P. Denune 7:6 

Purdue University Marriage Course Howard E. 
Wilkening 7:35 

Stephens College, Marriage Course Henry Bowman 
3:8 


University of Utah, Preparation for Marriage and 
Parenthood Hulda Van Steeter Garrett, Alma 
Nemir, Rex A. Skidmore 11:127 

Western Reserve University, Home Economics De- 
partment 2:90 

NCER Census of College Courses 1945-6 8:42 

1949-50 College and University Announcements 11: 
114 

College Preparation for Marriage and Family Rela- 
tionships J. Stewart Burgess 1:37 

Courses in Marriage and Family Relations Lemo D. 
Rockwood 8:40 

Education for Marriage and Family Life Henry Bow- 
man 8:63 f. 

General Education, Marriage Courses in 8:32 

Group Therapeutic Aspects of Marriage Education 
Gerhard Neubeck 12:142 

Highlights of a Marriage Course Ralph G. Eckert 8:37 

Next Steps in College Education for Marriage Herbert 
D. Lamson 11:46 

Sociology, Contribution of, to a Course on Marriage 
and the Family Ray H. Abrams 2:82 

Student Attitudes Toward a Course in Marriage and 
Courtship: Educational Implications Lawrence 
S. Bee 13:157-60 
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PRESCHOOL 
Nursery Education Hazel M. Cushing 6:55 


PARENT EDUCATION NFCR Section Reports 1949; 
Pauline Park Knapp 1951 Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
11:137 

Home-School Cooperation L. C. Gilmour 6:53, 54 

Recruiting and Training Leaders Minnie K. Oed 14: 
252 


SCHOOLS, NCFR Section Reports Chairman: 1944 
Gladys H. Groves 6:59; 8:66 £; 1946 Lester A. 
Kirkendall 10:31 f.; 1949 Esther Hardwerk 1951 
Roy E. Dickerson 11:8-9, 131-33 f.; 1952 Mar- 
jorie C. Cosgrove 

Groves Conference Reports: Alice B. Lorenz 11:45; 
W. Carson Ryan 11:40 f.; Mary E. York 11:42 

Basic + aii Lester A. Kirkendall 11:8-9, 131- 
33 f. 

Education for Family Living W. D. Perry 11:41 

Family Life Education for Students: Panel Chester 
Babcock, Chairman 6:52 

Family Living Course, Home Economics Clara Cone 
13:154-55 

Human Relations Class Alice Strawn 11:44 f. 

Improve, How Alberta M. Levingston 11:41 f. 

Looking Ahead Lester A. Kirkendall 13:109-112 

Marriage, Preparation for Lawrence K. Frank 1:9-12 

School Guidance for Home and Family Living Mar- 
jorie Cosgrove 14:26-31 

Social Class Differences and Family Life Education in 
Robert J. Havighurst 12:133 

Strengthening National Defense through Lowise 
Ramsey 4:36, 52 

Students’ Questions about Marriage Norman Hayner 


7:60 
ees Family Relationships in Mildred I. Morgan 
11:43 


TEACHER PREPARATION NFCR Section Reports 
Chairman: 1948 B. F. Timmons 10:34 f.; 1949 
11:12; 1950 Lester Pear] 12:16, 146 f., 151; 1951 
Rebecca Nelson; 1952 Nellie Perkins 

Background Factors in B. F. Timmons 12:9 

Certification of Teachers of Family Living: A Pro- 
posal Donald S. Longworth 14:103 

Professional Training for Family Life Educators 
Ernest R. Groves 8:25 f. 

for Family Life Education in High Schools Paul 
H. Landis 10:88 

for Education in Marriage and Family Living in 
the Schools Lester A, Kirkendall and Esther 
Handwerk 12:7 


WORKSHOPS AND SUMMER COURSES 
many Conducts its First A. Phebe Ward 13:9, 
10 ff. 
Community Leadership, in Florida for Mildred I. 
Morgan, Lester §. Pearl 13:2-4 
for Family Life Teachers, Suggested Offerings Jud- 
son T. Landis 12:6 
Interdisciplinary, on Marriage and Family Research 
Reuben — for o-. i ae 
on Marriage Family Workshops, ic Uni- 
versity of America A. H. Clemens 13:7 ff. 
Steps to Success in Evelyn M. Duvall 13:11-12 
Summer Workshops, ing Patterns in Ralph G. 
Eckert 13:8 
Summer Workshops and Courses 2:65 f.; 9:41; 11: 
110, 12:20; Judson T. Landis 14:93, 14:104 
Workshop Techniques in a University Course: Meth- 
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ods and Materials for Teaching Family Life Edu- 
cation Dorothy Dyer 13:5-6 ff. 


See Counseling, Research. 


FAMILY 


HOUSING 

Family and Its Home Svend Riemer 4:77 

Family Home, Prefabricated Svend Riemer 7:9 

Family Privacy in a Multi-Unit Dwelling Elmer H. 
Johnson 14:219 

How Married College Students Manage Alice C. 
Thorpe 13:104 

Plans: A National Outlook 3:20 f. 

NCER Section Reports 

1938 1:30; 1939-40 2:31, 88, 114; 5:40 
Pacific Northwest Conference, section on 7:59, 71 


LIVING 
Happy Family C. W. Topping 7:57 
with Sufficient Children to Survive Elisworth Hunt- 
ington 1:14 
Home Management in Family Living Irma H. Gross 
13:102-103 
New Foundations for Marriage and the Family: A 
Symposium 8:57 
Pillars of 1 Family Strength Ellsworth Faris 2:69 


MEMBERS 

CHILDREN 

Allowances for Children, Family Ernest W. Burgess, 
Harvey ]. Locke 7:12 

Code of Parents and Youth 11:105 f. 

Co-operative Play Groups Worth McClure 5:58 

in Seattle Katharine W. Taylor 4:82 

Day Care “Plus” Flora M. Gaul 6:7 

Directive vs. Permissive Techniques in Counseling 
Children Leslie B. Hohman, M.D. 11:66 

Indian Tribe, Child Training in Ruth M. Under- 
hill 4:80 

Permissive Technique in Counseling Children Ruth 
Williams 11:67 

Stories for Children 1:28, 62 

War, Helping Children Face Dorothy W. Baruch 
5:49 

Working Mother and Her Children Margery W. 
Smith 6:5 

PARENTS 

—Child Relationships, Knowledge about Ruth S. 

Cavan 3:79 

and Youth, Code of 11:105 

Husband and Wife as Gelolo McHugh 11:57 f. 

FATHERS 

Classes for Prospective A. Paul Hare and Rachel T. 
Hare 14:206 f. 

Husbandhood, Responsible William M. Cooper 


11:96 
— Father and His Family Reuben Hill 7: 
31 


Student Fathers with their Children Virginia Van 
Meter Underwood 11:101 

Traditional and Develo tal Conceptions of 
Fatherhood Rachel Ann Elder 11:98 ff. 


MOTHERS 
Mother Role as Focus of Some Family Problems 
Bartlett H. Stoodley 14:13 ff. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS 


FAMILY 
Authority Patterns in Hazel L. Ingersoll 10:36 
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Basic in Society Earl Shreve 10:59 
Changing Cultural Ideals Florian Znaniecki 3:58 ff. 
as Cultural Agent Lawrence K. Frank 2:16 ff. 
and Democracy Una Bernard Sait 2:5 
in Different Cultures 
Argentina, Rural Family in Angelica Mendoza 4:14 
Brazil, Family Life in John Lobb 10:8 
What Britain is Doing David R. Mace 10:6 
British Family Welfare Joseph K. Folsom 7:25 
Family Life Under a Labor Government Cyril Bibby 
12:125 
Chinese Family, Problems of Ernest G. Osborne 
10:8 
Hopi Marriage and Family Relations Dorothy 
_ Eggan 6:1 
Many Goals, Many Trails Rath Underhill 12:137 f. 
Soviet Union, Family in Emily H. Mudd 10:7 
World Plans for Family 10:6 
a Dynamic Factor in American Society Sidney E. 
Goldstein 2:8 
Folkways Austin L. Porterfield 9:25-29 
Good Will at Home Alma C. Kelly 10:92 
Guest and Family James H. S. Bossard 9:40 
Happy Family C. W. Topping 7:57 
with Sufficient Children to Survive Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington 1:14 f. 
a Factors Underlying Clifford R. Adams 
8:85 f. 
Interactions, Dynamics of Lawrence K. Frank 10:52 
in the Machine Age Ernest R. Mowrer 1:67 
National Policy for Lawrence K. Frank 10:1 
Policy and Human Values M. F. Ashley Montagu 
10:5 
Problems in Family Relationships Among Young Mar- 
ried Adults C. Robert Pace 2:42 
Seven Pillars of Family Strength Ellsworth Faris 2:69 
Types: Communist, Fascist, Democratic Carl C. 
Zimmerman 2:12 
Universals George P. Murdock 9:39 
What Kind Do We Wish to Develop in America? 
Ernest R. Groves 4:5 


FAMILY LIFE CRISES 
Class Differences in Reactions to 12:77 ff.; Mid- 
dle-Class Earl L. Koos 10:25 f. 
Disintegrating Factors in Charles S. oe 10:53 
under Labor Government Cyril Bibby 12:125 
a Trends Judd Marmor, M.D. 13:145- 
147 


and Social Status: Community Patterns and Family 

Backgrounds 13:160-164; in Lower and Mid- 

die Class Homes 14:1-6; Conforming, Mobile, 

and Divergent Families Carson McGuire 14: 
102-115 

Unemployment and Family E. W. Burgess 7:87 

Utilizing Strengths of Family Life Eduard C. Linde- 

man 10:55 


Fitms: See Mass MEDIA 


HOME ECONOMICS: See Counseling, Economics, 
ea Family, Marriage, Research, War, 
ou 


HOUSING: See Family 


Law 


Marriage and Family Law: NCFR Section Reports 
Chairman: 1939 Edward P. Saltiel 1:52 £.; 1940 
Jobn S. Bradway 4:32 f.; 7:13 f.; 1945 Max 
Rheinstein; 1949 Arthur Goldblatt 11:6; 1950 
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Harriet Pilpel 11:6, 137; 1950 12:17 

Birth Control 2:112; Harriet F. Pilpel, Theodora S. 
Zavin 14:117-124 

Family, Law and State Max Rheinstein 2:20 f. 

Law Office Experiment in Family Service, Philadelphia 
Neighborhood Robert D. Abrahams 5:11 f. 

Marriage Counseling by Lawyer 6:72 f. 

Legal Hazards of John S. Bradway 11:62 f. 

Status of Walter R. Stokes, M.D.; Discussion: A. 
Ellis, M. J. Karpf, BE. H. Mudd 13:113-120 

Hygienic Marriage Law in Illinois, Some Effects of 
B. K. Richardson 1:44 ff. 

Legal Pitfalls John T. Manning 11:61 f. 

Marriage Laws Albert C. Jacobs 1:4-7 

Mental se and the Marriage Law Ira S. Wile, M.D. 
1:78 f. 

Premarital Medical Examination Law, Pennsylvania 
2:115 

Problem Box Harriet P. Pilpel 13:137 

Property Rights of Husband and Wife Marie Munk 
2:93 ff.; Paul Sayre 6:17 

Sex and the Criminal Law Harriet F, Pilpel, Theodora 

Zavin 14:238-244 


MARRIAGE 
Honeymoons, Notes on Stanley R. Brav 4:60 
+ Plan for Successful Marriage 1949 Harriet R. Mowrer 
1:47; 1949 Pauline Park Wilson 1:8; 1941 J. L. 
Moreno 3:83; Joseph K. Folsom 3:85 
Student Views on Mate Selection Harold T. Christen- 
sen 9:85 ff. 
Preparation Judson T. Landis 8:34 f. 
in Two Generations Paul H. Landis 13:155 f. 
Psychiatric and Religious Aspects of Marriage Prob- 
lems Robert P. Odenwald 14:7-13 
Psychological and Cultural Factors in Marriage David 
Slight 2:103 f. 
Status Groups, Marital Roles by Annabelle Bender 
Motz 12:136, 162 
Student Marriage Herbert D. Lamson 8:27 f. 
Student Views on Mate Selection Harold T. Christen- 
sen 9:85 ff. 


PROBLEMS 
Drinking, Excessive, and its Relationship to Marriage 
Robert Straus 12:79-82, 94 
See Counseling, Divorce, Education, Family, Law, Re- 
ligion, Research. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING: JOURNAL 
oF NCFR 


ANNUAL INDEXES 

1942 4: (unpaged; separately printed, obtainable 
from Publisher) 1939 1:96; 1940 2:120; 1941 
3:96; 1943 5:96; 1944 6:88; 1945 7:96; 1946 
8:104; 1947 9:104; 1948 10:103 f.; 1949 11: 
155; 1950 12:163; 1951 13:190 


EDITORIAL BOARDS 1:24, 55, 81; 2:28, 85; 3:68 


EDITORIALS 

Burgess, Ernest W. 1:25-27 

Groves, Gladys H. 11:37; 12:37; 14:38 

Harper, Robert A. Marriage Counseling: Art or Sci- 
ence? 13:164-66 

Hiltner, Helen The Appraisal: An Interpretation 14: 


195 
Laidlaw, Robert W., M.D. 14.116 
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Nimkoff, Meyer F. Editor's Note 14:273 
Pearl, Lester S. Profession, Are We Developing A? 
12:128 


EDITORS 

Paul W. Sayre 1938-39 
Ernest W. Burgess 1939-50 
Gladys H. Groves 1950- 


BOOK REVIEW EDITORS 


Robert F. Winch 1945-46 

Albert J. Reiss, Jr. 1950-51 

Merton D. Oyler 1952- 
Book REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
1940 2:91 f., 116-118 
1941 3:48 
1942 4:23, 46 ff., 70 f., 93 
1943 5:22-24 f., 94 
1944 6:15 f., 29, 63, 85 f., 88 
1945 7:23 f., 44 f., 67 f., 93 £., 96 
1946 8:21 f., 50-54, 78-80, 96-98 
1947 9:22-24, 50-56, 75-80, 98-102 
1948 10:16-24, 41-47, 71, 96-100 
1949 11:33-35, 87-92, 115-24, 144-54 
1950 12:29-33, 71-76, 119-24, 152-61 
1951 13:41-48, 87-93, 138-41, 183-90 
1952 14:81-92, 178-89, 260-69, 365-70 
Interpretation of Journal 10:103 


Mass MEDIA: SEE COMMUNICATION 


MEDICINE: See BIOLOGY 
MENTAL HEALTH: See BIOLOGY 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RE- 


LATIONS (formerly National Conference on 
Family Relations). 

APPRAISAL: RECOMMENDATIONS Nelson N. 
Foote 14:193 

Interpretation Helen Hiltner 14:195-98 

Questions Paul W. Alexander, Robert A. Harper 14: 
270 


CONFERENCES: ANNUAL 
First, September 16-18, 1938. New York City Found- 
ing of the National Conference 1:30 
Second, December 26-29, 1939. Philadelphia Role and 
Functions of the Family in a Democracy 1:51, 80 
f., 2:30 f.; 2:30 ff. 
Third, December 26-28, 1940. Chicago Trends and 
Resources in Family Living 2:86, 111 
Fourth, December 29-31, 1941. New York Family 
Preparedness 3:41, 69; 4:15 
Fifth, June 18-20, 1944. Chicago. Postwar Problems 
of Marriage and the Family 
Two joint sessions with American Sociological 
Society 
Joint sessions with American Home Economics 
Association and National Council on Parent 
Education 6:59, 65-76 
Sixth, April 6-8, 1946. Philadelphia. New Founda- 
tions for Marriage and the Family 8:16 f., 57-73 
Seventh, November 28-30, 1947. New York City Bal- 
anced Program for Family Life 9:66 f., 93; 10:1- 


11 

Eighth, November 27-31, 1948. Chicago. Personal and 
Professional Relations in the Family Field 10:85; 
11:1-28 

Ninth, December 29-31, 1949. New York City, Unique 
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Contribution of Various Professions to Family 
Living 11:107 ff., 136; 12:1-20 

Tenth, September 5-7, 1950. Denver, Colorado. The 
Family Looks at the Expert 12:111-13, 125-35, 
137-41, 144-47 

Eleventh, August 27-31, 1951. College Camp, Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, Family Roots for Mature 
Living 13:40-63, 65-67 

Twelfth, August 30-September 2, 1952. New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. Family Planning for a Perma- 
nent Emergency 14:151 f., 199-202 

Curbstone Sessions 11:26 

Group Dynamics 11:12 f. 

CONSTITUTION, BY-LAWS, AMENDMENTS 1: 
31 f.; 7:46 f.; 11:118 

HEADQUARTERS SERVICE REPORTS 1949 Evelyn 
M. Duvall 12:18; 13:131-134 

OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, ADVISORY COUNCIL 
1:32, 95; 2:12, 57 f.; 3:12; 7:16; 10:37; 12: 
25, 148. Executive Secretary: Mary K. White 
1940-44; Evelyn M. Duvall 1945-51; Helen 
Hiltner 1952- 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES AND SECTIONS 1: 
77; 2:29, 46-58, 85; 3:32-41, 47, 69; 7:13 ff.; 
8:66, 72; 10:26; 11:3 f., 137; 12:15 f., 144-6; 
13:179 

NATIONAL, REGIONAL, STATE AND PROVIN- 
CIAL CONFERENCES AND COUNCILS 1:26 
f., 52, 77; 2:29 f., 46-58 f., 85 ff., 111; 3:12 ff., 
32-41, 47, 69; 4:15, 39, 63, 87; 5:13, 40, 69, 
90; 6:10, 33, 59, 82; 7:13-16, 39, 64, 90; 8:18, 
44, 66, 72-74; 9:16, 42, 69, 93; 10:13, 26, 37, 
67, 93; 11:3 f., 29, 83, 107, 137 f.; 12:15-25, 

1952 14:81-92, 178-89, 260-69, 365-70 


See Community, Counseling, Education, Family Economics, 
Law, Religion, Research, Trends and Activities. 


REGIONAL COUNCILS AND CONFERENCES 


Mid-Pacific Coast Conference 3:70 

Midwest 1:52 f., 56, 77; 2:59, 86 f.; 9:16; 13:136 

New England 2:59, 87; 9:93; 10:13 

Northwest 4:64; 5:13 

Pacific Northwest 2:108-10, 112; Conference Issue 
Summer 1943 5:49-68; Summer 1944 6:41-55; 
7:12, 56-8; 8:89-91; 10:67 

Rocky Mountain 2:113; 10:67; 11:29; 12:148; 13: 
136; 14:95 

Southern 1:56, 83; 3:41, 69 f.; 7:3 ff.; 9:93; 11: 
29, 108, 138; 12:27, 64; 13:35, 136 

Southeastern 13:136; 14:190, 249 

Southwestern 13:136; 14:95 

Tri-State 9:16, 69, 93; 10:37, 67; 11:138 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL COUNCILS, CON- 
FERENCES AND COMMITTEES 


Alabama 3:70; 9:93 
Arizona 3:41 
Arkansas 3:70; 8:44, 74; 9:16; 11:138 
British Columbia 6:82; 9:16 
California 2:60, 87; 3:41; 8:74 
Northern: 4:87; 5:13, 90; 7:39; 8:74; 9:69; 10:67; 
11:108; 13:181; 14:95 
Southern: 2:29 f., 87, 112; 3:13, 41; 4:18; 7:64, 
90; 8:18, 44; 9:17, 42, 69; 10:67; 11:139; 
12:64 
Colorado 14:95 
Connecticut 3:70; 4:17, 63 
Georgia 10:37; 11:108 
Idaho 11:108 
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Illinois 4:39, 63, 87; 5:90; 5:13; 9:69 

Indiana 3:13, 41; 4:39, 63; 7:16; 9:42, 69, 93; 10: 
37; 11:29, 109, 138; 12:65, 148; 13:135, 181; 
14:95, 249 

Iowa 2:60; 3:13, 41; 4:17; 4:63; 5:13; 7:39; 9:69, 
93; 10:13, 68; 11:29, 82, 108, 138; 12:27, 65; 
13:35, 181; 14:95 

Kansas 4:17; 12:27 

Kentucky 4:39, 63 

Louisiana 1:83; 3:70; 8:44; 9:42; 12:27, 65; 13:135 

Maryland 3:13 

Michigan 2:87, 112; 3:13, 70; 4:64, 87; 5:13; 9:16, 
93; 10:13; 11:109, 138; 12:65, 148; 13:35, 
136, 181; 14:95 

Mississippi 14:95 

Missouri 12:66 

Nebraska 9:16; 11:109; 12:149 

New York 1:29, 52, 77 ff.; 2:29, 33, 61; 3:13, 42; 
4:15 ff.; 6:10; 9:16, 42, 69; 9:66 

North Carolina 12:27, 66, 149; 13:35, 181 

Ohio 3:14, 70; 6:82; 9:42, 70, 93; 10:37, 68: 11: 
13 f., 30, 109; 12:66; 13:136, 181; 14:190 

Oklahoma 11:30, 109, 139; 12:27, 66 

Oregon 3:14, 41; 11:30, 82; 12:149 

Pennsylvania, Program: 1946 Philadelphia 7:16 f.; 
8:18; 9:42; 10:13; 11:30, 139; 13:35 

Saskatchewan 7:17; 9:16 

Texas 10:13; 11:30, 82; 12:66; 13:35 

Utah 9:17, 42, 70; 12:27; 13:181 

Virginia 3:14, 70; 4:18, 39; 9:70; 11:109, 139; 12: 
27, 67, 149; 14:249 

Washington 1:57; 7:40; 8:18 

Wisconsin 4:39; 7:17; 9:94 

State Council in Action, David B. Treat 13:62-64 


TRENDS AND ACTIVITIES 

MEETINGS AND EVENTS 1:59, 83; 2:33, 61, 88, 
112; 3:14, 42, 71, 88; 4:18, 40, 64, 88; 5:14, 
41, 69, 90; 6:10, 34, 60, 82; 7:17, 40, 64, 90; 
8:18, 44, 74, 94; 9:17, 44, 70, 94; 10:13, 37, 
1 93; 11:30, 82, 110, 139; 12:27, 67, 116, 
149 

TRENDS AND ACTIVITIES DEPARTMENT Robert A. 
Harper 12:35-38, 69-70, 135-136; Richard K. 
Kerckhoff 13:181-182; 14:95, 190-191, 249- 
251 

NEWS AND NOTES 1:56, 82; 2:30, 59, 86, 111; 
3:12, 41, 69, 87; 4:15, 39, 48, 63; 87;.5:13, 
40, 69, 90; 6:10, 33, 59, 82; 7:16, 39, 64, 
90; 8:18, 44, 74, 94; 9:16, 42, 69, 93; 10:13, 
37, 67, 93; 11:29, 82, 107, 137; 12:25, 63, 
114, 148 

PERSONAL NoTEs 2:34, 67, 90, 115; 3:21, 46, 72, 
92; 4:22, 45, 69, 92; 5:21, 45, 71, 93; 6:37, 
62; 8:21, 54, 77, 95; 9:21, 49, 74, 96; 10:70, 
95; 11:32, 86, 124, 142; 12:36, 70, 117, 150 


ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association of Marriage Counselors 
1949 Annual Conference 12:51-62; 13:100-03 
Standards: NCFR-AAMC Committee Report 11:5 f. 
See Marriage Counseling Sections 14:39-76, 117- 
49, 229-45, 341-61 

Association for Family Living 2:113; Evelyn M. 
Duvall 1939 1:75 f. 

peg Conference on the Aged M. J. Karpf 
14:251 

Directory of Organizations 12:118, 151; 13:38, 94, 
134, 190; 14:96, 192, 248 

Groves Conference on Marriage and the Family 


November, 1952 





2:60, 86; 3:43 f., 63-66; 11:149; Proceedings 
11:37-81 
North Carolina College at Durham: Conference 
on Conservation of Mairiage and the Family 
5:69; 6:60; 9:45; 12:79-94 
Special Issues on 12:77-99; 104-f. 
International Union of Family Organizations Rob- 
ert Boudet 13:97-99 f. 
Michigan Mobilizes for Better Family Living Alba 
M. Anderson 13:106-108 ff. 
National Catholic Conference on Family Life 3:72 
NCER See National Council on Family Relations 
National Council for Mothers and Babies 2:80 f. 
National Conference on Family Life, Washington, 
D.C. May 2-5, 1948 Special Issue 10:49-66 
(Summer 1948) Behind the Scenes Ernest G. 
Osborne 10:12 f., 49 f., 51 
Need of a White House Conference on the 
Family Sidney E. Goldstein 1:13 f. 
Objectives of the Conference Eric A. Johnston 
10:50 f.; Big Job Ahead 10:60 
National Youth Administration 2:114 f. 
Parent Education 3:45; 6:53 f. 
World — on the Family A. Stone, M.D. 
10:10 f. 


. PSYCHIATRY: See BIOLOGY 
Rapio: See Mass MEDIA 


RECREATION 


Parent Growth through Cooperative Play Groups 
Katharine W.. Taylor 8:61 ff. 
Need for Recreation Now Harry D. Edgren 6:9 


Rapio: See Mass MEDIA 


RELIGION, CHURCH, CLERGY 


Religion and the Family NCFR Section Reports Chair- 
man 1941 John O’Grady 3:41; 1942 L. Foster 
Wood; 1945 6:54, 55; 1946 1947 8:70; 1948 
Stanley Brav 10:33, Samuel Hamilton 11:7 f., 
136; 1950 12:16, 146; 1951 Sylvanus DuVall; 
1952 Carl Reuss; Pacific Northwest 5:62; 7:59 

COUNSELING, Place of Church in Oliver M. But- 
terfield 1:79 

Clergyman’s Contribution to Marriage Counseling 
Worcester Perkins 14:124-127 

EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 

LIFE Edward D. Staples 11:52; Otis Rice 12:17 

Church and Community, Roles of 11:51-54 

at Church-Community Level John T. Greene 13: 
100-101 f. 

FAMILY Center Church George A. Warmer, Jr. 2:37 

and Marriage in the U.S. Encyclical, Pope Pius 
XII 1:69 

in Wartime, Religion Serves Stanley R. Brav 5:88 

Federal Council of Churches, Commission on Mar- 
riage and the Home 2:88 

Interdenominational Institute on Family Relations, 8th 
Annual 1940 2:88 f. 

the — What He Can Do Herbert Spaugh 11: 
51 ft. 


See also: Conference, Groves; Counseling, Training for; 
Psychiatry, Sex, War. 
RESEARCH 


Abstracts on Research 5:47, 71 f., 95; 6:16, 39, 63 f., 
86 f.; 7:24, 45, 69 f., 94; 8:22 f., 64; 11:72 ff. 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RESEARCH SECTION, 
NCER Chairman 1939 Joseph K. Folsom 2:53 £.; 
1940 Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. 3:40 f., 78; 1941 
4:37 f.; 6:59; 1945 Ralph Ojemann 8:70 ff.; 
1948 Meyer F. Nimkoff 10:33 f.; 11:6 f.; 1949 
Paul H. Landis 12:145 £.; 1951 Clifford Kirkpat- 
rick; 1952 Winston Ehrmann 14:362; Pacific 
Northwest Conference 1940 Samuel H. Jameson 
2:109 f.; Midwest Regional Conference 1940 
Ernest R. Mowrer 2:105-08 

Problem i Evaluating Family Success Leland H. Stott 
13:149 

Family Cycle Paul Glick 9:58 

Family Facts, Selected Alexander Radomski 10:60-63 

Questionnaire, Marriage Report W. Clark Ellzey 11: 
133-35 

Rating and Dating: A Re-Study William M. Smith, 
Jr. 14:312-17 

Research Ernest W. Burgess 8:64 

Trends in Sex, Marriage and Family Research Albert 
Ellis and Ruth R. Doorbar 14:337-40 


PREMARRIAGE 
Dating, Neglected Field of Study Samuel H. Lowrie 
10:90 


Dating at University of Wisconsin Rayanne D. Cupps 
and Norman S. Hayner 9:30 

Mate Selection among Negroes, Value Consensus in 
J]. S. Himes 14:317-21 

Socio-Sexual Modernism, Some Background Factors in 
A. J. Drucker, H. T. Christensen and H. H. 
Remmers 14:334-37 

Student Cooperation in a Study of Dating Behavior 
Winston W. Ehrmann 14:322-26 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Among Young Married Adults, Problems in C. Rob- 
ert Pace 2:42 ff. 

Adolescent-Parent Adjustment: Age, Sex, Sibling 
Number, Broken Homes, and Employed Mothers 
as Variables Ivan Nye 14:327-32 

Chinese Families as Families, Factors Associated with 
Leslie S. C. Smythe 14:286-94 

Economic Factors in Marital Adjustment Robert C. 
Williamson 14:298-301 

Family Success, Problem of Evaluating Leland H. 
Stott 13:149-53 

Guest and the Family J. H. S. Bossard 9:40 

“Henpecked Husband,’ Interaction with Wife Fred 
Strodtbeck 14:305-08 

Interests of Happily Married Couples Purnell Benson 
14:276-80 

Interpersonal Relationships Within the Family Jean 
W. Macfarland 3:25 ff. 

Marriage, Family Life and Child Development, Re- 
search in 8:70 ff. 

Parent Role and Parent-Child Relationship (A Study 
of Dominant, litarian and Submissive Roles 
in Marriage) Yi-Chuang Lu 14:294-97 


MARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT 


Judson T. Landis 9:32 
Indirect Assessment of Robert E. Frumkin 14:215-18 
of Twins Ernest and Harriet Howrer 9:39 
Marital Status and Wedding Behavior August B. 
Hollingshead 14:308-11 
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MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


Objective Recording Procedures David D. Eitzen 14: 
225-28 

Research at Marriage Council of Philadelphia Mal- 
colm G. Preston, Emily H. Mudd, Hazel B. 
Froscher, William L. Peltz, M.D. 12:104 f. Sur- 
vey of a Project in Marriage Counseling. Dis- 
cussants: Reuben Hill, John F. Cuber 12:59-62 

Research in Marriage Counseling Raymond F. Sletto 
12:130 

Tangibles in Paul H. Bicksler 9:61 

Use of Recordings in Marriage Counseling Robert A. 
Harper and John W. Hudson 14:332-34 


MARRIAGE PREDICTION 


Data; Discussants: Albert Ellis, Richard A. D. 
Stewart, Robert A. Harper 12:51-58 

Burgess and Cottrell Method of Measuring Mari- 
tal Adjustment Applied to a Non-White South- 
ern Urban Population Charles E. King 14:280- 
285 

Comparative Use of the California Test of Personality 
and the Burgess-Cottrell-Wallin Schedule in Pre- 
dicting Marital Adjustment Rex A. Skidmore, 
William M. McPhee; Comment: R. A. Harper 
13:121-26, 174-75 

Evaluating Marriage Prediction Tests Clifford R. 
Adams 12:55-58 

Marriage and Family Relations, Tentative Knowledge 
about Harvey J. Locke 3:73 

Predicting Marriage Failure from Test Scores Lewis 
M. Terman 12:51-54 

Predictive Factors in the Success or Failure of Mar- 
riage Ernest W. Burgess 1:1 

Do Religious Background Factors Have Predictive 
Value? Gerald J. Schnepp and Mary Margaret 
Johnson 14:301-04 

Value and Limitations of Marriage Prediction Tests 
Ernest W. Burgess 12:54 f. 


SEX 


Romance and Intercourse—Incompatibles? Robert O. 
Blood, Jr. 14:105 ff. 

Homosexuality, A Clinical Approach to Robert W. 
Laidlaw, M.D. 14:30-45 

Masturbation, Problem of Lester W. Dearborn 14:46- 


55 

Middle Aged, Sex Life of LeMon Clark, M.D. 11:58 

Premarital Sex Relations: The Facts and the Coun- 
selor’s Role in Relation to the Facts . . . Panel 
Discussants: Robert A. Harper, Dorothy Dyer, 
Sylvanus Duvall, B.F. Timmons, Albert Ellis, 
Reuben Hill 14:229-238 

War and Changing Sex Patterns Samuel M. C. Fut- 
terman 8:29 f. 


Education 


A Catholic View Edgar Schmiedeler 8:9 

Community Resources in Teaching Jeanne R. Rise- 
dorph 8:13 ff. 

and Guidance Maurice A. Bigelow 8:12 

in High School John F. Cuber and Mark Ray 8:14 f.; 
Preparation for Marriage Lawrence K. Frank 
1:9-12 

Home and Monogamy Bernard N. Desenberg 9:89 ff. 

PTA’s Role in Ralph G. Eckert 13:58-59 

Philosophy of Eustace Chesser, M.D. 11:55 

Viewpoints on: a Symposium Edgar Schmiedeler 8:9 ff. 
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WARTIME AND AFTER YOUTH 
College Youth Goes to War John F. Cuber 5:5 ff. 


FAMILY a tng Sons for Army Life Harry D. Edgren 6:9 
Bereavements and Recovery T. D. Eliot 8:1 ff. Problems Evelyn M. Duvall, Leader 3:49 ff.; Dean 

















First Line of Defense Kermit Eby 10:57 Newhouse 5:58 
Food Jennie Rowntree 5:55 f. 
Health 6:56 f. WOMEN 
and National Defense Willard Waller, Sidney E. Adjustment Problems of the Older Wornan Ruth S. 
Goldstein and Lawrence K. Frank 3:1 ff. Cavan 14:16 ff. 
Relationships and War Carl R. Rogers 5:86 f. Brazilian Family, Woman in Marie De Pereira 4:60 f. 
Resources Day Monroe 5:52 ff. In a Changing World, Norman S$. Hayner 5:55 
and War C. G, MacKenzie 6:43 ff. Juliet, What a Wife was Paul Sayre 1:87 ff. 
Psychology E. R. Guthrie 5:56 Women are Different (in Factory Work) Herbert E. 
Servicemen, Personality Problems of 6:29 Fleming 5:2 ff. 
Social Security and Jack B. Tate 5:34 Women’s Conflicting Values Emily H. Mudd 8:58 ff. 
Soldier's Family, Financial Problems of Kathryn S. Role: The Catholic View Pope Pius XII 8:6 ff. 
Weitzel 5:76 ff. Work of Married Women, Trends in Margaret G. 
IN OTHER COUNTRIES Reid 5:80 ff. 
Australia Muriel Heagney 4:12 See Family, Medicine: Sterilization, War. 






British Family Welfare J. K. Folsom 7:25 ff. 
British Home Life, Impact of War Upon Winifred YOUTH 









C. Cullis 4:10 f. Youth and its Problems, NCFR Section Reports Chair- 
Canadian Family Samuel H. Prince 4:25 ff. man: 1940 Oliver M. Butterfield 2:55, 58, 105ff.; 
England Somerset Maugham 3:4 f. 1941 Evelyn M. Duvall 3:40, 47, 49-57; 1944 
MARRIAGE Evelyn M. Duvall 4:72 ff. Janet F. Nelson and Frederick Thrasher 8:12; 
Different Svend Riemer 5:84 ff. 1946 Homer Rainey and John H. Furbay 






Married Veterans, Characteristics of Rex A. Skid- » Midwestern Youth Discuss Education in Preparation 
more, Therese L. Smith, Delbert L. Nye 11:102 ff. for Marriage James A. Quinn, Chairman 2:105 
are Good Students Svend Riemer 9:11 f. Girl Scouts as Homemakers Mildred E. Mudd 2:44 
Medical Aspects of Nadina R. Kavinoky, M.D. 6:25 ff. 
Problems Brought to Army Chaplains W. P. Maxwell DELINQUENCY 
















11:52 f. Community Unites to Fight Chicago Crime Commis. 
Selective Service and the Married Man Arthur V. sion 5:32 
McDermott 4:29 ff. Facts and the Remedy Charles L. Chute 5:25 
Servicemen’s Wives, Loneliness of Evelyn M. Duvall Role of Family in Preventing Maria Piers 5:26 
7:77 Schools Speed Up War on Katherine M. Cook 5:27 
Recreation Now, Need for Samuel H. Jameson 5:57 
POSTWAR Youth and Marriage Today Noel Keys 8:41 
a4 Cakes Poses fii ty Lindeman 4:7 €, weak Counseling, Education, Family, Marriage, Organiza- 
Fatigue in Housewives Alma Kelly 10:92 
Problem of the Family Ernest W’. Burgess 6:47 ff. ORGANIZATIONS 
Security, Planning for National Resources Planning Boys Brotherhood Republic: Committee Recom- 
Board 5:36 ; mendation 5:29 
Veterans, Family Readjustment of Coleman R. Griffith National Youth Administration, Work of Aubrey 
6:65 ff.; John F. Cuber 7:28 ff. Williams 1:65 






World, Women Face Katharine W. Taylog 7:58 f. Young Builders James H. Lake 3:5 






AUTHOR INDEX 
Benson, Purnell 14:276-280 








AUTHORS Brickner, Ruth, M.D. 1:48 




















Abrahams, Robert D. 5:11 Bergler, Edmund, M.D. 8:81 Brody, David S, 12:139 
Abrams, Ray H. 1:82 Bibby, Cyril 12:125 Brown, L. Guy 1:77 
Adams, Clifford R. 8:85, 12:55; Bicksler, Paul R 9:61 Brown, Muriel W. 7:49; 12:106 
14:361 Bigelow, Howard F. Chairman, Buck, Pearl S. 4:1 
Adams, Kathryn 9:8 3:32 Burgess, Ernest W. 1:1, 76; 5:8; 
Alexander, Paul W. 14:270-272 Bigelow, Maurice A. 8:12 6:47; 7:87, 12; 8:64, 12:54 
American Association of Marriage Binkley, O. T. 14:147 
Counselors 14:117 Blood, Robert O., Jr. 14:105 Caballero Y Caballero, Nohema | 
Anderson, Alba M. 13:106-108 ff. Bonney, Merl E. 6:29 4:13 
Andrews, Benjamin R., Chairman Bossard, James H. S. 9:40 Cannon, Anthon S. 13:153-54; 
4:33 Boudet, Robert 13:97-99 ff. 14:253-254 
Arlitt, Ada H. 5:1 Bowie, Carol C. 11:68 Cannon, Kenneth L. 9:81 
James W. 10:60 Bowman, Henry 3:8; Acting Caraway, Iris 9:13 
chairman 3:36; chairman 4:31; Carden, Marie 4:61 
Bailey, Margaret B. 13:166-168 8:36, 63 9:1 Cavan, Ruth S. 3:79; 14:16 
Baruch, Dorothy W. 5:49 Bradway, John S. Chairman 4:32; Chesser, Eustace, M.D. 11:55 
Bee, Lawrence S, 13:157-160, 14: 6:32; 11:62 Chicago Recreation Commission 
97, 141-42 Brav, Stanley R. 5:88; 9:60 5:32 
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Christensen, Harold T. 9:85, 14: 
334-337 

Chute, Charles L. 5:25 

Clague, Ewan 10:51 

Clarke, LeMon, M.D. 11:58 

Clemens, A. H. 13:7 ff. 

Committee of Boys Brotherhood 
Republic 5:29 

Cone, Clara 13:154-155 

Cook, Katherine M. 5:27 

Cooper, Gladys M. 12:85 

Cooper, Russell M. 8:32 

Cooper, William M. 11:96 

Cooper, Suzanne T. 14:77, 255- 
259, 372-76 

Cosgrove, Marjorie 14:126 

Cottrell, Leonard S. Jr., Chairman 
3:40, 78; 4:37 

Cuber, John F. 5:5; 7:3, 28; 
8:14; 11:93, 12:62; 13:127-28 
ff. 176 

Cullis, Winifred C., C.B.E. 4:10 

Cupps, Rayanne D. 9:30 


Davies, Stanley P. 10:59 

Dearborn, Lester W. 14:46; 357 f. 

Dent, Carl E. 7:56 

Denune, Perry P. 7:6 

Desenberg, Bernard N. 89 

Deutsch, Albert 12:103 

Dickinson, Robert L., M.D. 11:37 

Dicks, Russell L. 7:85; 12:91 

Doorbar, Ruth R. 13: 71-86; 14: 
153, 338-340 

Drucker, A. J. 14:334-337 

Duvall, Evelyn M. 1:75, chair- 
man 3:40, 49; 4:73; 6:21; 
7:61, 77; 12:18, 63, 103, 114, 
148; 13:11-12, 131-134, 186. 

Duvall, Sylvanus M. 9:63 

Dyer, Dorothy 13:5-6 ff. 


Eby, Kermit 10:57 

Eckert, Ralph G. 8:37; 13:8 ff., 
58-59 

Edgren, Harry D. 6:9 

Eggan, Dorothy 6:1 

Ehrmann, Winston W. 14:322- 
326 

Eitzen, David D. 14:225-228 

Elder, A. 11:37 

Elder, Rachel A. 11:98 

Eliot, Thomas D. 8:1 

Ellis, Albert 12:56-103; 13:71- 
86, 116-118, 142-144; 14:77, 
132, 153, 255-259, 338-340, 


352 
Ellzey, W. Clark 11:133 
English, O. Spurgeon, M.D. 12:3 


Faris, Ellsworth 2:69 

Fish, Marion, Chairman 2:108 

Fitszimmons, Margaret F. 13:52- 
53; 14:142-47 

Fleming, Herbert E. 5:2 

Folsom, Joseph K., Acting Chair- 
man 2:53; 3:85; 7:25, 88 

Foster, Robert G. 12:41, 13:177 

Foote, Nelson N. 14:193-194 

Frank, Lawrence K. 1:9; 2:16; 
3:1; 10:1, 52 
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Franzblau, Rose 12:102 
Froscher, Hazel B. 59, 104 
Frumkin, Robert M. 14:215-218 
Futterman, Samuel, M.D. 8:29 


Garrett, Hulda V. S. 11:127 

Gaul, Flora M. 6:7 

Gaylord, Gladys, Acting Chair- 
man 3:37 

George, W. C. 11:63 

Gillin, John 11:70 

Glick, Paul 9:58 

Goldmann, Franz, M.D. 8:87 

Goldstein, Sidney E. 1:13; 2:8; 
3:1; 8:57 

Goode, William J. 9:35 

Goodwin, Marion S. 3:10 

Greene, John T. 13:100-101, ff. 

Groves, Catherine 9:57; 12:106 

Groves, Ernest R., Chairman 2: 
46; 3:34, 67; 4:5; 8:25 

Groves, Gladys H. 7:50; 11:37; 
12:37; 14:38 

Gruenberg, Sidonie 14: 132; 356 f. 

Gump, Paul V. 7:56 

Guthrie, E. R. 5:56 


— Esther 12:7; 14:207- 

21 

Hare, A. Paul and Rachel T. 14: 
206-207 

Harper, Robert A. 12:58; 13:31- 
32, 124-126, 164-166, 175-176; 
14:133, 270-272, 332-334; 349 

Harrison, George M. 10:56 

Hartman, Carl G. 2:21 

Havighurst, Robert J. 12:133 

Hayner, Norman S. 5:55; 7:60; 
9:30 

Heagney, Muriel 4:12 

Hill, Reuben 7:31; 12:62; 13: 
13-28 

Hiltner, Seward 13:175 

Hiltner, Helen J. 14:195-198 

Himes, Joseph S., Jr. 14:317-321 

Hohman, Leslie B. 10:58; 11:66 

Hollingshead, August B. 14:308- 
311 

Hollis, Florence 12:37 

Houdek, P. K. 11:53; 14:132 

House, R. B. 11:37 

Hudson, John W. 14:332-334 

Huntington, Ellsworth 1:14 


Ingersoll, Hazel L. 10:36 


Jacobs, Albert C. 1:4, 77 
Jameson, Samuel H., Chairman 
2:109; 5:57 
Johnson, Elmer H. 14:219-225 
Johnson, Mary A. 1:73 
Johnston, Charles S. 10:53 
Johnston, Eric A. 10:50, 60 
— Mary Margaret 14:301- 
30 


Kallmann, F. J., M.D. 3:81 

Karpf, Maurice J. 13:32-33, 54- 
55, 118-119, 169-174, 177-178; 
14:56 

Kavinoky, Nadina R. 6:25, 41; 
12:44 





Kelly, Alma C. 10:92 

Kerckhoff, Richard K. 13:181- 
182; 14:95, 192, 149-251; 363- 
364 

Keys, Noel 8:41 

King, Charles E. 14:280-285 

Kirkendall, Lester A. 8:42; 11: 
131; 12:7, 13:109-112 

Klaiss, Donald S. 8:92 

Kleegman, Sophia J., M.D. 14: 
70-71 

Klein, D. B. 14:71-73 

Koos, Earl L. 7:77; 10:25 


Laidlaw, Robert W., M.D. 14:46, 
66-67, 116; 147-148 

Lake, James H. 3:5; 7:12 

Lamson, Herbert D. 8:27; 11:46; 
12:106 

Landis, Judson T. 8:34; 9:32; 10: 
81; 12:6; 13:1, ff; 14:93 

Landis, Paul H. 10:88; 13:155- 
156 

Langford, Mary E. 11:53 

Langmuir, Mary F. 10:56 

LaViolette, Forrest, Chairman 2: 
109 

Leslie, Gerald 14:35 

Levine, Lena, M.D. 13:33, 53-54, 
185; 14:132, 354 f. 

Levingston, Alberta M. 11:41 

Lindeman, Eduard C. 4:7; 10:55 

Link, Eugene 14:32 

Lobb, John 10:8 

Locke, Harvey J. 3 

Loeb, Sora B., Acting Chairman 
3:39 

Longworth, Donald S. 14:103 

Lorenz, Alice B. 11:45 

Lottier, Stuart 9:59 

Lowenbach, Hans, M.D. 11:72 

Lowrie, Samual H. 10:90 

Lu, Yi-Chuang 14:294-297 

Lynde, Lydia A. 12:11 


Mace, David R. 7:1; 10:6; 12: 
100 

MacFarlane, Jean W. 3:25 

MacKenzie, C. G. 6:43 

Mandujano, Graciela 4:59 


_ Manning, John T. 11:61 


Marion, Beatrice V. 12:48; 13: 
129-130 

Marmor, Judd, M.D. 13:145-147 

Martin, Edna, Chairman 2:109 

Maugham, W. Somerset 3:4 

Maxwell, W. P. 11:52 

McClure, Worth 5:58 

McDermott, Arthur 4:29; 5: 

a Carson 13:160-164; 14: 
93 ff. 

McHugh, Gelolo 11:57 

McPhee, William M. 13:121-124 

Mendoza, Angelica 4:14 

Merkling, Gertrude B. 6:7 

Meyer, Adolf, M.D. 1:51; 2:1 

Modlin, Herbert C., M.D. 11:125 

Monroe, Day 5:52 

Montagu, M. F., Ashley 10:5 

Moore, Bernice M. 12:13 

Moore, Thomas V., M.D. 2:100 
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Moreno, J. L. 3:83 

Morgan, Mildred. I. 11:43; 12: 
95; 13:2-4, 186-187 

Motz, Annabelle B. 12:136 

Mowrer, Ernest R. 1:67; 2:107 
chairman; 9:39 

Mowrer, Harriet R. 1:47; 2:45; 


9:39 

Mudd, Emily H. 2:40; chairman 
51; chairman 4:32; 7:52; 8: 
58; 10:7; 12:59, 104; 13:119- 
120; 14:358 f. 

Mudd, Mildred E. 2:44 

Munk, Marie 2:93 

Murdock, George P. 9:39 

Murphy, Mae H. 13:60-61 ff: 

National Resources Planning 
Board 5:36 

Nemir, Alma 11:127 

Neubeck, Gerhard 12:142 

Newman, Samuel C. 12:89 

Newhouse, Dean 5:58 

Nimkoff, Meyer F. 14:273 

Nourse, Delores C. 11:73 

Nye, Delbert L. 11:102 

Nye, Ivan 14:327-332 


Odenwald, Robert P. 14:7 

Oed, Minnie K. 14:252 

Ogburn, William F. 2:24 

O'Grady, John 14:151 

Osborn, Frederick 1:33; Chair- 
man 2:49 

Osborne, Ernest G. 10:8, 12, 49, 
51; 12:1; 14:132 

Osborne, Mary 14:132 

Oyler, Merton D. 14:81, 178, 
260-269 


Pace, C. Robert 2:42 

Parker, Valeria Hopkins, M.D. 
2:90 

Pearl, Lester S. 12:128; 2-4 

Peltz, William L. 12:59, 104 

Perkins, Worcester 14:124 

Perry, W. D. 11:41 

Peterson, James 14:68-70 

Piers, Maria 5:26 

Pilpel, Harriet F. 13:137; 14:117, 
238-244 

Pope Pius XII 1:69; 8:6 

Popenoe, Paul 1:46; 8:35 

Porterfield, Austin L. 9:25 

Preston, Malcolm G. 12:59, 104 

Prince, Samuel Henry 4:25 

Pritchett, H. L. 11:47 


Quinn, James A., Chairman 2:105 


Abrams, Irving R., M.D. Junior Speaks Up Vernon 


R. DeYoung, M.D. 11:121 


Adams, Slifford R. Preparing for Marriage Rex A. 


Skidmore 13:185 





Clifford Kirkpatrick 9:23 
Adoption Principles 
14:264-265 
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and Packard, Vance O. How to Pick a Mate 


es and Services Nelson N. Foote 


Radomski, Alexander 10:60 

Ramsey, Louise, Acting Chairman 
4:36, 52 

Ray, Mark 8:14 

Reeyes, Grace 7:73 

Reid, Margaret G. 5:80 

Reimers, John A. 3:63 

Reiss, Albert Jr. 12:119, 152 

Remmers, H. H. 14:334-337 

Remsberg, Mrs. J. Homer 10:57 

Rheinstein, Max 2:20; Chairman 
53; 3:39 

Richardson, B. K. 1:44 

Riemer, Svend 4:77; 5:84; 7:9; 
9:11 

Remmers, H. H. 14:334-337 

Risedorph, Allan E. 4:56 

Risedorph, Jeannie R. 4:56; 8:13 

Rockwood, Lemo D. 8:40 

Rogers, Carl R. 5:86; 6:68; 7: 
82, 14:341-361 

Rose, Clayton W., Judge 9:84 

Rose, Elizabeth Kirk, M.D. 2:40 

Rowntree, Jennie 5:55 

Rustad, Ruth 7:50 

Ryan, W. Carson 11:40 


Sadler, William S., M.D. 2:77 

Sait, Una Bernard 2:5 

SaPereira, Marie D. L. 4:60 

Sayre, Paul 1:25, 38, 49, 62, 87; 
6:17 

Schmiedeler, Edgar 8:9 

Schnepp, Gerald J. 14:301-304 

Schroeder, Clarence W. 1:71 

Schroeder, Florence, Secretary 4: 
31 

Sherman, Sanford 14:70 

Shreve, Earl 10:59 

Skidmore, Rex A. 
174-75, 185 

Sletto, Raymond F, 12:130 

Slight, David, M.B., 2:103 

Smith, Margery W. 6:5 

Smith, Robert S. 11:64 

Smith, Therese L. 11:102 

Smith, William M. 14:312-317 

Smythe, Lewis S. C. 14:286-294 

Sontag, Lester 6:3 

Spaugh, Herbert 11:51 
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MARRIAGE 


by 
BURGESS and WALLIN 


ENGAGEMENT AND MARRIAGE, to be published in January, 1953, 
represents many years of intensive study and research by two highly re- 
spected sociologists. It incorporates findings which are at once important 
and significant in a confused world of changing concepts and rising 
divorce rates. Young people in universities and elsewhere are seeking guid- 
ance. Knowledge of changing beliefs and attitudes will help-them. 


ENGAGEMENT AND MARRIAGE presents much hope for better under- 
standing and increasing success in marriage through university courses and 
counseling by well-trained advisers. The book is invaluable as a basic text 
for the teacher and student. The counselor will find it comprehensive and 
informative; and, because of its easy style, worthy of recommendation to the 
layman. , 
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Terman, Locke, Waller, and others. 
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